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The Functions of Government in India. ws 


‘what would be thought of a French contemporary Wwricer, 
whorhad said that freedom would not suit the Anglo- 
Saxons. [tis said, that it is a great mistake to suppose 
that, because some institutions are good for England, they 
areeqaully goud for India. It is said, that the system of 
Trial by Jury and Municipal institutions have been tried, 
with no success. ‘The fallacy in these statements is clear. 
Trial by Jury and Municipal institutions are not institu- 

_tions which are good for England alone. Nor is it true 
that, they could not take root unless they be the growth, 
of ages. When properly introduced and transplanted, 
they will thrive in any civilized soil. The truth is that, 
our Trial by Jury and Municipalities, have rigthing but 
the name in common with similar European ihstitutiops. 
The trial by Jury in England is a matter of right. ithe 
matter of discretion with Executive Governments in. India, - 
The s}stems are, moreover, essentially different ite. other 
réspects, and, after all, the Jury system has not been wide: 
ly adopted in this country and has not proved a failurox. 
The Asseasor system has proved asero-comic farce. The 
peopie naturally could not see, why men should be inter- 
rupted in their avocations and brought to court.to be ill: 
treated or insulted, or, at the most, to sit like Mummies at 
a place several miles distant from their homes, and it is the 
‘ntroduction of this farce that has ever raised a prejudice in 

he popular mind against theJury system. Again, what.are 


; 


‘re Indian Municipalities that are intended to teach us the 7 


astimatile lesson of self-government ? They are not/ 
representative institutions that are found in Englan 
+ are official councils with the all-powerful Collecl’ 
irhead. ‘he ex-officio Presidents and Vice F 
are cautious enough not to choose troublesy 
o play the game of self-government. The k 
}overnments are sadctioning day after day 
yointments about the propriety-ef which they. 
itely nothing. Our laws on this subject are + 
* Our Municipal ‘institutions do not thriy 
@ 2S. not adapted to the country. by 
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cxturistances. And this we will make bold to declare’ 
that’ wherever educated Natives have been allowed a 

fair share in Municipal Government, the result has been 

striking. We are no doubt puzzled and perplexed at 

some of the institutions imported into tbis country ; 

not because we do not understand them, but because we 

understand them too well to be imposed upon by mere - 
names. : 

Jt is nothing but right that the British public 
should know the real state of things in this vast Depen- 
dency of the British Crown, but it is time enough to 
make them clearly understand that they generally hear 
of us through a false medium, The reports of Anglo- . 
Indians are for the most part inaccurate, their views 
one-sided and their judgments unfair and not always 
impartial. With some brilliant but rare exceptions, 
which are now a days becoming rarer, Anglo-Indiaas are 
_ under the influence of “ caste” prejudices. They are, for 
_¢he most part, superficial observers, and under the belief, 
real or affected, that the Natives know little evén about 
their own concerns, refuse to hear before conderming 
us. They altogether ignore the maxim, that every man 
is the best judge of his own affairs. 

What we desire is that the British public and the 
British Parliament may properly understand our wants 
and grievances, that the Government of India may be mad 
~.. to act by us fairly and impartially, that it may be~mad 
to consider the sons of the land as its loving childr 
nd that it may act as a father; not as the rash 

uel Roman father, flushed with the legal rights 
-erfamilias, but as the sympathizing, considerate 
sactificing Father of the Christian Church. 

To govern India with moderation, to adopt 

and mild policy towards her, to curb the agg 

“eregal-or Civilian power by providing her 

free institutions which in all civilized cov 
3en found the bulwark to national and pe 
be the governed some real sharain the 

pee ee 


sTnmen 
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“*gious neutrality once so solemnly made, to improve ‘the © 
Native mind with high English as well as vernacular 
education, to develop Native trade and manufactures, 
to preserve the equilibrium between the income and ‘ex- 
penditure, to reduce taxation by reducing the enormous. 
cost of Civil Establishments, to exercise strict and 
unrelaxed supervision over the Departments entrusted 
with a control over the Public Purse, and to improve the 
relations, social and political, between the ruling and the 
ruled classes ;—these are the functions of-the Govern- 
merft.in India, This is a mighty work, but it is a work 
in which the worker is not uncheered by ample hope in. 
the immediate future: nay labour in that work, as it 
is. accomplished, carries with it its own invaluable 
reward. 


~. THE HAZARD OF THE DIE. 


Dramatis Persone. 
Hegopuitus—an Impostor. 
Eveentus—the steward of 
Horvus—the slave of Herophilus, 
PoLeuon—a pupil of 








Evcenius.—How can I keep things straight in a 
house where everything is at sixes and sevens, and of 
which the master is so fickle and uncertain? Oh that 
I were not so poor as I am, and had but a deal-board to 
sleep upon! Then would 1 quit a service that is so 
unpleasant to me, and in which I can scarcely hold my 
course aright. 

Horvs,—The deal-board to sleep upon you will get, 

_ Eugenius ; but not permission to throw up the steward- 
ship. Master wants your service yet. They say that one 
poet saved a city in ancient Greece, and great will be 
your praise if you can save our household's good name. 

Eveexius.—But how can I save that which ‘you all 
‘are selling away in every direction, behind my back ? 
Oh Horus ! your acl are enough to drown a state, leave 
alone a little household like ours; and Polemon too, 
whom I first took for an upright boy, is, I find, but a 
cunning knave. ; 

Horvus.—Suffer us to be what. we are, Eugenius. 
Every man answers a particular purpose in this house- 
hold, and master receives fully what he expects from 
us. From you, Eugenius, he expects that you will keep 
the vessel straight, however our weight may incline’ it 
on one side or the other. 

Eveestvs.—And willingly would I do so, if I could ; 
nay, I have tried might and main to do it. But master 
veers so often that 1 do not-understand him. How can 
IT serve one faithfully who is not faithful to himself, 

Potemoy.—A mistake, Eugenius ; a great mistake. 

. Master is always faithful to himself. He recognizes 
none other ; ‘whatever he does, he does to serve his own 

- interests. He came out to this country for that purpose, 
and will go away the moment his object is attained. 


The Hazard of the Die. il 
Evaentus.— You are too young, Polemon, to “knew 
master’s mind so fully. I, his steward, have never been 
able to read it aright. Horus, what say you? You as 
master’s favorite would know his mind best. 

Horvs.—And would blab about it least. But what’ 
do you want to know, Eugenius ? 

Eveenrus.—Is it true that he deports himself hence 
in a short time ? : 

Horvs.—Yes ; cant you read the signs ? Has not - 
master always trampled roughshod over the mob, end 
is hé not now truckling to them ? Wherefore, but that 
he wants to go away with a good name? Has he not 
raised a tempest with a wizard’s wand, beneath a cloud- 
less sky, and has he not offered to allay the tempest for 
the good name’s sake ? Why should he be so anxious for 
a good name now, if he were not preparing to go away ? 

Potemon.—I have a powder which a witch gave me 
many years ago. It has the power of drawing love,: 
attention, and sympathy, like a magnet. Should not 
I give it to master, Horus, now that he is canvassing so 
reso’utely for a good name ? : 

Horvs.—Master has tricks of his own, Polemon, 
which will work better than any witch’s powder. Dont 
you see that all the mob are now pulling caps for him ? 
He has assumed the character of their protector ; .he 
points out that the skies are overcast above them ; drops 
plain- hints that he alone can allay the storm by a turn 
of his potent wand; and are not all the Bungodoois, 
Durpuns, and Durshuns already blubbering forth theiz 
penitence and gratefulness to him ? eR 

Evernivus.—But is this all a sham then ?—this tem-+ 
pest, this affection for the mob, this straining and exer- 
tion to serve them. at their need ? : - . 

Horvs.—If the mob-had one neck and mastér. 
could get hold of it, he would hew it down with as little 
compunction as the priest of Kali hews down the goats 
presented for sacrifice. But—see he comes, musing and- 
speaking to himself, as is his wont ! ea 

Heroruiws.—(coming slowly forward, ahd speaking 
to himself ) I have called forth a tempest from the vasty 
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deep ! -Will they allow me to allay it? If not, how 
long will this mob-worship last? They are now weeping 
in sackcloth and: ashes before me—those very beggars 
-who hooted me before in unmeasured terms. Those 
hands now hold forth before me a jewelled tiara that 
a little while earlier raised whips of scorpions to be- 
labour me. Has the end been attained? Is the prize 
of a good namé yet secured? I have risked everything 
on the hazard of the die; the die is cast; how my 
heart palpitates in its eagerness for success !—Who be 
these that stand before me? Speak, wherefore are’ my 
- private hours disturbed ? 

Potemon.—Forgive us, noble master! for this in- 
trusion. Our affection for thee is ever watchful; we 
like not the fawnings of the mob, and the ‘crocodile 
tears they are shedding, and we, therefore, surround thee 
at all times lest danger should spring up before thes. 

Hapoesind— toate me alone, slave, to deal with the. 
mob. Assurance makes the soldier, not his arms: and 
brass guards the impostor, not the aid of his hirelings. 

Horvs.—But have you no work, master, for four 
hirelings. We come here not to vex, but to serve you. 

Henoputivs,—To serve me ! What service can you 
render, Horus? Hierax is going to inform Argus that 
I am an impostor—that the tempest is a sham one! Can 

“you prevent him ? 

Pouemoy.—But what if Argus knows of it ? ~You 
are now practising on the mob; not on Argus. _ Why 
should you fear Argus, or Hierax, either ? . 

Hexorniivs.—Infirm of understanding, you appre- 
hend me not. Argus and the mob are friends; and if 
Hierax is deputed to examine the tempest and report 
on it, why then I am done for. 

Eveuntus—Ah, my master! A message just come 

‘from Pyctes tells me that it has been arranged as you 
fear. Hierax has been ordered to look after the tempest ; 
-and, if there is a tempest, to allay it. ; 
_ Heropnitus.—Oh ¥ my prophetic. soul! And is 
it come to'this at last, ye envious gods? (Falls down 
in @ swoon—curtain drops.) 


THE DREAM OF HECUBA. 
I. 


* W HY do my limbs so quiver ? 

“Why beats my heart with fear ? 
“ T saw a dreadful vision 

" « Before the morn was near; 

* By a ravenous wolf, I dreamt, 

“A dappled deer was torn; 
“ And by a spectre to his tomb 

“A living maid was borne. 
“ Oh dames of Troy ! what further ills 
“ To me this awful dream reveals ? 


Tl. 


“ Who shall my fears now interpret ? 
“ Where’s Helenus, my seer ? 

“ And where’s my poor Cassandra gone 
“ Who knows my heart to cheer ? 

* Avert, oh Jove! the fates I see, 
“ For I am now forlorn ; 

“ My offspring gone, the old man dead, 
“ My heart is rack’d and torn : 

“ The light of life is quench’d in me; 

“ Oh! send not further misery.” 


ges 

Alas! alas! decrepid queen, 
Not yet thy trials cease ; 

AX victim*for his cheerless tomb 
Achilles asks of Greece : 
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And lo! the chiefs decide to tear 
‘ Polyxena trom thy side, 
And lead her living to the pyre, 
A spectre’s virgin bride! 
Who wrests her from thy clasp so close ? 
Ulysses, fellest of the Trojans’ foes ! 


IV. 


And is there more, ye gods, for her ? 
More evils to endure ? 

Upon the wave-wash’d sand there lies 
The corse of Polydore ! 

Thy dappled fawn, thy youngest boy, 
Torn by the wolf of Thrace, 

Behold ! oh luckless, childless queen 
Behold his swollen face. 

Thy dream is read! Arise once more! 

Avenge the death of Polydore! 


REMINISCENCES OF A KERANIS LIFE. 
CHAPTER XX. 


THE REGISTRAR. 7 


- QOME boys, let us leave off work and go to sawing 

wood,” as the blacksmith proposed to his appren- 
tices, who were grumbling over the task he had assigned 
them ; or, as the farmer said to his hired men, “let us 
play digging cellars by moonlight after the: day’s work 
1s done.” - This is very good advice to follow, particularly 
for young men, who, if they are lazily inclined, are sure 
to go go the bad: Excluding office hours, ‘there is plenty 
of idle time hanging on most of us, and we must find 
occupation for them, or some other gentleman is sure to 
forestaH us. Work! work! work! It is the condi- 
tionaof our existence, and we must abide by the condition 
manfully. Nothing is more painful or more tedious than 
to be idle, and nothing can be more dangerous, 

To the above sage advice, which is not a very new 
one, I will add a sager maxim, which also has run many 
editions, that every man who minds his own business, ' 
withqut troubling himself about that of other men, can 
always create for himself plenty of work to keep ‘him 
well émployed. In this respect, an office mate of mine 
sef all of us a good example by selecting for himself the 
idle trade of a scriBbler. Yes: the trade is called an 
idle one, and is so to this extent, that it, brings no money: 
to the till; but it never fails to find full employment for 
those who seek it; and it carries with it its own reward —~ 
as well as its own punishment also. And so the person 
I refer to found it; and so others will who follow the 
“ good example. He began by tagging verses, and spinning: 
’ out long yarns in prose, on all and every subject, merely 

to kill time; and long columns of prose and *verse 
began to’ appear regularly, week after week, in the . 
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sadurday-evening papers with his full name attached to 
them, he being then at that age when people fancy them- 
selves to be unusually clever, and are particularly anxi- 
ous to see their names in print. Of course his effusions 
were nothing to speak of ; but he did not think so, and 
besides keeping him well occupied they did him the 
great service of introducing him to the public at large, 
which eventually was of much benefit to him. One 
or two very clever men, high in the public service, were 
pleased to see something in them, not exactly of merit, 
but of indications of future usefulness; and this’ en- 
couraged the writer to go on, though young fellows like . 
ourselves, who envied him vastly, lost no opportunity 
to disparage his efforts, irrespective of the private feeling 
which we felt was gnawing up our vitals. He’ was not 
however to be easily put out. His success increased 
with his years; and eventually the Magazines and Re- 
views were glad to accept his contributions. 

This young fellow had, like me, no friends to push . 
him on in life ; but his scribbling did that for him which 
his so-called friends would not. The head man ef an * 
Account office, who had noticed his writings on several 
occasions, was pleased to think that he would do parti- 
cularly well as an assistant in his Department, where 
there was plenty of letter-writing ; and from the chry- 
salis state of a Treasury clerk he was at once converted 
into a veritable Kerani. Among the papers of recom- 

‘ mendation produced by him, was a letter addressed to 
“ Douglas Bennett, Esq.,” written by the Editor ‘of the 
best Magazine of the day, advising the transmission of 
a cheque for a specified amount in payment of a parti- 
cular contribution. ‘Whois this Mr. Bennett?” “T 
am Mr. Bennett, Sir,” was the prompt reply. Meecenas 
smiled, and the appointmert given to the young man 
on probation was at once made pucca. Oh! How 
I envied his good fortune! and did I not teaze all my 
friends that I was not equally lucky! For weeks andi 
months I screeched about like a mad man, disparaging 
the" therits of the man who had succeéded, and cursing — 
Mecenas who had failed to discover my superior merit, 
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Such is friendship! Such is lifef At last, as chance 
would have it, I too was successful, and, success curing 
envy, I bade adieu to the Treasury with hearty good-will, 
and joined my old office mate in his new office, once 
more as a friend, under the respectable designation of 
an Examiner, from which grade I was sometime after 


promoted to that of a drafting clerk. 





_ CHAPTER XXI. 


THE SHOE QUESTION DISCUSSED.—SOME OFFICE MATES 
DESCRIBED. 


Now then for reminiscences of the Account Depart- 
ment, which I shall begin by introducing to the 
reader the Registrar of our new office, Mr. Milk-and- 
Water, a very quiet gentleman—exceedingly fussy, but 
absolutely harmless, “He does not understand: any work 
himself, nor does he pretend to doso. In the struggle he 
had for, bread, he tried his hand at everything, from 

- Iindigo-planting to the occupation of a broker ; but he did 
not succeed in any. When put to his wit’s end he thought-- 
he would make the best of his stalwart person, and, with 

‘this view, entered the service of a gentleman high in the 
public service on a very small pay. Mrs. Percy soon took 
a liking for her husband’s personal assistant, and, when 
Mr. Percy died some years after, Milk-and-Water step- 
ped into his shoes without any difficulty. A Civil Ser- 
vant’s widow always has many friends, and Mrs Milk- 
and-Water had only to ask to get her new husband his 
present high post. Is not this a nice way of getting on 
in life? Only very. few persons have the necessary _ 
qualifications. ‘ : 

; I knew of another verv similar case in which. an 
East Indian assistant on small pay got into the good 
graces of his master’s wife, and lived with her paramours. 
after her husband’s death. Here there was not the same 
success in life on the part of the lady’s favorite, first,. 
because tke living paramours was a great scandat end. 
drawback in itself, and secondly, because the fellow 

e 
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had no ambition, being quite content to spend the lady’s 
fortune (a'very handsome one ) which she, with a fatui- 
ty common under such circumstances, allowed him freely 
to squander. This man held a small post in a Govern- 
ment office. He died a sudden death, they say, in his 
sleep, while in the arms of the woman who loved him 
so dearly. ; 

Well, Mr: Milk-and-Water’s fitness for the post he 
held need not be further discussed. He did hold the 
post, and no man who had the good fortune to work 
with him ever complained of it. He knew his own 
shortcomings well, and never tried to lord his autho- 
rity over those below. Of course he was fussy,-—very 
fussy as I have stated. How can the head of an office, 
who does not understand his own work, preserve the 
respect of his subordinates without being fussy ? “Do 
this,’ “Do that,” “Is the work done?” “Quick, 
please ”—to assistants; and to the Burra Saheb (Chief 
Accountant)—“ Oh! I shall see this done, Sir,” “ This 
will be attended to at once,” ‘The other work you will 
get in no time,”—was all he had to practise every day. 
With most Burra Sahebs this was enough. So long as 
the work was done they cared little who did it; and in- 
efficiency at the top is, as a rule, seldom a defect to 
note upon. It is inefficiency at the bottom, or towards 
the bottom, that is always critically observed. Occa- 
sionally, however, Mr. Milk-and-Water caught it, and 
I was an accidental witnesss of this on one occasion. 
The Burra Saheb had got very angry over something 
which old Milk-and-Water had not been able to explain. 
I-did not know what the matter was. I had been simul- 
taneously sent for about some other work, and only came 
in to hear the last part of the great man’s rebuke. “ Mr. 
Milk-and-Water, 1 see you can’t understand anything. 
You are absolutely fit for nothing, Sir. Very well, you 

+ can go now.” After this my work was disposed of and 
when I came out of the Burra Saheb’s room, I saw 
Milk-and-Water waiting for me near my desk. “This. 
is” an-office of humiliation,” he said * “see’to what an. * 
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you were much better off where you were. But, pray, 
don’s let this matter circulate like wild fire in the office.” 
“Certainly not ; don’t think me so'indisereet.” — 





CHAPTER XXII, 
Sorresuing VinDICATED. 


JX the office to. which I now belonged, the East Indian 
element was very strong, much stronger than the 
native element, and the new appointments of myself 
and my friend were regarded by the former class as a 
poaching on their preserve. The fact is the Burra Saheb 
who selected us had taken into his head the idea that the 
work of an Account office could be done better by natives 
than by East Indians, and we were especially selected 
to give his experiment a wial. The class of natives 
hitherto in the office belonged to the old school, though 
there were one or two among them worth more than they 
passed current for. Of the rest, one instance will suffice. 
Jn going to the Burra Saheb I of course always 
went with my shoes on. I was surprised one day to 
‘find that another native assistant of an equal status 
with myself stood before the Huzoor with bare feet. 
When we both came out, he gave me a lecture on the- 
disrespectfulness of my conduct in not taking off my 
shoes. I did not, however, see in what the disrespect 
-consisted, and said that to my mind the disrespect was 
in going in with bare feet. This made him very angry, 
and he called together a committee of all the old native 
assistants. of the office,‘ who were unanimous in con- 
.demning me. I refused, however, to accept this decision. 
“Has the Burra Saheb ever asked any of you to take 
off his shoes?” “ No; why should he? or how could 
he, when we never gave him the opportunity to do so?” 
“Is there any order, written or verbal, requiring that 
shoes should be taken off?” ‘ None of recent date; 
but there was such an order in times past.” Which 
has now become ubsolete ?” “ Well, not exactly. - People 
who want to show their respect for the Burra Saheb 
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always observe it still.” “It is just there that we differ, 
my friends. You observe the practice as a mayk of 
respect ; that doubtless was the view taken of the 
matter many years ago, when the order you refer to was 
passed; but it has long ceased to be so regarded by 
civilized men. At this day, they regard bare feet as a 
studied mark of disrespect, and it is therefore only that 
we never pull: off our shoes now.” ‘ But suppose the 
Burra Saheb were to take notice of your recusancy ?” 
“Of course if the Burra Saheb orders me to take off 
my shoes, I shall do so. But I don’t expect such an 
order, any more than I expect an order to pull off my 
trousers ; and, in the absence of peremptory orders, I 
consider it more respectful to keep on both trousers and 
shoes, and shall continue to do so.” They looked daggers 
at me, but I was not further molested. . 
The East Indian Assistants also were for the mos 
art inimically disposed towards me ; mainly because, as 
i have already stated, they thought that 1 had no busi- 
ness to be in that office at all; and also, because I did 
not cave in to them as the other native assistant did. 
There were two exceptions among them, however, whom 
I cannot but remember with thankfulness. One was a 
literatus of some standing, who had made himself a name 
by his contributions in Magazines and Annuals, He 
welcomed me with open arms as a personal friend, though 
* he had never known me before ; helped me with bis ex- 
perience in the office, whenever I had occasion for such 
assistance ; and proved himself every inch a gentleman, 
quite above every. feeling of rivalry or class antipathy. 
The other was also an educated man, but not possessed of 
an equally good heart. He, indeed, sided with me, but 
only because I was the Burra Saheb’s nominee, and he 
thought that the best and safest course for him to follow 
was to pull with the current with a good grace 
It is scarcely necessary to notice any more of my 
-office mates at this moment. They will doubtless, many of , 
them, turn up in the course of the narrative, and I promise 
to depict each faithfully as he comes forward. As the 
Irish Magistrate mentioned from the bench, I shall 
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always take care neither to be partial nor impartiafin 
dealing with them. I can say of them generally, what 
Johnson said of the Scoteh—I don’t hate them, nor do 
I hate frogs, though at times 1 am obliged to regard 
them as very unnecessary evils, 





CHAPTER XXIII 


: Visitors AND OMEDWARS. 
Tt willbe understood from the notice I have taken 

of the treatment Mr. Milk-and-Water received from 
the Huzoor that the latter was not aman of a very even 
temper. “He was nevertheless not a bad man: far from 
dt; taken all in all he was a very good man to work 
undew one who did his own work conscientiously, and 
always showed a liking for those of his subordinates who 
worked well. He took a particular fancy to me, gave 
me a toom adjoining his own, and befriended me in 
divérse ways on diverse occasions, What he was most 
fond of was work, constant unremitting work, without 
rest or respite ; and what he did not tolerate was being 
interrupted in his work. One day a smart young man, 
neatly dressed in Young Bengal fashion, with a new 
shawl turban and new patent-leather boots, came to 
see him. The usual glazed card was sent in, and the 
visitor sent for. “Take a seat. What do you want?’ 
“Come to pay my Tespects, ‘sir.” “Very good; but 
what else ? Is there, anything particular that yon want 
to be done for you 2” « Yes, sir; give me an appointment, 
sir.” & Why Baboo, we are making no appointments ° 
now ; there are no vacancies to give away just at pre- 
sent. But you can send*in your application, stating 
your claims.” “Yes sir: But will you give me a 
good appointment in the Department '; a fat, gazetted 
appointment, sir?” «J really cant say anything at | 
present. TI shall submit your application, when I receive 
it to the Governor-General for orders.” « Vety gdod, ‘sir.” 
* Good morning to you, Baboo.”  « Yes, sir.” “You can 
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gomnow ; you see I am very busy.” “ Yes, sir,” again. 
replied the Baboo, but without stirring from his seat. 
* Do go, Baboo; will you?” “Yes, sir,’ and he rose 
from his seat, but stood fast behind the chair. “Well, 
what more do you want?” ‘Nothing, sir.” “Then go, 
please.” “Yes, sir.” “My goodness! why dont’ you 
move?” ‘Yes, sir.” Short Temper could hold out no 
longer. “Will: you go or not?—Qui hye, Baboo ko 
nekal dayo.” 

This, the reader will say, was an ignoramus, de- 
meaning himself as ignoramuses will. Yes; just *so;: 
but unfortunately these ignoramuses are very plentiful 
in every grade of life, and bring a bad name on all 
natives generally. A Deputy Magistrate, while in 
* a boasting mood, related to me how he had forced himself 

nolens volens on the notice of a Judge of the High Court. 
He came to our office very early one morning when 
I and a few other assistants only had dropt in. “Hollo! 
' Deputy Saheb, what brings you here so early ? Has there 
been any difficulty in passing your salary ; or any mistakes 
discovered in your accounts >” “Oh! neither ; I have‘just 
dropped in on my way back from Garden Reach, where 
I went to see Mr. ——., the High Court Judge, at his 
residence.” “TI suppose he receives visitors only in the 
morning.” “Well, no; the fact is he receives no visitors 
_atall, I called another day in the afternoon and was 
tefused. I asked his Jemadar when the Saheb was com- 
paratively idle, and learnt that he did nothing in the 
morning besides reading the newspapers; but that’ even 
then he did not receive visitors. I was determined how- 
ever to see him, and went this morning. I sent in my 
card, and what does he do but write on it—‘On what 
‘business ?” I replied—“To pay my respects.” The 
chupprassie brought back the usual reply—*“ Phoorsut’ 
nehi hye.” I did not know what to do. Shortly after. I 
heard the Saheb ordering his gharry, and I waited for him 
at the landing-place. How was he to avoid me now? I 
stopped him just as he came down the stair-case, and 
I kept him<full one quarter-of-an-hour’standinge there 
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“But had you anything particular to tell him ? Did Fou 
knaw him before?” ‘No, I did not know him before ; 
nor had I anything particular to say. But I make it a 
point to call on all these great folks, and make friends. 
You dont know when they may be of service to you.” 
Can a character more despicable than this be conceived ? 
Mind, the man was a so-called educated man, and held 
an honorable post in an honorable branch of the public 
service. 

The Huzoor of the Account Department never re- 
fusetl to see any one. He had only no leisure for idle talk. 
Sensible visitors took the hint he always gave them. 
One idler after a short interview was told by him that he 
was very busy. ‘TI can call another day when you are 


x 


less so.” > “ Oh, Baboo, I am always very busy.” This - 
was enough for the person I refer to; he never came - 


again: but the hint does not Operate on others in the 
same way. One brave Rajah in particular vexed the 
Huzoor out of his life. Him he could not well turn out 
as he did all meaner fry, and the fellow took advantage 
of his and came to him very frequently—every time 
with a new favor to ask, _ He compromised me too with 
the Burra Saheb to some extent. Seeing that I sat by my- 
self so near to the Huzoor he took me for his special 
favorite, and thought I might be able to help him; so 


after seeing the Huzoor he made it a point to see me. . 


also., While in my room he would often become sd‘ 


uproarious in his mirth as completely to upset the Hu- 
Zoor’s’ equilibrium in ‘the adjoining apartment, and the 
Huzoor thought me. partly to blame for encouraging his 
visits ; though I of course could not have kept him out 
even if I had tried to do so. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
Huzoor No. 2, ann ais FRIENDS, 


MPHE Chief Accountant was a very goodman; but Ac- 
countant No. 2, was the reverse. He hated-natives, 
and was exceedingly foul-mouthed, I had nothing to do 
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with him especially, the Burra Huzoor having selected me 
as his personal scribe ; and it was very fortunate that it 
was so, a8 I could not possibly have agreed with No. 2. 
He also had a favorite in the office, but that favorite 
was quite as afraid to approach him as any body else; 
and even visitors were treated most rudely by him. My 
contiguity to the apartments occupied by the Huzoors 
enabled me to note all that passed in his room. During 
some vacation or other there was a rush of Mofussil 
officers “(come to pay their respects” to the Huzoors, 
They easily found admittance to the Burra Saheb? for 
short interviews ; but the case was very different with 
No. 2. “ Ham janta hye. Salla lok ka choote milla hye. 
Bullo Salla lok ko, hamara phoorsut nehi hye.” Of 
- gourse this was between the Saheb and his peons. If he 
had dared to abuse the officers to their hearing he would. 
have surely caught it, as doubtless some one or ,other 
would have had the courage to hand him up to the Go- 
vernment, and abuse is the last thing which the Govern- 
ment will tolerate. If I remember aright some~Mofu- 
sil officer was for similar conduct degraded and warned. 
The friends of our No. 2, were also apparently of 
the same feather. One of them in coming up the stair- 
case was accosted by a clerk of the office by mistake as 
a brother assistant, with the cordial ‘“Hollo! Robinson” 
and a slap on the shoulder. The Saheb was running up 
the stair-case while the assistant was running downygards, 
and they found themselves looking at each other with 
very different feelings when one was at each extremity 
of the stair-case. The assistant had already discovered 
his mistake, but was puzzled and did not know. what to 
do, If he had only run up and apologized there would 
have been an end of the matter. This he did not, and the 
jrascible Saheb, not receiving the apology he was ex- 
' pecting, ran downstairs,tchased the assistant all over the 
first floor of the office, and gave him a tremendous caning. 
I dont blame the Saheb much for this, - for he was a young 
man then and hot-blooded ; but it ought to have occurred 
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80 purposely, and must have done it by mistake. Fortu- 
nately for the Saheb the assistant he fought with was 
a short puny fellow, who accepted the thrashing quietly. 
The result might have been different if he had a hardier 
man to deal with, and therefore was the Saheb’s action | 
excvedingly indiscreet. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
Success in Orrick AND our or IT. 


\HIRK work is the great secret of an Account office, as 
probably of all other offices also ; and when the head 
man, like the Registrar I have described, does not. under- 
stand his business, this is easily done. My cue from the 
commencément was to take up as much work as others 
Ghose to shirk, and I never had cause to regret this: 
Of course it was painful to be constantly grinding away, 
when others equally placed had plenty. of leisure and 
holiday. But the day of reckoning came. The Burra 
Saheb saw what I did ; the experiment he had taken in 
hand had fully succeeded ; and I was rewarded to an 
extent for which there was no precedent. Then arose a 
ery of rage aid disappointment from all sides, and this 
took the shape of a roundrobin rmonstrance addressed to 
the Huzoor by all my seniors,-some nineteen in number, 
whom [had superseded. But they had mistaken their 
man altogether. The Burra Saheb sent for all the recu- 
sants, returned their remonstrance tu them, and said that, 
if it was hot forthwith withdrawn, he would be under 
the painful necessity, of dismissing the whole of them at 
once. Of course all this tumult did not make me a 
favorite in the office; but my success, such as it was, quite 
reconciled me to the discomfort of my lot. This however 
was the only promotion I ever received for many years, 
and, though I was never actually superseded, I saw 
people on all sides of me afterwards getting on better in . 
life, and never could understand how I came to be lefts 
im the lurch. One thing I never did ; I never cringed, to 
any man fdr a fa%or. oS 
: The experiences I had in this office are of a -varied 
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character. Those who got out of it, I found, generally 
fared well’ in life; but those who stuck to it stuck im the 
mire. One European Assistant left the office and became 
a horse-dealer in Australia, made a fortune there, lost 
the whole of it again—the d—l only knows how, came 
-back to the office, left it again for Australia, where, 
when I last heard of him, he was said to be doing 
excellently well. Another European Assistant was sent 
away for some fault, and became a tea-planter, and 
then an indigo-planter, and is now said to be worth 
some lakhs of Rupees. A third Assistant, an East Indian, 
joined the Police Department, where he is doing exceed- 
ingly well. A fourth gave up his appointment to join 
his father’s business of a hotel-keeper at a distant sani- 
tarium, and is said to be worth plenty of money now. 
A good many others were pensioned off, of whom one has 
become a man of substance by private enterprize ; 
another is doing still bctter by service under other masters, 
his perquisites being greater than his pay ; and another 
is fighting with his wife, with whom he has all along been 
living a cat-and-dog life. Of the Native Assistant# one 
went out with a fat appointment to the Mofussil, where 
he has earned well-deserved honors; another was most 
fortunate in obtaining a fatter appointment in Calcutta, 
to which he is still attached ; a third, who held a very 
petty post in the Account Department went out on a 
fortune-hunting expedition on his own account, was 
taken in favor by some silly up-country Ranee whose 
faith in a Calcutta Baboo happened to be implicit, ‘fleeced 
her and her minor children handsomely, and came down 
laden with booty, the envy of gaping thousands. A 
fourth and. fifth have died; one in the prime of life, 
both exceedingly regretted by those who knew them. | 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Basoo Mapuus Doerv. 


a 


IPHE office building was private property. Tt belonged 


277° . . ¥ 
toa millionaire, who used occasionally to call over 


personally to inspect it. I have immortalized a good 
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many millionaires already in these pages, but this nfan 
waseof so different a stamp that I am induced to foist 
him in also. We did not know each other personally 
before; but he came and introduced himself as well- 
acquainted with the seniors of my family. He was an. 
old gentleman of very unostentatious manners ; I may 
‘say having about him almost the simplicity of a child: . 
The race is dying out. We find very few men like him 
now. Of him an excellent characteristic story is told. 
He had a good bazaar which brought him a handsome 
income. Another rich Baboo set up a rival bazaar in the 
neighbourhood, with a view to break up the old bazaar. 
lt is said of my millionaire that he thereupon went over 
personally to his own bazar, and there accosted each 
detler and fishwife thus: “You see I am an old man, 
a very old man. You are all my children. I have 
two qhildren at home; but all the rest are here. Will 
you desert me, my children, in my old age? Has 
your father deserved this at your hands? If anything 
sits hevy on you tell me and I will remove the oppres- 
sion® Do you complain of anything—any mishebaviour 
on the part of my servants—any shortcomings of my 
own?” They one and all said that they had no griev- 
ances to complain of ; they one and all swore that they 
would never leave their old father’s protection for all’ 
the new bazaars that might be set up. Each dealer and 
fishwie then received as presents, in ratification of the 
contract, a new cloth and sweetmeats. The rival bazaar 
had to’shut up within a week, ; 
Poor old man!, He had perhaps no enemy in the 
world, and.yet was not this man murdered ? Of course 
I allude to the well-known Madhub Dutt, who was killed 
on his way to his house at Chinsurah froin the Railway 
station. The enigma of thet story has not yet .been 
explained. Justly or unjustly suspicion looked ask- 
ance in one particular direction ; but no light whatever 
was thrown on the matter. It was Supposed. that one, 
of his own durwans was the selected agent for carrying 
‘out. the ctime, ‘ind this man, it is said, was afterwards 
‘traced to Lucknow, where he joined the mutineers and 
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died sword in hand. But did that one man do the deed 
alone? Were there no accomplices? The mysteries of 
the Calcutta Police have yet to be unravelled. 

_ _ The old man, as he came to me, had his ndmamdld 
in his hand, which he pattered as he chatted on. He 
was very happy, he said, at home. Of his two sons the 
eldest had died some years ago; and that was his great- 
est grief. But Providence had toned down his sorrow. 
He spoke of his surviving son with the greatest affection. 
He loved to live at Chinsurah, he said, because the 
place was so much quieter than Calcutta, and he wanted 
rest. Rumour had it that he was tied down to the place by 
the silken messes of an unorthodox love. Poor old man! 
Did he not pay too dearly for it? It was when going to 
this ladye-love that he was waylaid and murdered. By 
- whom? Will that ever transpire? Years have passed. 
over the crime. Is it yet to the profit of any man to 
leave the tale untold ? 


THE FEARS OF ORESTES. 
I. 


; (pee fit has left me! oh balmy sleep! 
Thon givest a respite which the gods deny! 
» When furies hound me in their rage 
In vain unto the gods I ery. 


II. 


Voracious virgins! wherefore me, 
Horrid and fierce, ye madden day by day ? 
* What have Idone ? A mother kill’d | 
That mother did my father slay t 


2 Hl. 


Unholy mother and unholy wife, 
Infamous her name throughout all Greece, 
Was it a crime to shed her blood 
Who kill’d her husband with a kiss ? 
: ‘ 
Iv. 
Ye gods ! how awfal is your wrath } 
Jove has no pity; Apollo heedeth not ! 
My mother glares her hideous eyes ! 
Oh can my crime be ne’er forgot ? 


Vv. 


Whither, oh! whither shall I fly ? 
Oh Pylades, my friend, direct my way; 
The ‘nake-crown’d sisters leap around ; 
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The Fears of Orestes. 
VI. 


Strike me with thunder, oh ye gods! 
Almighty Jove, the matricide lay low ! 
Calmly I will meet thy fiery bolt, 
But bid these frenzied demons go. 


VII, 


Ye heed me not! With rolling eyes 

The fiends approach me as J stand alone; 
Hide, Electra, hide me in thine,arms, 

Or see thy brother turn’d to stone. 


VIII. 


But soft, the Loxian prophet comes ! - 


The gods are just ! my mother’s rage is o’er ; 
Latona’s son brings rest and peace ; ° 
Almighty Jove, I ask no more. 


BHOOBONESHOREE 


oR 
Tue Farr Hinpv Wipow. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
Counc or War within THE ZeEeNana. 


‘STN the meantime, the conduct of Chunder towards his 

* wife did not escape unnoticed. Every one wondered 
how, being so loving a couple, théy avoided each other’s 
company. Besides, their health had in a few days suf- 
ferred so considerably from the agonies that tore their 
breast, that it could not fail to excite general attention. 
Kusain’s step-mother Rie did not of course trouble her- 
self wjth enquiring into the cause. Her aunt Lukhsmé’ 
ouce considered it her duty to ask but she could elicit no: 
answer. She concluded, however that it was a lover's. 
quarrels and as such, would soon die away. Kusam’s. 
cousims had often observed her in tears, but their attempt. 
to discover the secret, was as fruitless as their aunt’s. 
From what they already knew, they rightly conjectured 
that Kusam was actuated by envy and jealousy, bub. 
what the matt er was with her husband, appeared a mystery 
to them. How so devoted a lover could in a few days 
turn into so indifferent a husband, was beyond their 
comprehension. 

“The cousins kept watch at night to overhear the: 
conversation of the married pair but they heard only 
sighs and cries of agony. The couple did not even 
exchange a whisper the whole night through. That a 
weak woman should, in a fit of jealousy or anger, refuse 
to speak with her husband for days, was no marvel to, 
these experienced ladies. But how the husband could’ 
be so perverse as to eat his dinner and sleep quiet] 
while his wife lay angry by his side, was more than they. 
could clearly understand.. It was held preposterous for a. 
man to lie‘down fn the same room with an offended wife - 
without falling at her feet to appease her. They .unani- 
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nrously declared,—and the experience of some of them 
was considerable,—they had never heard such an instance 
from the time of their grand-mothers. They therefore 
resolved to fathom the mystery tothe bottom. You are 
aware, Doctor, that in our country, sisters or cousins of 
a wife often sit to arbitrate in her differences with her 
husband. They generally give their verdict.in favor of 
the wife, and kindly recommend the culprit husband to 
appease his offended partner by abject submission. But 
on whichever side they lean, they leave no stone unturned 
to bring about a reconciliation. ‘They seem to take an 
especial interest in such arbitrations, and devoting, as 
they do, their heart and soul to the task, it is no wonder 
that they always succeed in restoring peace. 

“Kusam’s cousins called a council of war, and 
after a lengthy debate, it was resolved to treat with the 
stubborn enemy. Chunder was accordingly sent for. 
When he arrived at their tent, speaker after speaker 
inveighed against his treachery and disloyalty in raising 
the standard of rebellion against his lawful spouse, an 
in broaching doctrines subversive of the divine right of 
women. All arguments and denunciations failed, how- 
ever, to produce any effect on this redoubtable rebel. 
He seemed even to question their right to sit in judg- 
ment over him. For he flatly declined to name the 
conditions on which he was prepared to surrender. He 
said he had his own grievances, and there was no one 
present before whom he thought it worth his while to 
state them. Kadumbinee thereupon asked in a passion, 
if he would pour the secret of his heart on Bhoobonesho- 
ree’s feet were he offered another opportunity of. kneeling 
before her. All the ladies laughed at this, but the bare- 
faced rebel said that the occasion would be too tempting 
to keep any secret in his breast. The cousins laughed, too, 
at this remark, but Kadumbinee took such offence that 
she immediately left the company, declaring the rebel to 
-be incorrigible. 

“ Deprived of its leader, different opinions prevailed in 
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day the ladies again met, again called Chunder in, but 
found him as intractable as ever. In this way, they held 
court repeatedly, but always with the same result. 

When all this was reported to Lukhsmi, she advised 
them to ask Bhooboneshoree to use her influence with the 
culprit. But though she was willing, said Bhooboneshoree, 
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to lay down her life to bring about a reconciliation be- 


tween the pair, she decidedly objected to try her interest 
with Chunder, as the quarrel had evidently arisen from the 
young man’s supposed partiality for her. If he could 
be ptevailed upon to disclose the secret to her, it would 
aggravate Kusam’s jealousy and thereby widen the 
breach with her husband. This argument appearing 
very reasonable, it was at last resulved to employ Muk- 


hoda in watching the conduct of Chunder, as her great - 


@xperience in love matters would probably enable her to 
find a golution of the mystery. 

“ Mukhoda accordingly commenced her campaign 
against Chunder. Like the wise Fabius, she always 
hung on the enemy's rear without coming to a direct 
conflt. When Chunder laid seize to Kusam, he 
was beseiged in his turn by Mukhoda. While he was 
engaged in watching the movements of his wife, hig 
pwn Movements were no less attentively watched by 
the veteran female general. As already mentioned, 
Chunder used to place himself behind a window in 
Kusaw’s room, and applying his eye to a hole, to 


observe all her motions. But when he thought he was 


safe int his hiding-place, Mukhoda stood two yards 
from him on his ugbt, fixing her eyes upon him, 
through a window in the cross wall. Mukhoda had 
this advantage over him that from her hiding place, she 
could not only perceive what he was doing, but what 
he said ; while he was placed at so great a distance from 
his wife that he could searcely hear her unless she spoke 
loud. The poor husband’s struggles, his emotions, his 
explanations, his starts, his tears, were not in the least 
lost upon Mukhoda.. She had carefully noticed how he 
often arméd hitfself with his sword when*® mountin 
fuard over his wife’s castle. Above all, she had. indis- 
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tinctly heard some portions of his last resolution in. 
which he spoke or rather muttered his intention about 

his wife’s murder and the attempt. on Bhooboneshoree. 

Instead of being grieved, she would rather rejoice at the 

latter contingency, as it would thereby destroy the re- 

putation of a lady whose stainless purity upbraided her 

vicious life. 

“She began to deliberate with herself by what means 
Chunder’s latter object could be first furthered and 
accomplished, so that the murder might be prevented 
afterwards. The only plan that occurred to her was to 
decoy Bhooboneshoree into the arms of Chunder at an 
early part of the night instead of leaving him to seek 
her at dawn when the murder shall have been consumma- 
ted. As the last was not to take place till the dead of 
night, she thought she had plenty of time to take mea- 
sures against it and need not be in a hurry to commu- 
nicate it to any one else. As for Chunder’s intention 
with regard to Bhooboneshoree, she was of course resolved. _ 
not to let any one into the secret, so that her desire 
might not be frustrated. Therefore when Chundér re- 
tired to whet his weapon, Mukhoda repaired silently to 
her own room in order to mature her plans, 

“ At 12 o'clock that night, Mukhoda told her cou- 
sins to post themselves behind the sleeping room of 
Kusam if they wanted to overhear interesting conver- 
sations between the married couple. She had hit upon 
this plan with the double object of making them witness 
the outrage on one, and prevent the murder of the other. 
As the ladies were extremely eager.to learn how the re- 
conciliation between Kusam and her husband would take 
place, they needed no second invitation to hasten to the 
place indicated. In fact, since thé interesting quarrel had 
begun, the majority of the ladies were in the habit of 
watching them almost every night that they might not 
lose a syllable of their important conversation. Chun- 
der was not unaware of this. Indeed he had once or 
twice been disturbed in his bed by the ladies demanding 
admittancé into his room for the purpbse of mediating 
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he would gladly invite rather than discourage such Ch- 
couuters, he had, since his quarrel with his wife, flatly: 
refused to acknowledge their right to enter his room. 
This nocturnal disturbance whicb happened from tbe early 
part of the night till 2 o’clock in the inorning, was one 
of many reasons which had influenced him in deferring 
the time of the contemplated murder to a few minutes 
. before dawn. : 

“On arriving at their destination, the ladies under 
the guidance of Mukhoda, knocked at the door of 
Chufder’s room, immediately adjoining that of his wife, 
and demanded admittance; as they could not, they 
said, any longer remain silent spectators of a dispute 
which threatened to last like Krishna’s separation from 
Radhika.” But Chunder would by no means open 
the door. He felt sleepy, he said, and he was ill pre- 
pared, for a scuffle with so many combatants in the. midst 
of asmall chamber. Leaving the young ladies to con- ” 
test the field with an invisible enemy, Mukhoda went 
to rouse up Bhooboneshoree. 

“‘Bhooboneshoree was naturally a heavy sleeper. 
She had only to lay her body on her bed, and the god of 
sleep instantly came to fold her in his arms, The god was’ 
80 partial to her that in spite of intense heat, cloudy sky 
or uneasy bed, he’ would never fail to pay secret Visits 
to her chamber. But at early dawn, fearing to be dis- 
covered in his intrigues with so beautiful a person’ he 
.always disappeared before anybody awoke. Her jealous 
husbarid, when living, often chid her for lying incessantly 
in the arms of her divine lover. But she excused her- 
self, saying that the god came and went away without’ 
her being aware of his visits. But on the night in 
question, while she lay locked in his arms, she dreamed 
of being clasped in those of-Dwarik, who, in spite of her 
struggles and screams, seemed to follow up a tender 
‘speech with a kiss from her cheeks. ; 

“The attentions of this young man towards herself. 
had recently grown so intense and devoted, as will pre- 
sently appéar, that it is no wonder if she dveamed the 
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ihis arms. But whatever the reason might be, she 
awoke in a fright, and though by the light of a burning 
lamp, she perceived she was only clasped in the fond 
arms of her eldest aunt Bindoo, whose lips at the same 
time touched her cheeks, she could not help trembling 
and weeping for several minutes. When she recovered, 
she gently disengaged herself from her aunt’s embrace, 
and knéeling on, the ground, poured forth her whole soul 
in a prayer. Closing her eyes from which streams ran 
down her cheeks, and joining her hands on her breast, 
she seemed absorbed in the contemplation of the zreat 
Author of her existence. ‘ Have pity! Great Father,” 
said she, “on asinner. Many a time have I broken thy 
Jaws in the full consciousness that 1 was sinning. But 
I have still my hope in thy unbounded goodness. A 
mother cannot forsake her child, however, fallen, 
O! pardon my sins in consideration of the afflictions with 
which thou hast visited me, and let not such afflictions 
alienate my heart from thee. A child whom a mother 
frightens, clings close and closer to her breast. So the 
more thou dost afflict, the more let my heart cling to 
thee, The little ant does not give up its hold on the flesh 
even if its tiny limbs be torn up, so let my hold on thee 
be never relinquished even if thy anger tore my heart to 
pieces. The sugarcane, when squeezed, drops a sweet juice 
in consequence of its pain, So let my heart pour forth 
love and ‘veneration the more thou art pleased to tarture 
it. Let not my lacerated heart forget the kind hand 
which has already scattered so many blessings around, 
How blessed was I.with my beloved husband and child 
around me! O suffer me to bear my griefs in remem- 
brance of the joys thou once heaped on me. No more 
happiness I expect in this earth. But grant only this 
that after death they may be restored to my longing 
arms. In place of such terrific greats as the present, 
let me, kind Father! nightly dream of ny beloved hus- 
band and child.” 

«Here her prayer was interrupted by a knocking at 
the~door. Having ascertained that Mukhoda wanted. 
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she slowly glided from the bed, and came out. Thén 
shutting the door after her, she followed Mukhoda to 
another room, where the latter poured into her ears what 
she knew of the contemplated murder. Mukhoda was 
of course, silent on the irreparable injury which, as she 
knew, Chunder's guilty madness of sensuality threatened 
Bhooboneshoree, though she dilated at great length on 
the young man’s frenzied admiration of- Bhoobonesho- 
ree, and of his readiness to obey her in everything. 
She informed her also why she did not like to alarm the 
housé lest in preventing the murder, she would occasion 
an eternal breach between the married couple. — 

“ Bhooboneshoree was thunderstruck. She trembled 
to think that the occasion she had given the young man to 
jest with ‘her, did not only mutually alienate a fond and 
loving couple, but was now to end in murder. She resigned 
herself, entirely to the direction of Mukhoda, and told 
her that the suddenness of the emergency had so unset- 
tied her understanding that she would act just as she was 
desired «to do. If her life-blood could alone, she said, 
wash *away all traces of the misunderstanding, she was 
reedy to shed it at her cousin’s feet, 

“ Mukhoda was highly overjoyed to find her in this 

‘ frame of mind, and hastily conducted her to the 
door of. Kusam’s room, where the other ladies were 
still vainly imploring Chunder to give them admittance, 
The veteran tactician now called upon Chunder to open 
the door to his beloved goddess who had come to lay 
her lotts feet on his breast. Chuncer could not believe 
that his beautiful goddess would be so propitious as to 
knock at his door. Her heavenly voice, he said, could 
alone convince him that she was there. Bhooboneshoree 
was still trembling from fear, but calling all her presence 
of mind to her aid, she said « yes, devotee, I have come. 
Your prayers have rocked me in my seat, and I could 
not sleep in peace while so zealous a devotee remained 
uncontent.” . % 

“ Bhooboneshoree feit herself to be in a peculiar posi- 
tion, in tHe likfof which she had never been “plaéed , 
since her marriage. But the imminent peril in. which * 
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Ker cousin’s Jife stood made her overlook every dilicacy. 

“« Yes,” said Chunder, “that sweet heavenly melody 
can belong to no earthly being ”—and immediately strik- 
ing a light, he came tv unbolt the door. While doing 
so, he said.—“ But goddess! are you really come to illu- 
mine my room. ‘The thing seems so improbable that 
{1 am tempted to believe some syren, imitating your 
heavenly tongue, has come to allure me to my des- 
traction.” 

“The maniac had so carefully shut the door with 
bolt, chains and lock that Bhooboneshoree clearly saw that 
Mukhoda’s information was correct. Before he had 
succeeded in throwing open ‘the door, he observed in 
allusion to the other ladies, ‘‘ Goddess! do not let those 
harpies come with you. They will obstruct me in my 
adoration.” “A Goddess is not to be dictated to,” cried 
Bhooboneshoree majestically. Chunder was _hegitating: 
when Mukhoda said.—* It is better you should go alone. 
He may divulge to you what he may not like others 
to hear.” . 

“As Bhooboneshoree was deliberating the doof open 
ed, and she found herself within the room. In spite of her 
remonstrances, Chunder not only closed the door behind 
her, but carefully locked the one that separated his room 
from his wife’s, so that her screams might not bring any 
one to her aid. 

“Leaving Bhooboneshoree in this perilous situation, 
I am obliged, Doctor, to retrace my steps, and to narrate 
the history of Dwarik’s passion so that you may clearly 
understand the events that followed.” ; 


MY LOVE OF OLD. 
I. 


FPBEEe was a time, ’tis sweet to think 
When seated by the brooklet’s brink, 

I’d wateh the frets of fluid gold 

With thee by me, my love of old. 


Il. 


The joyous warblers’ merry song 
Resounding hills and dales among, 

« And Phebus’ flight to Neptune’s hold ;— 
What charms they had, my love of old. 


c It. 


Life’s daily scenes were then without 
‘A sigh, an agony, a doubt, ; 
They’re full of hopes and joys untold, 
Because of thee, my love of old. 


Tv. 


“Time and the hour then flew away, 
Nor left a stain,*nor wished to stay ; 
Unmark’d by weeks or months they roll’d, 
For thou wert mine, my love of old. 


Vv. 


How oft at noon of night serene 
By the inconstant waning Queen 


Of*stellar*oceans, I was told 
Re ge iy De he eC SY TIS 
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My Love of Old. 
VU 


But times are changed, my bright hopes all 
Are shrouded with a sable pall ; 

E’en gentle zephyr now grows cold, 

Berett of thee, my love of old. 


VII. 


The lovely hills and dales of yore 

Send bounding back my songs no more, 
Our arbour looks like stygian wold 

For want of thee, my love of old. 


VU. 


No longer smiles the waving corn ; 
No longer larks now welcome morn ; 
No longer charm the mountains bold, 
No longer now, my love of old. 


IX. 


And who was she, that formed a part 

Of Time whose shadow soothes my heart ? 
By whom my pleasure’s knell was knoll’d,— 
Need I name her, my love of old ? 


oe 
XK 


Still in this world none e’er shall see 
The hour, the moment when in me 
Thou, made of Nature’ softest mould, 
Wilt cease to be, my love of old. 


R. Mirraa. 


—_— 


THE TIMES AND THE ANGLO-INDIAN PRESS. 
To the Editor of Mookerjee’s Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—Anglo-India, 1 observe, has had its day of 
thanks-giving. The Deity in this case was,the Thunderer 
of Printing House Square, and the favor, which evoked 
the gratitude, was its condemnation of your periodical: 
But the bolt, I am sure, has hardly singed a hair of your 
head. Criticism is only then respécted when it is 
honest and discriminating, but mere vituperation is not 
criticism, and the ipse dixit even of the Times can- 
not shake, the judgment of the | judicious. -But_j 
reflects very little credis oti the iiitelligence’anc 
‘oF the Auglo-Indian press, that it should take. pe eee 

“founded on reasons which are not far to seek. Thal] the 
of Olney observes in his 'Task :-— : 


their 
+‘ Some to the fascination of a name 7Te- 
Surrender judgment, hoodwinked. Some the style t 


Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 
Of Error leads them, by a tune entranced. 
While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 

And swallow therefore without pause or choice 
The fatal grist unsifted, husks and all.” 

The truth of the poet’s remark has been well exem- 
plified by the local press, with a few honorable exceptions. 
That ptess does not certainly boast many bright repre- 
sentatives of English thought and English literature ; 
and hence, unable to form a correct judgment of its own 
on any question whether social, political, or literary, 
swallows the “ grist unsifted, husks and all,” offered 
to it by any English journalist of name. 

To every impartial observer, the attitude, assumed 
by the Times towards your Magazine, cannot fail to 
appear as one of reckless opposition. A column and « 

“a quarter of Jupiter's closest and smallest print, devoted 
4to a Native perfodical; means more than ‘meets the 
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temporary for a number of years; and remembering the 
extraordinarily large interest it takes in Indian questions, 
I can have no hesitation in declaring that, if not the 
entire criticism, thcxinspiration at any rate is unmis- 
takeably Indian. There is a rancour of tone and an 
unfairness of treatment throughout the article which 
points to no other conclusion. The utterances of the 
Times are’ at all timcs eminently entitled to respect; 
hence every one must regret, that it should have lent 
the weight of its name to an expression of opinion 
which the general voice of the country identifies with a 
rabid opponent of Indian progress. And yet to what, 
after all, the offences amount against which the Times has 
fulminated its thunders ? A couple of apostrophic abbre- 
---o tans. in some unpretentious verses which appeared 
Noearly numbers, and the misuse an article 
jose paper! Surely the vision must be exceeding>=- 
zroscopic which could magnify trivial errors,—espe- 
ay ina new undertaking—into enormities deserving 
ithe capital sentence pronounced by the literary censor. 
Bome was not built inaday. The literature of no country 
in the world has started up at once in the perfection of 
manhood. Look into the history of periodical literature in 
England itself—go back to the early days of the Gentle- 

_ man’s Magazine and its compeers, and point out, if you 
can, anything therein equal to the brilliant productions 
which grace the pages of Blackwood and Cornhill and 
Fraser and Macmillan. What was the position of the 
Times itself, —now an acknowledged power in the British 
realm—before the accession of. Barnes to its edi- 
torial staff? Indian literature, then, cultivated with 
foreign tools and appliances, must necessarily be of 
glow growth; and when it is remembered under what 
disadvantageous conditions every JNa’ve undertaking 
is conducted,—I refrain from enume:” ing them here, _ 
since all honest disclosures of facts any ay affecting our 

> Anglo-Indian brethre., are utterly distas.eful to them,— 
it will-be readily conceded, that the difficulties which , 

a dartakine. are of quite a discour- 
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Europeans in the land is fast diminishing year by 
year, and we are now having a stream of gileccias 
who evince no interest for the country beyond shaking 
its pagoda-tree, no interest in the people beyond using 
them as hewers or wood and drawers of water. A 
high English functionary once remarked to a Native 
gentleman, “well, what a change there is in the people 
now!” To which the other replied, “yes, and in the 
Europeans too.” A Civilian of the old school, speaking 
of the latter, told the writer: ‘These birds of passage 
will never love the people so well as those who felt a kind 
of traditionary interest in them. The old cordiality 
between the two races must be ere long a thing of-the 
past.” How soon has the prediction been verified! 
here can you now point to a Heber ora Hare, a Bethune 
or a Ryan, a Palmer or a D. L. R—men who loved 
the Natives with all a philanthropist’s love, and de- 
voted to the welfare of their adopted country. all the 
resources of their fortune and the energies of their: _ 
brain ? Instead of the old blandness of manner, ‘ge- .” 
nial Sympathy, and large-hearted benevolence, you meet 
with superciliousness, race-hauteur, and intense sel- 
fishness on the part of those, whose religion shonl4 
at least teach them humility. In the re»«iston of feel- 
ing which this change in the beari.g of Europeans 
towards. the children of the soil b=» caused in the minds 
of tha latter, the old confidzace has unhappily given 
way to a feeling of swat distrust. And who is respon- 
sible for this deplorable state of things? I answer— 
the Anglo-Indian press. I charge that press with 
sedulously fomenting race-antipathies—with, preaching 
not love and, the charities of life, but hatred of the 
people and their most cherished institutions. Time 
was, when the pages of the Anglo-Indian. newspaper _ 
teemed with instruction, sparkled with  ncy, and’ 
breathed a tone of brotherly love for the atives such 
as Humanity herself must have prompted > when: the: 
‘battle-cry of the press was—Progress and Justice to 
‘India ; wlien th’ advocacy of Indian ~ights and the 
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they doubtless constituted its glory ; when its represen- 
tatives were animated with that spirit of philanthropy 
which, in the person of Burke, thundered against the 
oppression and injustice of Hastings and his myrmidons 
and, in that of Wilberforce, knocked off the shackles from 
millions of Afric’s fettered sons. It was my privilege to 
know some of these generous Englishmen. I can never 
forget the urbanity and earnest sympathy and genuine 
affection which marked their intercourse with my country- 
men. They loved—they encouraged,—they nobly sup- 
ported their Native friends. It was they’ who narsed 
manly aspirations in the Native mind: Apostles of 
constitutional freedom themselves, they taught us to fight 
for political rights by coustitutional means. Under their 
fostering care, the Native press sprang into éxistence ; 
under their auspices, the first political association in the. 
country had its being. a 
Stimulated by their example and encouraged by their 
teachings, a band of Indians arose, who felt that in the pecu- 
liar relations of India with England, if the Native, who was 
wholly unrepresented in the Government of his country, 
and differed so widely from his rulers in religion and lan- 
mae, in manners and customs, did not exert himself to 
“u>~—~+s-hig own condition, a helpless dependence onPro- 
ameliorave H™. the most effectual means of securing that 
vidence was no Pat many states, which had fallen from 
end. They observed ti ‘springing to life and activit 
their ancient greatness, w6,SP" oa Ss saéd 3 Hef 
ipance dia—poor India2/9%e remained in the 
again, and that In Pp satleasitéefnll apa-. 
Slough of Despond because of the listlessii - ee 
thy of her sons; and they wisely porcnde at us er 
self-help and self-dependence all hope of National pros 
erity would be built on sand. Thus they learnt to rely 
a themselves, and gradually created that ea aa 
opinion which is now so well represented by the Nativ: 

: J ativ: litical associations. Their exertions 
press and Native po E friends.’ 
were most generously seconded by their a dele oa in 

~Read the speeches of George Thompson de al 
Calcutta about this time, and you will realize e 

inced by Englishmén with those of 

watm sympathy evinced by ng civil 

our countrymen who first struggled to remove our : 
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‘and political disabilities by means of constitutional 
agitation. 

But how stands the case now? There is hardly a 
single undertaking with which we are identified that is 
not assailed with ridicule by a number of Europeans 
who claim to represent Western civilization in this 

- country. Every educated Native, who is not a traitor 
to his fatherland, is an eye-sore to them, He is mis- 
represented, reviled, and held up to public scorn. The 
whole vocabulary of abuse is exhausted on him. And 
why? Because he dares to lift up his voice against 
oppression, to ventilate his grievances, to claim for his 
countrymen some of the commonest rights of humanity. 
With this class’ of Europeans, the gurreeb toady is - 
a jewel of a man, because he licks the hand that strikes 
him, makes no unpleasant revelations, and is content 
with the good the gods are pleased to give him. All 
the rest are niggers, who have no right to cherish an 
of the holiest instincts of the human race. The Bota 
Indian Association, for instance, is a dishonest humbug, 
Its memorials are simply long-winded, impertinent non- 
sense. Suppose a criminal bill is introduced in Council 
which proposes to entrust young executive Officers with—~ 
dangerous powers hostile to the liberty of the subject, 
and the Association, in the interests of the people, urges ~ 
its objections against the bill. A shower of abuse is 
immediately poured on its devoted head for such auda- 
city. The Hindoo Patriot is a seditious journal, jn 
which the half-educated Bengalee airs his republicanism 
and his bad English. If it attempts to expose the 
freaks of Personal Government, the attempt is credited 
to factious motives, and the editor given in custody to 
the Prince of Darkness. Mookerjee’s Magazine is a rebel 
periodical, because it ventures to ridicule the mortal 
Juggernauth of Alipooree, and to break a lance with some 
of the heroes of the Anglo-Indian press. What right have 
you, sir, to cock up or whisk your head in that man- - 
ner? If Jim Wilson is scurrillous, that is no reason 
why you should insult Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights in his person by exposing his pretensions. If’ 
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Tie calls you a “wild ass” or. gloats on an. imagine: 
~. shoe-beating ” administered on your editorial: Tae: 
-what of that ? Is he not still within the bounds of good 
. taste—is he not still moderation itself? At any rate, 
so thinks Alcibiades, and Alcibiades is an honorable man, 
go are they all—all honorable men! The white man’s 
dirt is hallowed matter, your very ambrosia is but pitch— 
pitch—pitch. Fling it then to the Charivari and his 
“ liberal man 1” 

. A brilliant pupil of a Missionary institution once 
being asked what part of speech was John Bull, answered, 
—*‘an indefinite article.” The reply is certainly correct 
in one sense. John Bullis beyond question a sterling- 
hearted animal, but he is an indefinite article for all that. 
‘Study him closely in all the relations of life, and I defy: 

ou to state what he precisely is, His nature is as unin- 
telligible as the articles of some of your Anglo-Indian 
contemporaries, He is everything, and yet nothing in 
particular—an exquisite compound of inconsistencies,— 
across between a Lilliputian sbell-fish and a Brobdigna- 
gian Gorilla! A prince in soul, he is still a ne gee 
at heart. - It is hard to say whether he was entirely made 
after the image of his Maker, there is so much! of the 
‘Angel and Beelzebub in him. Such a strange being, 
and yet so glorious withal! With aspirations ‘soaring 
beyond the empyrean, he not unoften grovels in the 
mire. His religion, it is well known, is muscular. Chris- 
tianity. He kills his foe with a prayer in his lips. He 
preaches peace, and yet he would go to war for a seritiment 
He inculcates love of man on al! his neighbours, and 
oves his sincerity by loving himself. With a capacity 
for the highest intellectual enjoyments, no man is fonder 
af the creature comforts of life. than himself. Roast- 
beef is his ambrosia, and home-brewed ale his nectar? 
Both he consumes in such enormous quantities, that his 
old doublet has grown too small for his burly frame. 
Of late he has been practising Bantingism to reduce 
his bulk,- but still he cannot go without his cake-and 
ale even-on the occasion of a funeral. ‘rhe best way of 
ngratieting yourself with him is through the belly.. 
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His.grandest schemes are conceived at the dinner tablet 
and though ordinarily reserved and taciturn. he is exceed- 
ingly garrulous over his bow! of punch. fis enormous 
bunch of keys is perpetually dangling at his side, and 
yet should any one presume to’ insinuate aught of the 
counter in his hearmg, ten to one the imprudent man 
pays‘dearly for his presumption. An enthusiastic lover 
of liberty. himself, be often sheds his dearest blood and 
pours out his still dearer treasure in knocking off his 
neighbour's fetters ; and yet not long ago he grudged 
one of his children the exercise of a just right or two, 
so that the latter threw off the authority of paterfami- 
lias, changed his patronymic, and is now occupying 
a separate residence under the nom de guerre of Brother 
Jonathan. His notions of justice are so very strict, 
that it is related by his family historian that, once when 
a servant forged his way into a splendid estate, he 
- actually put on sackcloth and ashes and stormed and 
fretted and abused the said servant most seurvily ; but 
his kindly nature at length getting the better of -his 
passion, he forgave the man, and quietly retained the 
property as a gift of Providence. which it would be 
irreligious to give up. , 
Such being the characteristics of John Bull, his 
policy in his Indian Zemindary naturally partakes of 
the virtues and vices of his nature. He is generous and 
illiberel, gentle and fierce, good-humoured and captious, 
by turns. He has the good of his tenantry at heart, 
and yet, like all absentee land-lords, does not scruple 
to rack-rent them ; _and he is, moreover, much given 
to levying abwads or cesses. If he has a feud with an- 
other Zemindar, as he had the other day with one 
‘Theodorus, he proceeds to levy a war-khurcha from his 
ryots ; if he invites a friend home and gives his guest 
a sumptuous dinner, the cost is sure to be recoverdd 
from them under the name of bhoj-khurcha. And the good 
easy man actually fancies that they pay these exactions . 
most cheerfully. If any of them ever complains of 
such illegal buraens, he replies that he might enhance 
their rents if he chose, but, as he was at once their 
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ma bap, he did not like to harass them in that way, 
but preferred levying a cess as occasion arose, deeming 
that to be a more satisfactory mode of adjusting rent. 
* He is not a bad land-lord on the whole, and indeed he 
‘might make a really good one if he himself looked a 
little more closely into the affairs of his Zemindary, 
instead of relying entirely on his local Naib and Teh- 
Nildar and Darogah and other Cutcherry Amlahs. He 
might at any rate insist on the three stewards of his 
home-estate to watch the proceedings of the said 
Amlahs with greator vigilance. In that case, I aursure, 
‘he would be enabled to dispense with a good number 
of his paiks and lattyals, much to the relief of his 
tenantry. 

L forgot to mention, that John is blest with a large 
family of children, both male and female. Many of 
the girls are patterns of feminine excellence,—one in: 
particular, named Florence, is generally believed to be 
an angel in disguise; some are imitation-men, and 
delight in masculine pursuits, claiming equality with 
the stronger sex except in respect of certain hirsute 
ornamentations of the face, and resenting the least in- 
sinuation that, in the economy of nature, their chief 
function is to breed the species, and their proper 
place is only the lying-in room ; while others form 
a devout sect,—a kind of Brahmicas, whose only Deity 
is Fashion, at whose shrine the wealth and peace of 
their parents and of their husbands, are sacrificed with- 
out remorse. Of his children of the male gender, a 
good many are downright bricks—chips of the old 
block, only a little too much inclined to submit to 
petticoat government which some koolin philosophers of 
the present day hold to be the most despotic form of gov- 
ernment in existence; while others are perfectly graceless 
séamps,—reckless, arrogant bullies—who wantonly insult 

- all who come in their way, maltreat the old fend cow, 
_ seldom go to church, engage in constant brawls with their 
neighbours, and are eternally swearing and cursing for 
the mere fun of the thing. John has, moreover, a very 
considerable number of poor relations dependent on 
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his bounty. These are very industrious, thrifty souls 
with.the bump of acquisitiveness inordinately developed 
in their cranium, so much so that some naughty wag 
or roguish maligner, I suspect, actually spread a rumour 
that they sold for a pecuniary consideration one of: 
their ancient chiefs whom they were bound in honor 
to protect. As may be naturally expected, John has 
quartered many of his children and poor relations on his 
Indian ryots. To reconcile the latter to this domi- 
ciliary arrangement, he is good enough to entertain 
them ‘with promises of a large share in the management 
of his estate ; and though his promises have not been ful- 
filled, he frequently repeats them in his perwannahs 
to his Naib, which is as good as perfect fulfilment. In 
justice to him, it may also be said that he is a generous 
friend of education and of liberty of speech; but then 
he expects that both should be used for purposes of his 
glorification, and not for hostile criticism either of 
himself or the Masters Bull, who are styled Huzrut b 
the appreciative ryots. No man is more severe on himself 
than sohn. When in good humour, his sallies of wit are 
very often directed against his own unwieldy proportions, — 
old-fashioned habiliments, gaiters and top-boots, pro- 
truding paunch and puffy cheeks; but if you dare to” 
sing to the same tune, though in a much “ot key, he 
tucks up his sleeves, and with athuiaering oath, which 
makes the very welkin ring with its. irreverent notes, 
puts himself in a pugilistic attitude as if determined 
to send you to Blazes. . 
This, then, is the seeret of the Times’ unfavourable 
critique. If you should stand well with John, eschew poli- 
tics, and restrain your independence. Burn Ram Sharma, 
especially, in effigy. Put his Muse in fetters. His satirical 
verses hit, which is an uhpardcnable offence. Every man 
is not a pachyderm, and Huzrut, in particular, is credited 
with a very soft skin and a still softer head. Hindoo 
as you are, he may call you bonhi and all manner of | 
names, and pull your ears or tweak your nose for you 
on the strength-of that interesting relatiouship, bat 
you should quietly submit -to the imputation, content 
G 
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‘to pocket the insinuation of sullied Jet—nay, embrace 
the “liberal man” in loving folds of brother-in-lawship !- 
Of course your occupation as an “ unbroken koolin” would 
be gone, but then you would have the satisfaction of. 
enjoying the sumum bonwm of. life—the good will of the 
haughty, overbearing Quihye. ; 
; Yes, meckness should be the badge of all your 
‘tribe, and your reply to all revilings should be pitched 
in a bondman’s key. You should say with the Jew— 
“ Fair sir, you spet on me on Wednesday last ; : 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time - 
You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 
I ’lt lend you thus much monies !” 

That Mookerjee’s Magazine should be deemed no- 

torious, and the quality of its articles depreciated by 

_ certain Anglo-Indian writers who see nothing com: 
mendable in any independent Native undertaking, is 
not at all surprising. Chime in with their views, and 
write yourself down a humble admirer of Huzrut and 
his oracles, and you are sure to be petted and-fondled 
as a‘ very respectable Hottentot. Is not the Feople's 
Friend, according to them, the leading Native organ, 
whose bad English and-silly twaddle are often quoted in 
their journals with approbation, because it plays the 

_a bottle-hoider to them? A meck Baboo of the Uriah 

: ‘Heep type dies full of years, and they ‘sing its requiem 
on the dead, because when living, he.always brttered 
them to their hearts’ content. But Michael Datta, 
‘Bengal’s greatest poet, breathes his last in the prime of 
life, and hardly a word of sympathy is expressed for our 
national loss by the so-called friends of India, because 
in life he held his own, and devoted his rich gifts to 
the service of his country. 

Your offences in this respect are so rank, that even 
the leading journal of Great Britain has thought it 
necessary to direct its kind attentions to you. The 

_ writer of the critique at all events meant to crush you 
with ridicule, though it is hard to say in what the ridi- 
etle consisted unless it were in the~ reproduction of 
your title page, and the use of inverted commas in 
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derision of the qualitative particles applied to certaut 
writers in your Magazine. The criticism, however, is 
as effective as the doubt expressed of the honorific 
title of Justice Dwarka Nauth Mitter. The former 
is as generous, .as the latter is significant of thé 
writer’s profound knowledge of India. Out-Heroding 
Herod may be a very agrecable pastime to a journal- 
ist, but it is not unoften indulged in at the expense of. 
one’s. credit for honesty. No one but a fool ever mis- 
takes wholesale denunciations for true criticism, espe- 
cially - where a foregone conclusion appears to colour the 
judgment of the critic. We, Indians, at any rate, are , 
not apt to make such mistakes; and, while grateful for 
the expression of discriminate verdicts, take care to 
receive unfair judgments for what they are worth. It 
needs something higher than the authority’ even of the 
Times to convince us, for instance, that the late Grish 
Chunder Ghose danced before learning to walk, or 
that you, or Babu Rajendralala Mitra, or the Reverend 
K. aL Banerjee, or the other Indian scholars on your 
staff, simply murder the Queen’s English. We should | 
have felt thankful to the critic if he had obligingly 
pointed out instances of the murder. Of course there 
must be inequality in the matter contained in a new 
periodical ; nor is this to be wondered at, when the, 
difficulties which lie in the way of a literary undertaking 
in India are taken into consideration,—difficulties which 
have bafiled the efforts of Anglo-Indian literateurs to 
establish a. Magazine of their own on a permanent 
footing. The concluding portion of the letter-press 
at the foot of your cartoon in the seventh number, 
has been condemned as a ridiculous anti-climax, but 
why, he has not condescended to explain. The writer 
evidently forgot that India _is not England, and that 
the genius of the two countries in their sentiments 
and modes of thought is not alike. What may be ridi- 
culous to the Englishman may be quite the reverse to 
the Indian, and vice versa. Smith may crack a joke — 
with his old motker or poke fun at his elder sister with- 
out reproach; but this, in Ram Chunder, would be 
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“deemed an offence deserving of social ostracism. Jones 
at sixty may dance a jig with his grand-children or 
his neighbour’s wife, and will be set down for a 
merry old soul; but Kristodoss at thirty-five can not 
“trip it“ on the light fantastic toe” anywhere and 
rwith anybody without exposing himself to the charge 
er being an abandoned reprobate. Brown may go from 
‘ALand’s End to the world’s end in quest of a fortune, 
"and will be deemed a blade—a Scotchman almost, but 
“Sumbhoo Chunder must not think of crossing the Kala 
paunee, even for a change, without sacrificing his 
_ status in society, and that of the Mesdames Mookerjee 
and the baba logucs. In the same way, India’ may 
bless a conscientious, popular, and beloved ruler, and 
ask him to remove an exceedingly obnoxious: law with- 
out compromising her matronly dignity in the eyes of 
‘her children, though as it now appears, this may 
. be deemed by an English writer as very ridiculous con- 
duct in the old girl. Orientalism and occidentalism 
represent different, if not diametrically opposite, modes 
of thought; and he who confounds both, or judges the 
one from the other’s point of view, manifests a sad want 
of discernment. It was his forgetfulness of this essen- 
tial difference between the east and the west, which 
‘ led Macaulay to pronounce his notorious verdict on the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata,—the two greatest 
epic poems of India, if not of the world. 
-” The writer in the Times further sneers at the pre- 
fatory notice with which you introduced an article from 
the pen of the late Grish Chunder Ghose as audacious 
aud all that.. Well, if to have observed that any pos- 
thumous production of a man, who, when living, was ad- 
mired asa “ genial writer” by a large circle of friends, both , 
European and Native, would be received by your readers 
with pleasure, was a piece of audacity, then Truth itself 
must be open to that soft impeachment. He next complains 
that, with the exception of two, there is nothing in any 
of the articles he has seen like a treatment of the 
sudjecis they are written upon ; and tuinks he has com- 
pletely floored you with a quotation from Mr. Justice 
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Mitter’s article on the Analytical Geometry of Two 
Dimensions... If he had not been so carried away by his 
zeal to find fault with your periodical, he might have 
reflected that hardly any magazine article ever pretends. 
to treat the subject it handles in an exhaustive manner 
“like a-book,” and that a scientific paper is ngt. 
exactly a proper place for displaying the fancies and _ 
graces of: literary composition. Perhaps he was so. 
_tickled with the title page of your Magazine that he. 
forgot the unimportant fact that it professes to be also 
a joutnal of science. Comte’s work on the Analytical 
Geometry of Two Dimensions not having, as far as we 
are aware, been yet translated into English, its transla- 
tion was undertaken for the benefit of scientific students 
in India. -That was very ridiculous indeed ! 

. The poetry ‘of your early numbers has also come 
in for a share of the critic’s censure. Having discover- 
ed a couple of apostrophic abbreviations of doubtful 

ropriety in.a small epigram and some lines evidently 
inserted as a stop-gap, he exultingly places them before 
his readers—under an escort of inverted commas com- 
-manded by asturdy “&c.,”—apparently as fair samples of 
Native verse. . One is naturally tempted to enquire, 
is this all, after so much wanbine? Now, will your 
London contemporary condescend to express an impar- 
tial opinion on the poetical pieces which have since ap- 
peared in your Magazine ! Surely, as an oriental people, 
we ought to know something about poetry, or we must 
have degenerated under a forciyn rule far more than 
is pleasant to contemplate or creditable to the paternal 
Government of Great Britain. 

The spirit of captiousness which pervades the entire 
criticism must be thus patent to all. But the most 
amusing part of it is, where the writer, while kind- 
ly discouraging independent Native efforts, is good 
enough to advise us, if we wish to write English, to 
contribute to the English periodicals. That would of 
course be an- effectual purification of our sins, but then 
our purgatory must be eternal, and heaven ‘no where. 
When you have given a dog a bad name, you are 
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welcome to kill-him ; again, your ox is Osiris in Egypt, and 
receives divine honors there. Say that an article ia the 
‘productiun of a Native, and you at once ensure its 
condemnation ; but let the same article appear under 
English auspices, it is sure to be pronounced clever and. 
ali that, ‘and its Native parentage denied. Do you ask, 
then, what’s in a name ? ; . 
~ Yes, England would like to hold us in leading 
strings for ever. You may feel all the strength and 
vigour of youth in your veins, but grand-mother is 
constantly funky lest you. get a fall, so you must not 
sexercise your legs. There is that nice go-cart for you. 
Move about in it,—that’s a darling. You may have all 
the manliness and hirsute honors of thirty, still the 
dear old creature wont let you venture in the dark 
unless escorted by Sarah the maid. ‘All this solicitude 
is very kind no doubt, but it is apt to become very 
ridiculous at times.’ Was not the British Indian Asso- 
ciation snubbed by the Zimes the other day for being 
cheeky enough to address the Government on a question © 
which did not concern its members in the least, viz-—the . 
question of the present Famine in Bengal ? What idiots not 
to know better! With a truly Roman spirit, the old lady has 
conferred on us the blessings of education, and a free press, 
but then you must not make use of either except for promot- 
ing the vibration of that pendulum between Boishnuvism 
and Christianity, -- Progressive Brahmoism or Keshuvanity. 
You may discuss the propriety of widow marriage, 
and the feasibility of tapping the clouds with volleys 
of artillery, or of bringing, Prometheus-like, fire from 
heaven ; you may urge the prosecution of works of public 
utility, such, for imstance, as a causeway to the Moon, 
and speculate on the geological formation of Tartarus, 
or the Georgeological development of certain craniolo- 
. gial bumps; you may lucidly- discourse on Mantras and 
- 'fantras, and reveal the mysteries of “ Om the earth,-Om 
-the sky—Om Agni—Om fiddlesticks 3” but politics— 
ay, that’s forbidden ground,—you should never think 
of treading it even in a fit of somnambulism ! 
Grand-mothership has its privileges as well as its 
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anxieties, and he must be a very unreasonable man” 
who would resent either. : 

To this very day the existence of American litera- 
ture is almost ignored by Englishmen. American states- 
manship,—nay, all American institutions, constitute the 
laughing-stock of English ridicule. The American press, 
in particular, is the Aunt Sally of English archers. It 
was only by ingratiating himself with some of the literati 
of Great Britain that Washingten Irving succeeded in 
obtaining a footing among English authors. It was some- 
time before Longfellow’s claims as a poet were recognised 
in England. The cold reception of his early poems by Eng- 
- lish critics probably led him to pen the following lines : 

“Tf perhaps these rhymes of mine should 
~ sound not well in strangers’ ears, 
They have only to bethink them that it 
happens so with theirs ; 
For so long as words, like mortals call 
a fatherland their own, 
They will be most highly valued where 
they are best and longest known.” 

- nowell, also, another superior American poet, is, ~ 
T am afraid, not much known out of his own country 
even to this day; and that because he is a Yankee, which 
is as much a disqualification as being a Baboo, in the 
eyes of Englishmen. : 

' [hbave, however, so deep a faith in the honesty of 
English nature, that I feel sure that, the moment of sur- 
prise. and querulousness over, it will liberally mete out 
Justice to my educated countrymen. No nation in the world 
is more ready to make the amende honorable than the Eng- 
lish: The acknowledgment may be tardy, but it is never- 
theless all that could be wished. As one connected with 
the Hindoo Patriot in the early days of its establishment, 
I well remember the ridicule -with which, in its infancy, 
it was assailed by the entire Anglo-Indian press. But 
its stout-hearted founder and the small band of Bengalis 
who flocked. round him, were not to be laughed out of - 
countenance. Amidst much abuse—discouraged on all 
sides—with ‘hardly a single word of approbation from any 
quarter; these young men silently, but still perseveringly, 
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“went on, gathering strength from every opposition,—sus- 
tained by the noble cause which they had espoused; arid 
rewarded only by the approbation of their own conscience. 
Alas! how few of that band now remain to witness the 
‘triumphof the principles for which they so manfully fought! 
To the surviving few, nothing affords a deeper pleasure 
than to observe the success of the journal with which 
their early struggles were identified. It is now in able 
hands,—Hurrish’s mantle has fallen on worthy shoul- 
ders,—-and that paper, which was at one time so much 
decried for daring.to advocate the cause of India, and to 
give expression to Native feelings and opinions, is now 
listened to with respect and sympathy by a wide circle 
of readers both here and in England. 

A word more as to the Anglo-Indian press. I 
must here observe, and I do so with pleasure, that my 
strictures do not apply to the Englishman, the Indian 

_ Statesman, the Observer, the Bengal Times, the Civil and 
Military Gazette, for though some of their conductors are 
not free from occasional exhibitions of illiberal petulance, 
they are on the whole conducted with due regard io the 
interests of truth, and where race questions are not 
involved, with fairness towards the people of this’ 
country. My censure is chiefly. directed against rabid 
journals like the Indian Daily News, and the Friend of 
India. As the former is in charge of a penny-a-liner 
whose opinions are not entitled to much weight, T shall 
confine my remarks to the latter, the position of whose 
editor as the successor of such able writers as Marshman 
and Townsend, unfortunately gives him an accidental 
importance to which he is entitled neither by the gifts 
‘of his mind nor the qualities of his heart. He claims 
to be the leading exponent of public opinion in India, 
but the justness of his pretentions may be measured 
by the amount of popular confidence he enjoys.as mani- 
fested by the result of the late Municipal elections at 
Serampore, With the exception of his own imps, hardly 
a‘single respectable householder of the town honored 
him with a vote. When he telegraphed to’ London to 
say that the election system was successfully introduced 
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into India, he might have added the significant words—-— 
“and George Smith was nowhere!” ° 


He is. at the head of that class of writers, whose’ 
cry is—-India for the Anglo-Indians, and whose rampant 
Sahebism is so outrageous, that one is forced to exclaim 
with Byron :— 


“Oh Wilberforce ! thou man of black renown, 
Whose merit none enough can sing or say, 
Thou hast struck an immense Colossus down, 
Thou moral Washington of Africa! 
” But there’s another little thing, I own, 
Which you should perpetrate some summer’s day, 
And set the other half of earth to rights ; 
You have freed the blacks—now pray shut up the whites.” 


To journals like the Friend of India under its pre- 
sent management, the English-educated Native, in par- 
ticular, is an object of the most inveterate hatred, 

Whatever he does is assailed’ with ridicule, and he is 
represented as a pariah, who deserves only to be hunted 
down without mercy. If he urges a reasonable claim, 
however temperately ,—if he exposes the tyranny of power, 
however justly, he is still condemned as an impudent vil- 

- lain,—as a traitor to the State. Every Anglo-Indian snob 
is an uncrowned king,—the anointed vice-gerent of Queen 
Victoria in India, and the audacious Native who dares 
to question the White Snobocracy’s “right divine” to 
oppress their neighbours, is put down for a budmash, 
or felon if you will, whom they would hang, draw, and 
quarter without benefit of clergy. Furioso may prove 
a veritable Cain, but you must not hint anything beyond 
a diseased spleen as the proximate cause of his dark bro- 
ther’s death ; for, if you do, you are at once taken to 

‘task for “ Asiatic hatred of Europeans ;”-——English educa- 
tion is pronounced to be an utter failure in the country ; 
—and such stock abuse as “‘ the leopard never changes 
its spots nor the serpent forgets its cunning,” &c., is co- 
piously showered on your devoted head. Dear me! what 
a hubbub wes raised a few years ago, because 2 certain 
Native gentleman, more outspoken than wise, dared to 
call a spade a spade at a political meeting in the Town 
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~Hall.. The din and clamour, at any rate, deafened me at 
the time. é 

’ The existence in India of a foreign government, 
under which the only open sesame to place and power is 
a knowledge of the tongue of her rulers, naturally 
induces the people to cultivate that tongue. Not that 
we are desperately enamoured of a language deficient 
in the commonest terms expressive of some of the 
ordinary relations of domestic hfe, and of which the 
indefinite uncle and aunt and brother and _ sister-in-law 
are as great puzzles to us as its nomenology bristling with 
Hogs and Wolves, and Crows and Daws, and Foxes and 
Gooses, and what not. besides. Sanscrit, being our 
glorious heritage, we might, without much violence to 

- our feelings, forego the luxury of acquiring English 


with its irregular verbs, strange prepositional particles, 


and still stranger concord, were it not an absolute 
political necessity. : 

.'’he mission of these writers would seem to be a 
systematic misrepresentation of the Natives. Japhet 
dwells in the tents of Shem, not as a brother—not even 
asa friendly guest, but-as a visitor bent on picking 
holes. They forget that we are fellow-subjects of the 
game sovereign ; and that, in no true sense a conquered 
nation, we have established, by a century’s allegiance to 

the British crown, our title to be treated with as much con- 
sideration as our fellow-subjects in any part of the British 
Empire, at home or abroad. They forget that we once had 
a glorious past, that our national existence began with the 
very Morning of Time, and that, compared with us, classic 
Greece and Italy are but things of yesterday. They 
forget that, though now fallen, we have sprung from a 
race ennobled by the heroism of Rama and Lakshman, 
glorified by the virtues of Seeta and_Shavitri, and en- 
riched by the lyre of Valmiki and Kalidasa. We are 
thankful for criticism, however severe, if it is just; but 
they little understand the mild Hindu, who fancy that 
he is so oblivious of the past as not to feel with bitterness 
the attacks persistently made on his national character 
by his maligners in the press. While England's great- 
‘est sons,—her statesmen and her thinkers, would extend 
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to us all the rights of a British subject, a number of no- 
bodies here unceasingly cry for a retrograde policy, a 
Reign of Force unfettered by Law—the dethronement 
of Constitutionalism and the elevation of Personal Rule. 
These men would fain see her recall the blessings which 
she has conferred on us,—the blessings of a free press, of 
education, and of equality.. Ignorant of the meaning of 
Liberty, they boast themselves as her sons, and yet 
advocate the imposition of heavy shackles on us. 


. “ Is true Freedom but to break 

Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 

_ No! true Freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free !” 


Writers of this school frequently amuse themselves 
with selecting specimens of bad English either spoken or 
written ‘by the philological shopocracy of China Bazar, 
and fathering them upon the educated Native in derision. 
of his English scholarship. This may be a profitable 
employment to journalists in want of matter, but the 
censure is most provoking, coming as it does from men 
whose claims to be recognized as writers of chaste English 
are by no means very strong. I have before me, at the 
present moment, a number of Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
which teem with such phrases and expressions as “a 
month ago” for a month hence, *‘ just exactly the thing,” 
“very two places,” “almost existence,” ‘better halves 
of.a man,” “let him groan if he liked,” “curiosity to 
put right the majority of them,” “drink their money,” 
and the like. Indeed a very respectable volume might be + 
filled with such choice speciméns of Anglo-Indianese. In 
- an‘article headed “The Queen’s versus Baboo English,” 
the Friend of India the other day pronounced its verdict 
against the Baboos, after its own characteristic manner ; 
but the same article that contained the verdict, con- 
tained also so many offences against Lindley Murray, 
that the Grammar School which sent out so distinguished 
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a scholar to indulge in the pleasure of his individual 
culture on the banks of theHooghly, has hardly any great 
reason to be proud of his grammatical achievements. For 
the edification of your readers, I subjoin a few extracts 
‘from the article in question:— 


“Tae more interested we are in the extension of English 
education to meet a natural demand, and the more hopeful we 
are as to the future of the Native thus instructed, the more jealous 
does it become us to be that the purity of the Euglish language in 
India shall be preserved.” 


“Up to the Mutiny the old colleges, whether Missionary or 
Government, produced scholars who were saturated with English 
literature and learned the English language till they spoke it well 
instinctively.” 


“ We cannot speak for Bombay, nor do we believe that Pro- 
vince fo show results so bad, because of the greater prominence 
given to the philological method of instruction, and of the smaller 
number who learn English.” 


“ We ‘regret to find that even a Justice of the Bengal High 
Court is held up to ridicule in the Times last week, and his deser- 
ved appellation of “ Hon’ble” is doubted, by means of inverted 
commas, because of the low literary. company that he keeps in 
the most notorious Magazine of this class.” 


“ The root of the evil lies in the bad school training.” 


“Were the good old drill and the indispensable memory work 
insisted on by teachers in Jearning grammar, as the latter is pain- 
fully -practised in learning what is called History by rote, we 
should not have to complain of such lamentable results.”’~ 


« The Calcutta University, at least, instructs its B. A. Exa- 
miners to deduct marks, in every subject, for bad English. Hence, 
even in the History papers. more men cre plucked for such Baboo 
English as “‘ Whole Bengal” or ‘repudiate against” or Corn- 
wallis spelled with one /, or Bentinck without the second n, than 
for their ignorance of the facts. The remedy lies first of all in 
the school teachers.’ 


« Phirdly, the University Entrance Examination must be ee- 
formed, as Lord Northbrook has wisely arranged that it shall 
partly be in Calcutta from December next. 


« Finally, if English is to cease to be a foreign tongue to the 
educated Hindoo, if he is not to lose his grace of manner, his 
politeness of demeanour, his flowing vernacular style and his 
moral ideal, under our secular English teaching, Englishmen will 
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seek to affect native society by mixing more with its members, 
and by unconsciously influencing them alike in their lietrature 
and their life.” ; 

In the same number of the Friend, in which the 
article under notice appeared, occurred the following pas- 

_sages displaying a glorious confusion of pronouns :— 

“The public look to the Hon’ble Messrs. Sutherland and 
Colvin for an effective representation of its views to Government.” 
—Page 86, Jany. 22, 1874. 

“But such was not the course adopted by Mr. Hogg, and in 
common justice we trust the public will shew a sense of the fact 
that his action has been faken in their behalf.” —Page 90. 

« The real difficulties of the new market have but now com- 
menced, and they need not be feared if only the pudlic be true to 
its own interests.”—Page 90. 

T closed my last letter with a question,—I shalk 
conclude this with another.—Js not the desecration of the 
Queen's English among the Huzrut class in India going 
on at an ever accelerated pace ? Perhaps the reply will ' 
be, that the foregoing are not bad specimens of news- 
paper English Humph ! There’s a settler for you, 
Parmahangsha ! 


Yours sincerely, 


Brirca. 


MOHINEE: OR THE HINDU MAIDEN. 
I. 


, SONNET: TO THE READER. 


O Taste and Candour true I dedicate 

These lines. Fair Poesy, the tend’rest flower 

That doth bloom in the Muses’ sacred bower, 
Is destined still to feel the blasts of hate. 
And ’tis the too inevitable fate 

Of all, to whom is giv’n the gift and power 
Of song, to meet at first a very shower 
Of poison’d darts from wits both small and great. 
This know J, nor regret the fate as hard : 

For the true Critic, ever in the end, 

Repairs the past, and, like a gen’rous friend, 
To real Merit gives her just reward. 7 
I plant this flow’r, then, in our Indian soil, 
Heedless if praise or blame attend my toil. 





WEET Mohinee, sweet charming Mohinee, 
‘Like Love’s own star, cheer’d with her presence bright 
Her father’s hall, his sole delight in age, 
And only prop in lonely, widowed years. 
And day by day in perfect loveliness, 
Like to the waxing moon, the maiden grew 
The queen of beauty all the country round. 
And she was gentle as a dove, and pure 
As virgin snow, and artless asa child, 
And rich in all the hearts affections warm : 
Yea, a rose-bud without the thorns was she ; 
A swanlet sailing in a crystal lake ;_ 
. A moonbeam through a vista glancing bright :— 
‘And so this lovely thing was loved of all. 
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Her fathér’s mansion stood upon a bend 
Fantastic of the noble stream, whose waters, 
Flowing from Shiva’s hoary, matted locks, 

Salvation brought to Saugor’s hapless sons. 

"Twas half concealed from view by stately trees, 
Which grew luxuriant in the garden fair,— 

That belted it as with a living green,— 

And looked like Solitude’s own secret: bower. 

Here were the graceful tamarind, and jack, 

Th’ umbrageous mangoe, and the lofty palm, 

That fanned the lilies in the pool beneath 

With its broad foliage, the cocoa tall 

With its rich verdant tuft, and the shady jam. 

And, mingled with these, th’ ausuth and the banyan, 
Growing on some dilapidated pile, 

Uplifted their green splendour to the skies. 
Here was the kadumé straight and fair, whose golden 
Globes, emulous of heaven’s brightest stars, 


‘Recall the amours of the shepherd’ ‘god 


By the green marge of Jumna’s placid stream. 

Here were long lines of fragrant bocool sweet, 

And kaminy in most fantastic trim, 

And champa whose rich yellow blossoms breathe 

An odour that, borne by the summer breeze, 

Over a crystal stream, seems to the soul 

Imbued with love of Nature and her charms— 

An exhalation sweet from Parijat, 

That blooms but in Indra’s ambrosial bowers. 

Here all unchecked, the jasmine sported wild, 

The white dhatura hung her modest cups, 

And revelled high the myrtle thro’ the year ; 

While the sweet Malathe with tendrils soft, 

And Madhavi, embraced some sturdy palm 

Or pine, and mated thus they flourished fair, 

Like beauty clasped in manhood’s lusty arms. 
Here many a singing bird of various hues _ : 
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Built on the boughs its curious, tiny nest, 
Whose delicate art shamed al] human skill. 
Here oft the cuckoo with its silver voice 
Courted the yielding echoes of the place ; 
And the sweet kriehna-gocool with plumage gay " 
Of shining gold, and little ruby bill,— 
Like to some beauteous voice from fairy land,— 
Wished ever-living joys to married love. 
Here, too, the bohoo-kotha-koho poured 
Its plaintive soul in iterated strains— 
Their burthen still,—wake, damsel, wake thy voice ; ; 
And the papya pealed its sorrows wild 
In witching notes.of luscious melody. 
Nor were less heard those miustrels of the east, 
The doel and the shama. These oft made 
The sylvan grove resound with thrilling songs, 
That steeped the soul in soft elysian bliss , 
While the humming ¢oon-toon from spray to spray 
Flew, trilling jocund notes of elfin joy. : 

This sweet spot and some miles of country round,—~ 
A rich domain—had to her sire come down , 
From a long line of ancestors of pure 
Brahman blood, all whole and entire, though then 
The Moslem held the country in his grasp, 
And law was note. The place was called of men 
Shooropore, habitation of the blest. 
But was he blest, the lord of that domain ? 
Not he. For still he passed his days in moody 
Silence, rapt in his grief, and still bewailed 
His cheerless hearth and lonely widowed state, 
Though fourteen summers in their annual whirl , 
Had circled round since she, his sainted wife, 
Left for the skies, leaving an image sweet 
Of her sweet self in lovely Mohinee. 


The precious gift of God to him in her 
- He prized so much, in her who girt his soul 
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As with a golden zone of love,—now lost, 

+ He through all those long weary years rctaincd 
The impress ineffaceable of that 
Undying love he bore or rather wore 
Round his heart, to aught else impervious now. 
And so all earthly things, his house and lands, 
Were unto him mean things beneath his care ; 
And so the garden grew into a wild, 
Where once he loved to range in happy years, 
*Himself then happy as the birds that carolled 
There. 
. Lonely was his hearth, and Mohinee 
His all in all ; and‘her the father loved 
With that intense, that two-fold love of father 
And mother, which a wifeless father feels 
For an only child. Aud yet no one knew 
That he so loved the girl. For silent still 
And undemonstrative, he seldom spake 
Word to her; only ere the maid retired 
‘At night, he ever would seck and bless her, 
And then a tear would trickle down his cheek. 
That daughter, and an ancient dame,—her nurse, 
And a whole host of lazy menials, formed 
His present household. ‘Thus bereft of, all 
A mother’s fost’ring care, young Mohinee 
Grew—like a solitary lily fair— 
Midst human weeds and reeds and rushes wild, 
Nursed by the waters of a gentle nature, 
And thes oft-genial dews of bounteous Heaven. 

And she lived in a fairy world of her 

Own,—Fancy’s paradisc—the heart’s creation, 
Where all the hours flitted on golden-wings, ; 
And all was shine without a touch of shade : 
She—even she its flutt’ring butterfly,— 
Ay, an aerial-spirit, not of earth ! ™ 
Flowers unto her were a living joy, 
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+ And ever as Aurora flung the gates 

Of crimson light wide open in the east, oa 2 

Or €ve, fair harbinger of soft repose, 

With golden tresses streaming in the west, 

Came on, amongst the flowers would she play, 

Herself the loveliest flower of them all. 

Or would she sit on some green, grassy plot,— 

A lustrous gem amid rich emeralds 

Set—watching now the fleecy clouds as fast 

Before the breeze of heav’n they‘sailed along, 

And now long lines of shrilling birds in air 

Returning homewards from their foray far ; 

Now the gay lilies dancing in the pool, 

And now the bee with cheerful hum disporting 

The roses *mong. During these bours, her sole 

Companion oft, was Nobin young and fair, =~ 

A distant relation, but constant guest 

Tn her fond father’s house. Half-orphan he 

Like her own self. For when he scarce had learnt 

To lisp the name of father—Oh ! the sweetest 

To mortal ears when uttered by the lips 

Of one’s first-born—that father was no more. 

In quest of gain,—of profitable barter, 

His sire had gone where Delhi’s minarets 

Proud, and multitudinous din of life, 

Proclaimed her still the Mogul’s capital ; 

And there, away from home, from wife and child, 

Made his last barter,—this world for the next. 

‘But though in life he was reputed rich, 

His death found Rumour but a lying dame, 

And he who managed his concerns sent word, 

All—all his ventures had been utter loss. 

So woke the widow from ber dream of bliss, 

And so the silver spoon with which, she thought,’ * 
: Her child was born, proved but a wooden one. 

Now on a scanty income with her boy 
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She lived, the mother’s best and only solace 
~ He; till at last the needful discipline 
‘Of school called him away from child-hood’s sports, 
Where in a distant hamlet held his rule 
A man of learning o’er a youthful world. 
And day by day he stored his mind with spoils 
“of knowledge, ever sedulous to have 
More and more; and his books were unto him 
A passion, only less strong than he felt 
” For thosé soft ‘scenes where, with sweet Mohinee 
By his side, he brushed the pearls from the grass. 
Oft, when on serious labors bent, her face,— 
Her moon-bright face—would on his heart arise, 
Lighting the chambers of soft memory ; 
And still he would yearn for the holidays,— 
‘Those bridal days of their pure loving souls,— 
When home returning with a merry heart, 
All dancing to the music wild of love, 
“He ’d fly to meet that moon-bright face, whose greeting 
Was sweeter far to him than honey, stored 
In hives built by the busy swarm in groves 
Qf orange, or near lotus-mantled streams. 
By that attraction mystical which draws --—~ 
The same to same and like to like wistti force 
Resistless, but still imneeroepiihié,— 
Draws sonle ¢w suuls congenial, hearts to hearts 
“vibrating with the same sweet symphonies,” 
These two were drawn each to the other, since 
Their eyes first met in happy, toddling years, 
Mated in heaven where their bonds were forged. 
The. boy was in advance by summers three 
Of the girl. His fair form and early loss 
Had pity first, then love inspired in all, 
But chief in Shooropore’s lord, who would have 
The child about him oft, or on his knees ‘ 
Or in his arms, before the heavy blow 
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Which made him widower so struck him down. 

And then the stricken soul grew all morose, 

And little Nobin was no more a joy, 

But came and went,—a daily visitant 

Unnoticed by the master of the house— 

Whiling his hours of stay in play with little 
Mohinee. When the twain were old enough 

To venture.forth—to stroll into the garden 

Where bloomed all flowers that love the eastern sky, 
Together they would range the sylvan groves, ; 
Wakening the echoes of the shades with their 
Sweet ringing laugh ;—now chasing gilded wings 
That flitted gay at their sweet will through air 5 
Now list’ning to the voices from the boughs 
Pouring their notes in rivalship of song ; 

Now pausing to survey the bhromora 

Wooing the water-lilies with his hum, 

Or the water-fowls sporting in the pool— 

Floating lives, sounding merry clarions loud ; 

Now plucking flow’rs, which little Nobin twined 

In pretty wreaths around her gracefut brow, 

Or placed with loving hands her tresses ’mong. 
Him gently now and then the maid forbade :— 

“ Nay, ,4uck them not; they look well where they are.” 
To which in acusnts soft he would reply :— 

« But they look better still wreabed round thy brow !” 
So’glided their days happily away, is 
Thus in companionship sweet, till they grew 

Two folded buds into op’ning blossoms fair ; 

She, nature’s queeu,—he, her Ganymede ! 


Ram Swarma. 


WHERE SHALL THE BABOO GO? 


A Prosiem in Natura History anv Practica 
ADMINISTRATION. 


AN empire like British India, with a population of some 
two hundred millions of souls and a revenue of fifty 
millions sterling, must be acknowledged -to be great. In 
truth it is a second-class state in revenue and only the se- 
cond in population, Such an empire must offer innumer- 
able interesting, even important, problems, and not afew 
knotty ones. Certain it is that the variety of the races 
and their endless sub-division in India render the questions 
that crop up in the course of its administration not 
only moré numerous and more delicate, but also far more 
diversified than those of the Chinese Empire,—the most 
populous in the world, but comparatively much more 
homogeneous, at least ethnically. Under. any circums- 
tances, to deal successfully with such questions must 
require in rulers no ordinary amount of genius and tact, 
unless, indeed, luck, that universal solvent, steps in to their 
aid to make all other requisites superfluous. The Gov-. - 
ernment of India must be not only a skilful, but also a 
very learned, nay, an all-accomplished government to 
be able to meet the problems referred to with any degree 
of confidence. Nor has it been known to shrink. in the 
variety and difficulty of the work to which it professes 
to do justice it almost arrogates to itself divine preten- 
sions. It seems to know everything-—-to be prepared’ 
for anything. Itis ¢ cultivator of Chemistry, organic 
and inorganic, in all their branches, agricultural and 
manufacturing ; it isa professor of Hygeine in all its 
ever-shifting mysteries. It is but saying little to de- . 
signate it Master of all Arts, fine, non-fine, and finical. 
Antiquities, botany, mineralogy, geology, astronomy— 
nothing comes to it amiss. Of Jurisprudence of course it, 
is the infallible Pope ; of finance it must take daily cogni-- 
zance. Sociology is its proper province; war some- 
times its inevitable necessity and sametimes its wel- 
come pastime. Agriculture and engineering, commerce, 
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manufactures, tenures—are its every-day work ; - and, 
indeed, between ordinary and extraordinary, necessary 
and unnecessary work,—what not, besides! It is a 
subjdéntdé administration—an encyclopedic Government. 
Its modesty alone seems to have prevented its election to 
every learned society in the Universe. There is, indeed, 
‘no scientific body in the world can compare with it. 
For variety, the Social Science Congress of Lord 
Brougham is nothing to it, let alone the French Insti- 
tute. From the chemistry of quinine to the geology of 
the. moon, from the esthetics of municipal administra- 
tion to the hygeine of the cultivation of a new plant, from 
the political economy of coolie emigration to the ethics 
of the Opium trade and the excise department, unto the 
international law of the non-Aryans, and thé theology 
' of the car of Jagannath, the Government of India— 
including under that term all the subordinate adminis- 
trations—“ resolves” on every subject, “minutés” on 
all questions, “directs” and dictates on every conceivable 
matter. ; 
Under such circumstances, I humbly venture to 
slay a question for solution before the great virtually 
omniscient Government of India. What are the res- 
pective countries—the proper countries—of the herds 
of Britons, Parsees and Bengalis indiscriminately scat- 
tered over the country? It is a question of physical 
geography and ethnology, perhaps, rather than of 
political geography—but what does it matter? The 
Government of India is master of all the ologies and 
ographies that were, are, are to ke or not to be. With 
regard to Ethnology, it has even less cause for embar- 
rassment. That subject is at the fingers’ ends of its 
extraordinary legislative colleague and Lieutenant and 
ordinary Model Administrator and gallant Knight, and 
' extatfs anary (Honorary ) Doctor of Laws, and lucky 
savan, and fifty other things besides equally to the purpose. 
For, though Sir George, from the beginning of his career 
_ in the Indian Civil Service, now some thirty years ago, 
expressed nis indignation at the Bentincks and Macau- 
lays, the Treveleyans and Aucklands, the Camerons and 
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Grants, the Hallidays and Freres and Beadons for en. 
couraging the study of the British classics in this coun- 
try, and his dislike and antagonism to Belles Letters 
and the Fine Arts have grown with his growth and 
become dangerous in proportion to his official advance- 
ment, has he not always varied the monotony of the 
work of an Indian Civil Servant by the dilettante’s 
addresses to—not the Muses indeed,- for they are 
his abomination, but—a scare-crow of an Urania living 
on crumbs: of Kol physiognomy (anatomy being out of 
the question) and Kashmirian dialect (philology being © 
scholarly work)? What, indeed, is any question, however 
recondite, to a Government commanding the assistance 
of such admirable Crichtons, Let those master-minds 
who mighit be disposed to be vain of the absence of the 
word impossible in their choice practical Bowdlerized 
vocabulary forthwith hide their diminished heads 
before” inspired geniuses who stare at the sound of 
difficult-and ask what it means! Before the grave and 
reverend seigniors of the Government of India who . 
divide between themselves the lion’s share of under-: 
standing in Asia, I respectfully submit this question. 
in Natural Histury. What is the habitat of these 
miserable Baboos and Parsees who strew the path and 
cross the purposes and pleasure of the delicate, retiring, 
unobtrusive Europeans, the lineal descendants and heirs 
of that antique philanthropist Japhet? These half- 
naked starvelings, feeding on an apology of rice and 
curry and covering themselves for the most part with 
a coating of mustard o!] and sheltering themselves under 
leaking mud-bamboo-grass-huts, who at once fill every 
school that is opened and cultivate literature on as it were 
a little oatmeal and deem it no bad luxury, who pore all 
night on Conic Sections and che Philosophy of the Un- 
conditioned before a flickering stinking lamp (cherag) 
that makes only darkness visible, like so many Doctor 
Fausts who have sold their souls to the devil—where do 
they come from? What Zone do they belong to ? over 
which parts of the earth are they distributed ? Or do they 
issue out of the sun, moon or other sphere ? Possibly 
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they are erratic imps of evil shot by some mischievous 
meteors or dropped down by some inauspicious terrific 
comet! At any rate it is important to know their first 


ing clearer of circumscribing ‘the activity, limiting the 
sphere of the Baboos. Where can the miserables be 
confined except in their true home, their earliest abode 
in this planet? British philanthropy, when it could, 
retransported the Negro-slaves to Africa and improvised 


It is a grave question, on the solution of which depends a 
whole world of consequences :—the security, peace and 
prosperity of an Empire, one of ‘the greatest under the 
wide Heavens, the weal or woe of full one fifth of the 
human race. For, whether for number, for vitality, or for 
passive capacity for irritating their betters, if not for 
Positive mischievousness, these ragamuffins are not 
wholly to be despised. They are a constant thorn in 
the side of so many good and worthy people of the ge- 
nuine aristocratic color, white or white-and-red, They 
prevent the development of a body of enterprising ad- 
venturers, a handful indeed, but eminently respectable, 
the only acknowledged sons of their Father, but our 
Stranger, Adam—the rightful heirs to Creation of 
' . “The graud old gardener and his wife” 
who. are supposed by - poetic drivellers, and logical ones 
too, to “smile on the claims of long descent.” Their 
very existence and that of such intruders as they, are 
a standing outrage on the true patent Kulins (though 
“broken ”) of the Universe—a constant interference with 
their rights under Prophecy and Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights to ‘dwell in the tents of Shem’ and 
thé rest, and at the expense of the poor fellows’ chil- 
dren. The sovereign aid of Scripture and ‘Trial by Jury 
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goes a great way, and the arms and policy of civilization 
greatér, in all parts of the world, in polishing aboriginal 
difficulties off from the face of the globe. But their 
efficacy seems in one of the Indies—the East—if not 
to fail altogether, at least to halt, to be but inadequately 
gperative. The truth is, the nuisance is not at all of the 
nature of the ideal of the Roman population that that 
other ancient philanthropist Nero longed for, but, on the 
contrary, numerically almost as abundant as animalcule, 
' as tenancious of life as locusts, and far more intolerable. 
The weal or woe of these insignificant creatures themselves 
may be of too little consequence to disturb the pleasing 
reverie of the great Bureaucracy which rules the East ; 
the prosperity or security of the Indian Empire in it- 
self is not a great matter; but the peace of the good sons 
of better Dames Britania and Europa above-mentioned is 
aconcern of the utmost magnitude and import, and I 
am afraid this peace is in jeopardy so long as the ques- 
tion I have started is allowed to be in abeyance. The 
animal nuisance spoken of above is very widely dispersed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. No 
honest European can stir out a step in any part of India 
without meeting with one or another of its unconscion- 
able human elements. They turn up at every conceivable 
point, poke their officious little heads in every transaction, 
Formerly the Baboo (and that term includes the edu- 
cated Indian,—Parsee, Hindu or Mahomedan, through- 
out India) was a wondering simpleton, gazing at the 
European in absolute admiration, as the latter modestly 
imagined—whom it was-a pleasure to patronize, to elevate 
intellectually and socially—even au adminstrative neces- 
sity in some degree to educatein English. All that is 
now changed. The Babu now claims equality with the 
Saheb. He may not have quite passed his apprentice- 
ship, but he has learnt enough to know the rights of 
man and feel a respect for himself and to strive for re- 
cognition of those rights and that respect. Of course 
the unselfish Briton who had hitherto petted him and 
got cheap work out of him as a human machine is an- 
noyed beyond measure, The Baboo is now clearly a 
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brute—no better than a Baboon.* No treatment is too 
severe for him. He must be snubbed at every turn— 
bullied by every white or would-be-white man. So 
reat’ has been the universal loss of temper and with 
it, n@turally, of wits, so great has been the deterioration 
of tone of Anglo-Indian society, that the most high- 
souled Englishman, who would not, even in his bearmg 
towards an inveterate foe, swerve one iota from his . 
demeanour and conduct as a gentleman, considers it per- 
fectly legitimate to forget himself in his intercourse with 
those who are guilty of the unpardonable sin of being 
the children of a soil which has given England the first 
position among nations for wealth and power and her, 
superfluous sons an honorable career. So the Baboo is the 
butt of Our Own Correspondents and held up to ridicule 
in quasi comic papers—crushed under heavy boots and 
by heavier “ leaders.” But the Baboo, unfortunately . 
for Anglo-Indian peace, is not exactly the Bosjeman, 
to be exterminatéd either by brandy-panee or the bullet. 
He takes a deal of both without being done for. He 
is gifted with a most heartless tenacity of life: The 
country is too extensive to be laid waste, the fellows 
too many and too marrying and multiplying to be 
« finished,” or even dealt with as the Russians dealt with 
the Circassians; and, anon, they are too civilized, too quick- 
witted to be easily brow-beat into surrender of their rights 
and aspirations. And yet, with all, their leaders are too- 
plucky, too clever, too dexterous in use of the Europeans’ 
own intellectual resourses and weapons, to make the life 
of Anglo-Indians comfortable,— at all like what it used 
t6 be thirty years since, when they walked in glory the 
’ Indian earth like very gods, undisturbed by the remarks 
: of the highly polished Orientals about them who spoke 
- only Gentoo ( Bengali) or the Moors (.as the Hindus- 
tani was called in those days) or mumbled their most 
necessary-to-be-expressed thoughts in pigeon- English, 
_ as it would be called in China. For the sake of Anglo- 





_ * Vide any issue of that gravely comic journal, the characteristic 
Anglo-Indian Punch, the Lndian Charwari. 
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Indian peace, therefore, if for nothing else, I appeal’ 
to the Government for deciding the question raised by 
me ; let it once for all express its views and end the reign 
of suspense and heart-burning. There is not much 
practical difficulty about the Whites and Whitey-brpwns 
Scattered over the land, no obscurity regarding their genus 
or locale ; and of course no uncertainty about their natural 
rights in Asia—at least in their own mind, They are in- 
digenous to every soil—citizens of the universe. The only 
undetermined point is the natural history, and consequent- 
ly the political position, of some at least of the darker 
races of animals. To come to the point at once, where, 
for instance, should the Bengali Baboo and the Parsee 
Jee go ? What is their proper habitat ? If the wisdom 
of the all-wise, all-knowing, all-powerful Government, 
the master of two hundred thousand bayonets, which 
-occupies very near the place of a Providence over us, 
decide against us, it will be our duty to be resigned. 
It is certainly best for us to know and be prepared for 
the worst. ; 
The question, as I have said, is one of no ordinary 
difficulty. The apparent facts involved seem to obscure 
the real ones. Prima facie the Parsees, Hindoos and - 
Mahomedans are children of the Indian soil, heirs by 
natural right to the Indian continent. No matter; in 
truth they may be strangers for all that. That they 
are called natives, even by Anglo-Indian speakers and 
writers, is nothing to the purpose; the ruling Anglo- 
Indians may know better. Natives! What's in a name? 
Oysters are so called! At all tables in Britain and Greater 
Britain—with every English-speaking man throughout 
the globe—oysters enjoy the name, whereas they are 
well-known to be true natives of no land in particular, 
indeed, no land at all—only of she sea. There,are possibly 
benevolent Europeans who think that if the so-called 
Natives of India (with a capital N, for the sake of 
distinction, ) do not mean to afford gastronomic grati- 
fication and nutrition to Europeans by being eaten up like 
their name-sakes, uhey would do well, and preclude much 
ado, by at once recognizing their affinity to the shell-fish 
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~ tribe and quietly going down to the bottom of the sea : 
Once there they will find enough work for their erergies 
and their little wits in their exertions to elude being fished 
up. It is nothing, too, that they are born in the land of 
Hing, A Maori family travelling in the United States may 
have a child born there who would not on that account 
be esteemed an American, though he may be’ prevented 
by international law from engaging in war against the 
Stars and Stripes. No matter, too, that Nature has put 
the stamp of the tropics on the so-called people of India; 
that does not necessarily constitute them the proper 
people of India, any more than the same stamp entitles 
the Chinese to the rights of Indian citizenship. There 
are American tropics as Asiatic, and the Asiatic tropics 
extend far beyond what the old geographers call India 
within the Ganges. . The true natives, the rightful heirs, 
of India may be the Tanquebar Dutch, or the Pondi- 
cherry and Chandernagore French, or the Portuguese 
of Goa, Chittagong and Feringy Bazaar, or the Arme- 
nians, or the Greeks, or the Khonds, or the Santhals, or 
the Kols, or the Bheels; they, indeed, are evidextly the 
English ; but not, under any circumstances, the Parsees 
or Mussulmans or Hindus, Why, for instance, the 
cheeky, pushing, jabbering, speculative “ tin-caps” 
and Pugriwalas of the Western Presidency who have 
the impudence to pretend to take a verbally unselfish 
and philanthropic British despotism at its word and 
the audacity seriously to essay to drive British manufac- 
tures from India and raise the country gradually to her 
proud old manufacturing eminence when she supplied, 
the world with cottons and silks and other fabrics,—who 
are they ? These fetish-worshipping Zoroastrian fellows, 
who now keep their nose so high,—did not their great- 
great-great-great-great-great............grand-fathers take 
flight to India as mere refugees? The fanatical Mus- 
sulmans, so murderous by nature as not to respect white 
life, nay not even the highest official white lives, though 
their peculiar idiosyncracy may well claim for them an 
expedient, even a weak conciliation,—what right deserv- 
ing of the name, can they urge? Did they not first 
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make their appearance in the Arab descents on Sind” 
and xn the Ghiznian invasions? The Hindus them- 
selves—do not their own foolish patrons, the comipa- 
rative philologists, lingual ethnologists and. pre-historic 
archeologists and such other unintelligible bores, make the 
important admission against them of their being rank 
usurpers of the fields and gardens and cities and forts 
and harbours and ports and shipping. of the poor 
aboriginies ? What nonsense, then, this perpetual talk 

,about the rights of all these several peoples ? how insolent 
their pretension to allow themselves into a place amid 
and beside the rightful occupiers of India and lords of 
creation, the British ! 

; This will never do! The Briton knows better than 
to allow suvh claims. He is a learned man, the Briton, 
and is deeply versed in the genealogy and natural history 
of all animals and beasts, including among the latter 
the Baboo and the Jee and the Khan, and is not to be 
imposed upon by a set of dark-skinned geese cackling 
in the noble English tongue, taught by stupid unfarsee-” 
ing benevolence. Happily for British supremacy and 
‘the progress of the world which unquestionably depends 
upon it, aid are not so stupid or short-sighted. The rulers 
of the North Western Provinces and the Punjab have 
always had the reputation for political wisdom. Their’s is 
the generous liberality which, on the orthodox principle 
of the Moslem butcher who slaughters for his own use 
and. the good of the soul of the slaughtered cattle, 
oppresses people for their own benefit. If the people 
do not see the berefit while keenly alive to the 
oppression, it is their own stupidity. Bombay: has 
at length acquired the inestimable boon of a Governor 
who, bred up in the dialectics of the schools of Europe, 
thinks* that those who are guilty of being born in 
this country being thus logically no-bodies, ought 
to be content with any position and any trifle for 
pay in whatever position, and that those unselfish men, 
who come out on the philanthropic mission of govern- 
- ing so far in the Hast, ought to be liberally rewarded tor 

* Vide Sir P. Wodehouse’s first Convocation Address in Bombay. 
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~ helping to send back an adult self-governing nation to 
leading strings. He only wanted experience, this in- 
carnation of reason and justice, (Dharm-Avutar,) as he 
lately confessed in the Bombay Riots, but he is a 
docile man, and has given convincing proof of his 
aptitude for learning. After allowing himself the 
schooling of the outrages for some time he apparently 
came to his Chief of Police's view that the Parsees.were al- 
ready too many and too disagreeable, and that deference 
to Mahomedan bigotry and pretension was the prime duty, 
of a Christian state. The head of the administration 
of the Benighted Presidency had even earlier com- 
menced his career of ostentatious petting of the Mahome- 
dans. Even if we overlooked the injustice of any general 
measures implying unfairness towards other classes, 
from a sentimental, however mistaken, desire to repair 
the supposed injuries of an assumed formerly-depressed 
portion of the community, such a policy as that of 
Lord Hobart, whether pursued in Madras or in Burma 
‘or China,—considering the peculiarities of the Maho- 
medan character and the barbaric vitality of Islam-gener- 
ally—would be weak at any time, and must be doubly 
- unwise at a juncture when the successive Mahomedan 
murders of Chief Justice Norman and Viceroy Mayo 
are naturally believed to be part of a plot to intimi- 
date the rulers. And yet, after all, special considera- 
tion, or favoritism if you will, towards Mussalmans, 
even somewhat at the expense of Hindus and the 
numerically minor classes, is at least, in the opinion of 
the reasonable, more just, than the lavishing of loaves 
and fishes on strangers, whether de facto or dejure. For the 
first time since the creation of it into a separate admi- 
nistration, Bengal is now governed by a Panjabi and 
North-Western Civilian wko manifests the extreme spirit 
of the Panjabi Civilians: who have, since the rise of the 
Baboo, and his pretensiow to compete in his own supposed 
land with the Briton, added to their old motto “ India 
for the British,” another, namely, “India not for the 
Baboo.” That is; India may. be for the American, the 
Swiss, the Italian, the Rouman, the Armenian, the Levan- 
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tine, the Maltese, the Brazilian, or, for that matter, 
the Terra del Fuegoan, but not for the able and edu. 
cated native, who has the audacity to conceive hiniself 
the equal, at least in political rights, of his British-born 
Sellow-subject. 

But the Baboo is not quite so easy to burk as may 


'. be wished, and the British have too good a reputation 


to allow their representatives in the East to openly set 
at, nought the rights of the people. So, numerous devises 
are resorted to to keep the Baboo out from—strange as the 
idea may look—India. One of the most notable of these, 
which virtually amounts to placing him under civil dig- 
abilities, is, that India is not one, that the Indian Empire 
is a conglomeration of states and nations accidentally 
brought together under one Power which have nothing 
in common ; that if the Baboo has any right to a career 
it is in his own country, which, again, is graciously deter- 
mined for him to be his own district or Province. Some 
such idea lurks under that system of proscription of. 
the Baboo, that policy of circumscribing the sphere of 
his activity within the smallest, and not well understood, 

limits, which, without the sanction of the Legislature 

or the countenance of the Government of India—indeed, 

against the express provisions of Parliamentary statute— 

has been tacitly adopted by not only individual officers, 


but also by the local Governments. Hence the neces. 


. sity of the enquiry which is the subject of this paper. 


Hence it becomes important to know for certain, once 
for all, what part of the world is the habitat of the Baboo, 
from which distant isle or clime each of the various spe- 
ciesinto which that animal is divided, has escaped to 
plague the fair Orient, which is the true home of 
the Parsees, which of the Bengalis, &. ‘These prints 
are. at present involved in much uncertainty. One fact 
only is clear, that if any limited portion of this great, con- 
tinent should turn-out to belong by birth-right to any 
particular class of the so-called people of India (if, 
indeed, they do not all come from some other land far 
beyond) the whole of India is by natural right the 
«mmon home of’ all white and whitey men. 
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This is an age of surprizes. The facts of science 
transcend the romance of the Poet’s creations, Learning 
has broyght to light more things than were dreamt of 
in the philosophy of the past. We have lived to learn 
that Bengalis are not natives of India. The Europeans 
who rule the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces 
distinctly declare that the Baboo has no business there. 
They who are mistakenly supposed to have themselves 
come across the ocean say that the Bengali or the 
Parsee is a stranger, an alien in those parts of India. 

The Baboo is stigmatized as an ungrateful b2ast for 
making the only proper use of the education given him. 
I do not know what this peculiar gratitude is which is 
implied in the charge, but this I know that he has been 
a most ill-used animal in Bengal. After recent experi- 
ence I am more and more inclined to think that one of 
the causes of that apparently unalloyed philanthropy’ 
which first sought to give the Natives of India a West- 
ern education was the difficulty of carrying on the Gov- 
ernment without a body of educated natives having 
some decent acquaintance with English. So the natives 
were actually coaxed to learn the white-man’s learning to 
the neglect of their own, tempted by lionizing and offers 
of state employ and dignities. For a time all worked 
well; the natives learnt, the lionising went on unabated, 
and the offers were made good. Gradually the number of 
English-speaking Natives increased; the supply in @ 
quarter of a century exceeded the demand. There were 
no more places to give away in Bengal, without trenching 
on the sacred covenanted and military preserves of Huzrut 
Bull. Then commenced among the Europeans the Keaction. 
Still the country at large is not small ; there were the Sub- 
ordinate Services of North-Western and Central India to 
fill. The Bengalis in the schools and colleges were told to be 
more enterprising and taught to look forward for a career in 
the more distant parts of what in those days was thought to 
be their country. Thus large numbers of Bengalis have’ 
gone and found employment in different parts of the land, 
as a larger number of Hindus and Maliomedans of other 
Provinces have sought and found their bread in Bengal. 
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If almost all the Bengalis out of Bengal went in 
for literate employment while comparatively fewer native 
outsiders have received the same kind of offjce, the 
difference is simply due to the different education of the 
two classes, or, to be explicit, to the out-going Bengalis 
being a literate class, able by knowledge of English to 
assist in the administration of the Upper Provinces and 
the teaching of youth there, and the in-coming Beharis, 
Benaresis, Oudhites, Punjabis, Marwaris, Parsees, Mah- 
rattas, and Goozratis, being mostly ineligible for any 
such service. Thus the Bengalis are highly esteemed by 
their neighbours, and many have settled there. Nor is it 
of late years only that Bengalis have so strayed to, and 
settled in, those parts. All parts of India have always been 
open, and familiar to Bengalis, as to other Hindus. In 
spite of difference of dialects, the Hindus are one people, 
of one relgion, with, for the most part, the same customs 
and manners and social characteristics. The Hindus 
from a long time past were not permitted to travel out 
of their country—and their religious law fixes the geo- 
graphical limits of their nation. They, however, made 
amends for their inability to make distant voyages by a 
good deal of home.travel, considering the difficulties of 
it in former times. Mere sight-seeing was the motive 
with some.. Commerce impelled many more. Even more, 
Perhaps, were urged in pursuit of knowledge. But the most 
general and fruitful incentive was, unquestionably, pilgrim- 
age. Each Province of India was famous for the teaching 
of a particular department of learning or other accomplish- 
ment. Mithila ( Tirhoot.) was the seat of a school of logic 
and extra-Bengal law, Nuddea was celebrated as the home 
of logic, East Bengal taught the Tantras, the Professors 
of the Deccan and of Benares were eminent in law and 
the Vedas and the philosophical systems. Pupils from ° 
all parts of the country, without distinction, flocked to 
these academies and resided therein. Even now, nearer 
home, in the present decay of Sanskrit cultivation, there are 
students from Nepal and the extreme South studying for 

--years at Nuddea. ~Benares, Lucknow, Delhi ana Gwalior 
attracted aspirants for musical distinction. Pilgrimage 
: K 
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has always been esteemed among the noblest ubjects of 
travel. --Shrines are distributed thickly throughott the - 
land, tglerably and equally through all its parts, and 
Hindus have always travelled unmolested, without a 
sense of being in foreign territory, from Jwala Mukhi, 
Hurdwar and Lake Manasarovara on the North, and Kam- 
rup on the East, down to RAmeswar on the South. 

Nor was distant inter-Indian travel even in quest 
of fortune so unknown as some people are apt to imagine. 
The Bengalis have not been behind the people of any 
Province, and wherever they have been, they have been | 
-right welcome. 

They were welcome to the Saheb out of Bengal, 
too0,—till lately. In course of time the Education Move- 
ment extended to Upper India, and thefe, too, the 
Bengalis became the pioncers of progress. The Bengali 
population set the example of sending boys to the new © 
schools, and Bengalis supplied the majority of the school- 
masters, as they had supplied the first English-speaking 
native agency to assist in the administration. They are 
now reaping their reward in that ingratitude which is 
tho fate. of all pionecrs and reformers. When a number 
of obsequious Lalas and Pandays and Mirzas had been 
brought up in English just enough for business, the 
British all at once awoke to the consciousness that the 
more self-respecting Mookerjees, Chatterjees, Dutts, Boses 
and Mitters were aliens and usurpers. Though progress 
out of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal has been slow and 
far from steady, with every year there were more and 
more presumably-English-cducated Lalas and the rest, and 
more and more snubs to the pretentions of the Baboos to 
serve in Hindustan Proper, till at last now their exclusion 
is perfect. The British officers in the Punjab, Oudh, the 
North Western Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
Rajputana and Central India would not, within the last 
ten years, unless sorely pressed for hands, receive a 
Bengali’s application for any situation. Nurcrous such 
presuming Baboos have been insulted,—hundreds coolly 
fold they have no business in those parts. The general 
Hazruti belief is that India is for the Briton, not the 
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Baboo. But the Baboo has to complain not only of 
-the freaks of individual officers without a due sense 
of responsibility. Reply to the same effect has been 
received by him from Lieutenants-Governor. The entire 
governing body is saturated with a feeling of bitter’ 
hostility towards him. The personnel of the judicial 
and executive ‘services in those provinces is wilfully left 
unimproved because improvement can as yet be effected. 
only by the appointment of Bengalis, the only com- 
petent candidates in the field. There are large numbers 
of well-educated licentiates and bachclors in law every 
year sent out by the Calcutta University who have 
spread themselves over the North and who are ready to 
fill the lower judicial offices, but against whom there is 
the fatal objection of their being Baboos. There are able 
Bengalis, educated in the North-Western Provinces, 
whose families are there and have been established for 
enerations, who are more Hindustanis than Bengalis, 
ut who are treated no betger. Baboos are Baboos, 
wherever born and bred, transplanted from their native 
home now many ages so-ever. Up to this moment no 
native sits on the bench of the High Court, Allahabad, 
because the only officer in the judicial service of the 
Provinces who was deemed eligible was a Bengali born 
and educated in Benares who had never seen Bengal— 
aman, that is, properly speaking, whose ancestors had 
been Bengalis. Hard charge this, no doubt, but alas, too 
true! The sceptic is welcome to the following transcript 
from the official Gazette. of the Allahabad Government. 
In August, 1869 an advertisement appears in this Moni- 
teur Officiel of the North-Western Provinces inviting. 
candidates for the post of Translator and Head Cierk to 
a District Judge’s Court, ona pay of Rs. 120 per mensem, 
which ends thus :-—“ Bencati-Basoos anp Yourus rresi 
From CoLLEGg NEED Nor appLy.” That at least ig no joke, 
nor the outpouring of a disaffected oriental imagination. 
We have not heard that the head of the Local Govern- 
ment has noticed it at least as an outrage on public 
decency. Neither has the Viceroy pointed out its ille- 
~ gality—not to speak of its contempt for all equity. It is thus 
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that the people of Bengal and their descendents, wherever 
seattered, under whatever circumstances, however eligible 
to-serve their country, are, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, openly insulted and deliberately civilly disabled. 
Yet more. The Lieutenant-Governor of the North 
“Western Provinces has more than once, we believe, declared 
in so many words that Bengalis shall not get employment 
under his administration, and the Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh at the Annual Exhibition of the Canning College in 
his capital publicly insulted the invited Bengali gentlemen 
present and virtually gave them notice to quit—the 
dominions of the Couper family. The latter scene has 
been described to me in mournful accents and the spirit 
of injured innocence by Baboos to whom Bengal for ge- 
nerations has been but a name. The occasion was re- 
markable as being the first in the history of Uudbh on 
which its ruler had to announce and to congratulate his 
eople on the fact of a native of the Province, himself a 
Brilliant elevé. of the ange aoa College, after matri- 
culation in the Calcutta University to which that College 
js affiliated, having gone to England, presented nimself 
before the examiners for the Indian Civil Service Competi- 
tion, passed and returned to his own Oudh. Sir Baro- 
net made the: announcement, coldly enough, and sup- 
pressed the too natural congratulations. He had not the 
heart to congratulate the Province on its first triumph, 
because, as the Fates would have it, the triumph was 
achieved by a student of the College who had Bengali blood 
in his veins. Buta North-West civilian is not the man to 
control his rising passion ree eny class of the natives, 
so he not only repressed the natural exultation, but 
actually went to mourning at the first Oudh success at 
the Civil Service Examination. Without periphrasis, he 
told the Bengalis, whether of Bengal or the Upper 
Provinces, without distinction, that they were aliens and 
must expect no mercy, let favor alone; that their children, 
who were admitted with a full knowledge of their pa- 
rentage, and indeed had originally been sought for to 
fill’ the originally empty benches, and even petted as 
examplars to the population, were simply so many 
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Intruders, in the schools of those Provinces. He did 
not even content - himself with announcing the state 
policy of expatriating the Bengalis from the greater part 
of what they were taught, wrongly no daubt, to regard 
as their country. He did, his best to set class against 
class. He told the non-Bengali population of the North 
West, including Moguls and Afghans, Kambos and Kash- 
miris, Oswals and Jats, Mahrattas and Napaulese, that 
the Englishman was their natural protector and the 
Bengali their natural foe ; that every intellectual achieve- 
ment of the Baboo proper was a humiliation to them, 
every step in the service of the state gained by him a 
positive misfortune. He played his game well. In 
their antagonism to our countrymen the Europeans hope to 
benefit themselves by exciting a mutual antagonism among 
the Natives of the different parts of the country. Sir 
George utilized his opportunity for getting up one among 
the different classes of Natives in his territories, or 
rather for combining the diffgrent classes against the 
one now most formidable to the extreme pretensions of.” 
his countrymen. It deeply wounds us to know that this 
national insult was coolly pocketed, and that it was left 
to me, so long after the event, to protest against it. In 
that large assembly there was at least one influential, 
presumably thorough, Bengali Baboo of Caclutta, one of 
the tallest-talking of the tall-talking early Hindvo Col- 
legians—nick-named by the Anglo. Indian wits of the period 
the ‘‘ Chuckerbutty Faction”’—the same who in his days 
of youthful enthusiasm distinguished himself by threaten- 
ing to throw his quondam Principal, Captain Richardson, 
out of the window for refusing to allow the youngsters 
tomake use of the College premises as a theatre for 
making speeches a la Brutus against the British Govern- 
ment. Sir Baronet of course wound off \his address with 
excepting from the operation of his ban this gentleman 
for having apparently sunk the Bengali patriot in the 
Oudh Talookdar, but we wonder how our knight of old 
accepted a compliment which, as being at the expense of 
his Bengalibrethren, was undistinguishable from a reproach. 
His lukewarmness of course goes far to account for the 
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silence of, if not wholly to absolve, our other representa- 
tives in that quarter. . 

And, now, have I not shown sufficient cause why 
a, decision is imperatively necessary on the question 
raised by me? If more is yet required, perhaps it will 
be found in the following narrative. 
} Raja Udaya Pratap Singh, Lord of Bhinga, was a 
minor in charge of the Wards’ Institution, Lucknow. 
There he studied in the Canning College, and profited by 
his opportunities much more than is done by the gene- 
rality of the sons of the barons of Oudh. He is a per- 
son of some education, and, as happens in such cases, 
much attached to the Bengalis. On coming to the ma- 
nagement of his estate, he desired to appoint as his 
manager a well educated Baboo. He was ‘prepared to 
offer a better remuneration than is allowed by the other 
landlords of the Province, who neither would pay a proper 
pay nor objected to be indefinitely robbed. He applied 
to the Superintendent of the Wards’ Institution, a Bengali. 
The Bengalis are everywhere the first organizers of de- _ 
partments and their subordinate executive and superior 
ministerial agency,—the pioneers, with whose help the 
state introduces reforms, though kicked out unceremo- 
niously when the time comes and the ladder is_no longer 
required. The first Governors of both the Wards’ In- 
stitutions in the Upper Provinces, the one at Benares 
and. the other at Lucknow, belong to the disagreeable 
race, though already I fear that the days of their official 
career are numbered. ‘The Lucknow Baboo got the 
Raja of Bhinga a very desirable person, one Baboo 
Beharilal Banerjee, a Bachelor of Arts and of Law, whom 
the Raja appointed on the very cheap pay ( whatever may 
be thought of its magnificence by his Brother Chiefs of 
Oudh) of Rs. 150, per mensem, not counting I suppose 
advantages of freé board and lodging. : 

lt may be easily imagined how the appointment 
provoked the Rajah’s people, his relations and officers, 
who lost a prize, and who might well be alarmed at the 
prospect of s@rving under the watchfu eye of a shrewd 
educated man not easy to be duped, nor likely to overlook 
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corruption. The present practice of Governinent to. ap- 
point “Europeans to the charge of the estates of minors 
which has infected the great landlords in this Province, 
who are following it for the management of their proper- 
ty as a convenient protection against state pressure or 
jealousy of individual officials, meets with no more favor 
from either the class of employés or the community at 
large. The Oudh experiment, being besides a solitary 
instance, can hardly be deemed, in any sense, a public 
grievance. It does not circumscribe the career of the 
natives, takes away no post open to them as one people, 
The Bengali is no more a stranger in any part of India out- 
side Bengal than the Kashmiri out of the Happy Valley, 
and in many Provinces in the plains the latter—the 
shrewd intellectual docile Bengali of the Hills—is the 
favored master of the situation. As for Sir George 
Couper’s Dominion, in particular, Oudh is but a “ geogra- 
phical éxpression.” Long before the British rewarded. 
the fidelity of its Princes, by seizing its independence the 
Villayeti_ Mogul and 2... he Baie of Kashmir 
and the Josee of Kumao™ __--Chettri of Nepal and the 


—  Rajpoot of the Sonth,trc Sett of Muttra and the Lala 
“Of Detar, even the English barber and the French pedlar, 


have all been welcome there and risen to wealth and 
power. Nor has the Bengali been the despised thing there 
that some Kuropeans would make out. Bengali artizans 
were invited from Calcutta and tempted by handsome 
offers to settle in Lucknow, and Baboos are dispersed 
throughout the Province. The descendants of Bengali 
converts to Islam may still be met with. A Bengali 
Brahman studied for years with the great Professors of 
music, Hassu and Haddu and Amir Ali, and became an 
acknowledged master of the vocal art. It is absurd to 
speak of Bengalis as despised in a province in which a 
Banerjea ruled through several reigns as Dewan to the 
Residency, and in which a Mookcrjea is at this moment 
oue of the foremost citizens. So high, indeed, was the 
credit in which the Bengalis were held, that a travelling 
Bengali, espying the nakedness of the land, Mas tempted to 
establish there, of his own instance, a great Department, 
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and enabled for months to impose, without authority, 
and to realize, even by distraint, a house-tax, and to 
make, by putting in circulation false drafts, a good deal 
of money. Talk of hostility towards, or contempt for, Reng- 
alis of a people whose ablest and most trusted teachers 
and advisers are still of that race, whose most confiden- 
tial physician is a Ghosh !_ Contempt, indeed! Why, in 
Oudh as in other parts of India, the Bengali is, as he has 
- ever been, the Baboo par excellence. 
The irritation of the Raja’s people is intelligible, 
‘ and not wholly unjustifiable. Whoever, native or Euro- 
pean, enters such a service under such circumstances, must 
expect a good deal of collision. Thus far, we believe, 
Baboo Beharilal proceeded to Bhinga with open eyes, 
but he could scarcely have been prepared fot more. In 
truth he met, with opposition from almost every quarter. 
With the support of his master and the exercise of tact 
~aas judgement on his part, he kept his place and eventually 
troped down his path. But the difficulty, which 
he least anticipated-and which he was least able to cope 
with, was the antagonism~__ > official class. That class, 
from the commencement set 1tSmé2-as_one man against 
him. Against that formidable difficulty neither his own 
wisdom and conciliation nor his master’s firm good will 
availed. Against the league of his household, his amla 
and his tenantry, the Raja at no small sacrifice held fast 
to the manager of his choice. To the unreasonable persis- 
tence of the officials, though he made more heroic sacrifices, 
. he was compelled ultimately to succumb. Not, however, 
without a stout struggle did this first fruit of English 
education among the barons of Oudb, yield. Of private 
hints, periphrastically expressed or plainly conveyed, he 
took no notice. The still clearer warnings of the depart- 
ments and courts he had made up his mind to disregard. 
He knew his rights as a free citizen or thought he knew 
them, having learnt them at the Canning College; and 
he was determined not to give them up. He intended to 
verify his knowledge. Too late he discovered his ideas to 
be of books, S%okish—good for nothing at least'in Oudh. 
He had flattered himself that whatever the native em- 
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ployés of Government might, according to their oppor- 
tunities do, to turn him from his deliberate policy in re- 
gard to the management of his own,—however the 
Europeans officers might sympathise with such doings, 
these latter would not, could not, as he believed, com- 
mit themselves to any express interference with the 
liberty of his discretion in his private affairs. Foolish 
simpleton! he found that, when indirect signs failed to 
rouse him to a sense of his danger, his paternal and patri- 
archal guardians of the great, Bureaucracy were ready to 
apply direct measures of suasion—moral, is it not called ? 
The local Chief sent for him, and, as befitted the member 
of a learned, scientific and benevolent government, gave 
“him the benefit, free of charge, of a long ethnologic lec- 
ture on thée"Bengalis. He might have taken his text from 
Montesquieu on geographical morality ; he probably relied 
. as his greatest authority in ethnography on Lord Maegilay> 


With: these helps, he had little difficulty in-proving that 
the Bengalis were “geoundzels,=-the ely race in whom 
the primeval curse of sinfulness yet lingered ; that their 
touch -was pollution,—their sight that of the Hod Eye— 
absolute ruination. The lecture was wound off with the 
advice, alsagratuitous, to dismiss his manager. The young 
student-conseript probably could not form a proper esti- 
mate of the worth of the authorities. He certainly 
went away unconvinced by the reasoning. The advice he 
resented as an unwarrantable obtrusion on his liberty— 
at best a pretension which he might or might not permit, 
as he liked, and he decided on its rejection, He was again 
sent for and commanded to dismiss his steward. The 
Raja refused. Meanwhile the word had gone forth to 
the entire District that the Saheblogues were displeased 
with him. What that means we all know. Every body’s 
hand was against him and his poor Bengali. His friends 
pointed out to him the folly of his course,—the conse- 
quences of the ire of the Hukims, and offered to get 
him a proper Hindustani agent, even among his own rela- 
tions, for a less pay, and one who, however inferior his 
ability or accomplishments, would, fram the ‘good-will 
of the officers of Government, stand him in better stead 
L 
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than his “ first-class classical Baboo.” In the event of 
non-compliance with the universal demand, he was darkly 
warned to prepare for substantial harm in property; 
besides other general injury. He was deaf to voice of 
coaxing or intimidation. It was no idle threat. At least 
it was a singular coincidence that at this period he lost 
nearly all his cases—even those which his advisers had 
considered the strongest; even his best evidence failed 
him; his best legal assistance was worse than useless ; 
saddling his estate with numerous permarent tenures, en- 
tailing ori him loss of income. Still he, brave man, would not - 
be bullied ; he patiently bore his reverses. He was called to 


account for not having yet removed the obnoxiousmanager, , ° 


He asked for a written order to act upon, He thought to 
himself, foolish man! that the demand would be a settler. 
_‘The members of the Oudh Service did not evidently shrink 
from any. pardihood or enormity. He was served with a - 
written ordercommanding him to dismiss the Bengali whom 
he had taken in his service.-He appealed against the order. 
To his dismay the Commissioner py ne it. Still he hoped 
for justice from the Chief Authority in the Provirice, and 
so preferred the next appeal. Fool as before! yea @ 
greater fool than ever! The Chief Commissioner de- 
cided against him, “ supporting the authority ” of the Dis- 
trict and Divisional officers, confirming the bad character 
_ giveéa by them to the Bengalis and adding to it. his own 
testimony. Nay, not content with this, he sent for the 
Raja and rebuked him severely for his taste in liking the 
ase people and his impertinence in not surrendering 
1is inclinations {o the dictation of Government officers, and 
finished, it is believed, with a dreadful “ Beware!” That 
last was certainly a settler, for the Raja, as it would be 
to almost any man, however highly he might prize 
liberty. There was no help for him but to capitulate. 
; Babu Beharilal, from near the beginning, would have 
retired from a false position in which he could not do 
himself any justice but all possible harm to his master: 
But the Raja would not hear of it. His first.experiences 
aid not conpletely banish from his mind the zeal in- 
stilled at the College and at Lucknow generally, by Benga- 
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lis, into his youthful mind, in favor of British institutions, 
Faith may be a plant of no easy growth, but, once grown, 
like the oak it braves a thousand years of battle and the 
breeze. So was this young man’s faith in the sincerity 
of British constitutionalism in India unshaken by undis- 
guised district official tyranny. He was not persuaded 
of either of the facts which seemed to stare him full in 
the face—that the Bengalis were a proscribed race and that 
a baron, of Oudh possessed not the liberty which was said 
to be the privilege of the meanest British subject. Again 
and again the Baboo begged to be permitted to relieve, 
by his own withdrawal, his master from unmerited difficul; 
ties and irretrievable loss. Again and again the Raja 
would not listen to the proposal. Seeing, however, that 
all the cases in which the Bengali manager, himself 9 
lawyer, appeared for the Raja, apparently wantonly de- 
cided against him, the Raja so far bowed to the inevi— - 
. table as'to keep Baboo Beharilal in the biekgesand, “and 
. put forward a Hindustani, one of tis relatives, whom 
“he appointed as ostensible ager on Rs. 40, per 
mensem. This did not of oie fatto, and, indeed, the 
arrangement was trangmrent and was probably resented 
as a dodge-wt-disobedience to save the victim. After 
sie Chief Commissioner's encouragement of the proceedings 
of his sobordinates, and his peremptory orders enforced by 
significant threats, the Raja wisely parted with his Baboo. 
But the Baboo still, I believe, carries his sympathies. No 
blame can attach to him for his ultimate surrender. He 
has throughout the business preserved his reputation. India 
can not boast a nobler Sower of her chivalry than this 
young Chief of classic Ayudhya. He comes out of the 
contest for personal liberty untarnished in honor, but im- 
_ poverished in substance. Besides the hundreds of cases 
he has lost with costs, the numerous sub-tenures that. 
have been created in his property, his villages have, 
many of them, been. over-assessed. Oudh, it must be 
remembered, is not a permanently-settled Province. The 
state, which claims to be the landlord there, periodically 
assesses the rent to be paid by each estate through the sup- 
ordinate landlord, at half. the gross rental. It may he 
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imagined what power for moral coercion an offended 
Bureaucracy must possess over the territorial aristocracy 
of such a land. The times when these periodical settle- 
ments are made in India, outside the few permanently 
settled Provinces blessed for ever by the genius of Corn- 
wallis, are crises in the fortunes of the landholders, and, 
through them, of the people at large. A scratch of a 
young civilian’s pen can make or unmake a great heredi- 
tary landlord—-yea, can enrich or impoverish a district. 
At the time that the officials and the Raja were quarrel- 
ling over the latter’s Bengali agent, Oudh was passing 
through one of these important settlements. In that settle- 
ment, the Raja believes, that he has been unfairly treated, 
that his estate has been unduly assessed ; on many villa- 
ges, indeed, the Government demand being fixed at sums 
to which the gross rental never amounted—and under 

--the circumstances it is natural for him to attribute a part 
at least 6f bisitsg in property to the official displeasure 
he has incurred. ~ Complaints of over-assessment are, — 
however, a common feature of Settlements, and they ought 
to be received with allowance. In the present case there 
are other landlords in Oudh besides Raja Udaya Pratap 
Sing, who are non-content with the settlement. operations 
in their estates. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Raja asked them to join in a representation on the sub- 
ject, but was refused on the ground that he was not fit 
company for any prudent man who desired to benefit 
himself. He is a blight; his inteference a tolerable 
guarantee of failure. No good can come out of him or 
to him, which has to come’ froin the good-will of the 
Sahebs. He is a marked man. 

Nevertheless, I sincerely trust that he will bring 
forward himself any just grievances he may labor under. 
A stranger who loves bis country and kind—who.-tho- 
roughly believes that the good of both can be served 
only by the continuance of a just British Rule in Asia— 
who sympathises with him as with a representative sufferer 
—~can do no more than bring his case thus, rather irregu- 
larly and under every disadvantage as regards the posses- 
sion of accurate information, to the notice of the world. 





SONG OF THE INDIAN CONSERVATIVE.* 


I °M a tory by instinct all true, 
Nay, prove me aught else if you can ; 
I give even the Devil his due, 
Let him take, then, his “ liberal man !” 


. 7T is the hour of tory reaction, 
Down with liberalism, my boys ; 
Down—down with the humbug,—the faction, 
That so deafens the ear with its noise. 


Liberalism’s a sham and a snare, 
- "Bis moonshine and gammon and jhoot ; 
For your “ liberal man’s” only care 
Is for chances of plunder and loot / 
Yes, plunder and blunder still mark 
His career, be he statesman or scribe ; 
And whether they whine or they bark, 
Never trust the “ liberal” tribe. 


All their talk is but nonsense and stuff, 
Come, honest conservatives, come ! 
Away with proud Argyll and Duff, 
Let’s have Salisbury or Derby ekdum. 


Three cheers for brave Dizzie, my lads, 
Let his genius have full and fair play ; 
Turn out all the “liberal” pads, 
Let honest conservatives sway. 





% These lines ‘had beer. received from our conservative fried before tle 
tate change of ministry was announced by Reuter.—Lditor . 


OL Song of the Indian Conservative. 


Our first parents by Satan were sold 

In a serpent’s guise,—shining and bright ; 
He has changed now his tactics, I find, 

And deceives as a “ liberal” wight ! 


I’m a tory by instinct all true,— 
Nay, prove me aught else if you can ; 
I give even the Devil his due, 
Let him take, then, his “liberal man!” 


Y. C.D. 


A HAREM FOR SHAIKH ABDUL RAH. 
MAN né MELVILLE! 


“TONE but the brave deserves the fair ?” sang brave 

old John. That song, indeed, in one shape or an- 
other, is the oldest in the world. It was as true in the era 
of the Ceylon or the Trojan war, as it isat the present day. 
The bloodless case of Mr. Melville, Delhiwala, forcibly 
reminds us of the justice—at least the poetical justice— 
of its award. ‘ Brave man !—thought we, as we re- 
marked the howl on all sides against him,—‘ what a 
churlish world to begrudge him even a khitmutgar’s 
daughter, perchance by a concubine, for all his sacri- 
fices But let us not lose sight of a preliminary 
consideration. To remember, to begin with, the claims 
of Number one first (for we have set to heart and pro- 
fited by the injunction of John’s heir-at-poesy— 

‘ “ Know, then, thyself,” &c., 


and have often enough in these pages shown our apprecia- 
tion of the prime value of self-recognition,) we certainly 
deserve the good graces of the fair, for our distribution 
of the Victoria—we mean our own—Cross. It requires no 
* common courage in these days to vindicate the memoryof - 
a much misunderstood man like Dryden—it is absolutely 
heroic to put forward a plea for Mr. Melville. It has 
long been the fashion to damn the one as apostate ;—there 
is no language too severe at this moment for the other. 
The word “happy,” says Paley, is a relative term. Why 
the word happy only ! All words are in their sense more 
or less relative. If any class of words are preeminently 
80, it is such ones as apostate, renegade, heretic, infidel, 
kafir; atheist, indecent,—words which imply a radical 
' difference between the ways and beliefs of the speaker and 
those of the party addressed or spoken of as such ‘ apos- 
tate,” &c. The same names are bandied between the opposite 
sides ; at least where the difference exists, given the dis- 
position, or in other words the necessary bigotry, they may 
be applied by each side to the other. The “infidel” of 
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one is the “ faithful” of another. It is thus that honest 

Dryden is stigmatized asa heretic and a hypoctite. By all 

means, if so disposed, call him the first name (which being 

arelative term has, in the particular relation, little or no 

meaning,) but, for the sake of charity, why so lightly call, 

him the second! In loyalty to your God, if he so bid you, 

denounce him as sinner, curse him, invoke on him the 

Divine vengeance, if you have not the humility to be 
‘ tolerant; condemn him, if you cannot pity him, as a 
fallen brother ; chuckle over his prospect of that perdi- 
tion from which you have in your own conviction escaped 
by an act of barren faith, but, in the name of all that is 
sacred, do not question his motives. Why gratuitously 
make sure that they must be dishonorable ? Is it so very 
bad to change one’s religion ? is itso very extraordinary ? 
Then, you had not been a Christian or a Moslem or a 
Protestant or a Dissenter or a Baptist or a Quaker or a 
Shaker—whatever you are! You had still renfained a 
fetich worshipper, falling on all fours on the ground 
before a tree or snake, or at every gust of wind in-alarm 
as in the presence of a malignant evil genius,~if you 
had not changed your religion or somebody had not 
changed his for you! Believe you in the Bible as a sacred 
authority ?—You surely are not of Adam’s faith! You 
are too enlightened—gone too far down in the ages—too 
advanced in years as it were—for your first progenitors’ 
primitive piety.—Nay, who are you ?—Moses himself 
was not. Nay over again, Adam himself changed his 
religion, Adam before the Fall and Adam after it were 
not persons of the same faith.. Do you not take the 
odium for yourself of another’s (though your own ancestor) 
change of religion ? Selfish, short-sighted man! Then do 
not expect others to reject their existing beliefs for your's ! 
For consistency’s sake, for honesty, do not ask them to 
respect, not to say accept, your impudent offer. I see 
you start. Speak, man, why? You hesitate. I under- 
stand you. You would force on others a, to them, new 
Pantheon. Your strange Penal and Procedure Codes and 
new sort of prison-discipline, gaols, &c:, with reference to 
the after life you would compel them to receive, but you 
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are, would not hear of their choice of any others, 
nor allow them the quiet possession of what may be 
called their existing religious estate. There! that’s your 
idea of fair-play. There is not damnation enough in 
store in your imagaination—not to say your scriptures, 
though in this they fall far short in resources of your 
fertile moral consciousness—for Mr. Melville, but you 
wide-open the gates of your end your scriptures’ heaven 
and clear its best place for the veriest urchins in your 
mission school—nay (how you congratulate yourself on 
your Christian charity and immense philanthropy:!) for 
the poor orphans and families starved during the last 
Famines unto Jesus.* Perhaps such ‘“ necessary Chris- 
tians ” are many of them only nominally such, but you are 
quite prepafed to denounce the writer of ‘“ Nomenology” 
in our last number (Vol. II., p.681) asa Pagan sinner 
and even vote (you gallant gentleman know how. to 
suit yotr word to the occasion, or rather the sea) 
poor Juliet in the bargain as hopelessly love-mad. 
You know when mere nominality is. more vaiuable 
than reality. If our friend Abdul Latif, who will shortly 
consummate a life-long intimate intercourse with Euro- 
peans by a visit to Europe as Maharaja Blowhard’s chief 
witness before a Parliamentary Committee to prove that 
the Faithful in Pingal had never been so petted and cared 
for, had never such bright prospects, since the deposition, by 
an essentially Hindu Revolution, of Maharaja Soorja Dow- 
latia* or Maharaja Kassy Malee, as during the Blowhardian 
régime—it our friend, I say, returned amongst us as Sir 
George Dromedary, having been knighted previously and 
since so baptised in St. Gcorge’s in the East, how wel- 
come would the altered name be to every orthodox ear! 











a 2a 

* It is a notorious fact that the Missionaries reap a good harvest of souls 
(or merely bodies, perhaps !) during Famine-time. “And after; for, besides 
the numbers who during such time resort to the Reverend gentlemen for 
the preservation of their life here and hereafter, the orphans who are thrown 
upon Government and the Relief Committees arc, when the calamity is over, 
usually made over to the Missionaries to be brought up in a Faith different 
from that of the poor things’ unfortunate parents and powerless surviving 
countrymen. 7 7 A 

* See ‘The Model Reign of Maharaja Blowhard” in ookerjce’s Haga- 
zing, Vol. L., No. 7, p. 145. : 

N.S., Vol, IIL, vbols Nos. XVI &XVIL Calcutta, 
‘i M 
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But ‘Shaikh Abdul Rahman’ as the appellation. of a 
true Briton, is the most unmusical sound imaginable to’ 
any decent Christian tympanum. How grateful to every 
eye and ear—how welcome to Heaven—Peter Ghose or 
Badeve Chakravarti!—Uow hateful to all the senses 
Thomas Green Fyzulli! ‘fhe Hindu or Mahomedan who 
turns Christian is of course a convert-—a brother resened 
from darkness~-a new sheep to the fold of the Faith. 
The Christian turned Moslem is a pervert, a renegade, an 
apostate, a miscrcant, a disgrace to his race. ‘The con- 
vert has been gradually prepared by the perusal of the 
Scriptures, by the exhortations of the lucky missionary 
and’ by theeHoiy Ghost. The pervert has ouly been 
tempted by an Indian beauty and the Devil. 

The relations between the different sect8 of a com- 
mon, general religion, or between the sections of the 
same general sect, are equally unpleasant. Protestants 
and Catholics, Churchmen avd Dissenters do not love - 
each other more than Mahomedans love Jews, or Jews 
—Christians, but less. 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, says 
the Poet, It certainly tends to tone down inter-religious 
ascerbity. Nearness is the very demon of discord—the 
perennial source of hatred, malice and all unchavitable- 
ness. Love is hardly ever lost between cousins. Bet- 
ween distant parties or interests or creeds a ditivrence is 
a ‘d.fference only ;—between neighbours it ix a bad 
nuisance ;—between relations it is a standiny casus 
belliman alarming mutual grievance. 

What wonder then at Dryden's fate! Maligned 
by his contemporaries, posterity has not yet done him 
justice. A Protestant people adjudged him a blackguard 
and a sycophant when he became a Roman Catholic in 
the days of king James I1.’s persecution of Protestants, 
and a Protestant Clio has stereotyped for the ages the 
contemporary verdict. How long—for the sake of the 
worth of History itself—-will the injustice last ! Dryden 
a:time-server! As if it was not possible for an English 
Protestant to revert to the old faith of the country from ge- 


‘ 
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nuine conviction! Tf not intellectully absurd, was the step 
anywise morally dishonorable, taken during the Protestant 
persecutions of a bad Catholic monarch ? Ought Dryden 
to have deferred a response to the call he “lt till 
a suitable time ? Should he have waited till the re-estab- 
lishment of a Protestant régime or the firmer establish- 
ment of the Catholic one to declare his change?) Absurd 
expectation ! strange doctrine! And yet the expectation 
is vaguely indulged in, the doctrine secretly harboured 
aud, in a confused way, enunciated. They are the guid- 
ing principles of the verdict of the nation in such cases 
as Dryden’s. No Englishman would theoretically deny 
the right of a man to adopt any religion, even to turn 
atheist, though a Protestant Englishman might regard a 
change to Romanism as a deadly lapse, But Englishmen 
carry their ideas of propriety even into matters of faith 
and conscience. In this respect they are an unique 
people. they have no great objections to intellectual lati- 
tudinarianism so long as it is ‘respectable’; to. revolution- 
ary views so long as they are confined within the precincts 
_of the mind. ‘ Appearances,’ that object of idolatry of the 
English bourgeoisie, must be preserved, almost at any cost. 
Dryden, as one of the class, ought certainly to have 
shared the intellectual snobbism of never confessing the 
‘ truth out of season ; but he was more than an English 
bourgeois—a Poet. He was not persuaded of the duty 
of postpouing his declaration of change of belief till such 
time when he could not be suspected of flattering a 
reigning monarch by hypocrisy. ‘The world is not re- 
markable for justice in its decisions in matters of religion, 
particularly on such changes of religion in individuals, 
Dryden is but one of the inmumerable victims of its in- 
tolerance and spirit of insinuation. What, after all, are 
the grounds of Englishmen’s suspicion ‘against their 
thoroughly national bard? Dryden from the earliest 
was far from imbued with a religious spirit. He was 
one of the wits of the Restoration, and his works and 
life differed in no respect, except perhaps genius,. from 
of any other wit of the period. If he was not 
“f the graver violations of morals, he was cer- 
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tainly not. above committing. the minor improprieties 
and even sins for which the age was notorious. He, 
.-was of a sceptical turn, too, like the rest—like all 
. lettered and vivacious rakes. This.is evident enough 
in his Religio Laici, a curious poem blending a personal 
scepticism with a perfunctory theological zeal; the 
vindication of the Anglican Church against Dissenters, 
of a Free-thinker. In spite of his doubts, however, and 
through all the corrupting influences of the time and his 
own class—the wits and men of letters—he retained a good 
heart and susceptible nature: just the soil.for the plant 
that in the end grew in it. We of this century are wiser 
in these masters than our predecessors were, and ‘conse- 
/ quently more charitable. Those who have watched tite 
- extraordinary personal changes of belief which have-been 
~ witnessed in our era, who have studied the: career of the 
Tyactarians and others, do not need to be told how from 
’ Rationalism or rank Infidelity to Rome is but one step. 
All, indeed, do not go and anchor in that harbour, but 
then they may be drifted into the not pacific, but’ dead, - 
or rather worse than dead, sea of Spiritualism, and such 
other quasi-creeds and quasi-sciences. Dryden, natur- 
ally enough, laid the burden of. his soul at the feet of 
an Infallible Church. 

‘When? That's the question. The popular belief 
is that he was rewarded by James IJ. with a pension 
for writing, during the polemic contest of that anti- 
Protestant monarch’s reign, a poetical defence of Catho- 
Jicism. The truth is, it was an old pension, which, at 
first stopped by James himself, was-ordered again early in 
1686, before Dryden’s conversion. Many months elapsed 
before he became a Roman Catholic. What a difference 
a day sometimes makes with us! what a development 
may not happen in the space of six months! The Lind 
and the Panther appeared in the following year, 1867. 
That is all, whatever it is worth. 

On the other hand, rejecting the aid of biographers 
and antiquarians, take the internal evidence of that 
‘poem. See if it will warrant a conviction. Ar ° 
following the sentiments of a hypocrite and time- 
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Do we not rather see them issue direct from a_living 
conscience’and brave heart ? : 


_ “Tf joys hereafter must be purchased here 
With loss of all that mortals hold so déar, 
-Then welcome infamy and public shame, 
And last, a long farewell to wordly fame ! 
- 'Tis said with ease, but, oh, how hardly tried 
By haughty souls to human honour tied ! © 
O sharp convulsive pangs of agonising pride ! 
Down, then, thou rebel, never more to rise, 
And what thou didst, and dost so dearly prize, 
That fame, that darling fame, make that thy sacrifice ! 
*Tis nothing thou hast given ; then add thy te@ts 
For a long race of unrepenting years : 
*Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give ; 
‘Then add those may-be years thou hast to live : 
* Yet nothing still ;’ then poor and naked come ; 
ve: ~ Thy Father will receive, his unthrift home, 
’§.., And thy blest Saviour's blood discharge. the mighty sum.” . 
- ik. And these—do they sound like the cooings of Pro- 
_testant- or sceptical dove playing for the nonce a Catho- 
lic part ? . 
: “ But, gracious God ! how well dost thou provide 
For érring judgments an unerring guide ! 
Thy throne is darkness in th’ abyss of light, 
* A blaze of glory that*forbids the sight. 
O teach me to believe thee thus concealed, 
And search no. farther than thyself revealed’; 
” But her alone for my director take, : 
Whom thou hast promised never to forsake ! 
My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires, 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
Followed false lights, and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I ; such by nature still Iam 3 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame !” 

And whatis the testimony of our Poet’s more candid 
but industrious Protestant tory biographers ? Why, that 
Dryden remained firm in his new faith, through good re- 
port and evil report, amid all vicissitudes of fortune, after 
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the flight of James and the firm establishment of Frotes- 
tantism as the national State Church, during a long Pro- 
testant régime, carefully instilling his changed views 
into his children, refusing a dunning publisher's impor- 
tunity to pay poetical court to the rising Anghcan 
sun by dedicating his English Virgil to William UL, 
till the latest moment of his life, which closed so late 
asin 1700. - : 

But Mr. Melville is no Poet—unless he wrote that 
really remarkable little poetical piece in the Pioneer, 
work of true genius, which is the best, truest and high-: . 
est defence of his conduct. He is ‘believed to be an 
average Englishman and ought to have acted as such ;. 
originality is not for him. Hence the obloquy against 
him. Hénce he has been driven out of office on the — 
absurdest of pleas, with the sanction of thoroughly 
English logicians and moralists like the Indian Observer, 
and hounded.to very near death’s door. : 

: The Poet Laureate of England—an un-English 
writer, though s,pact of.the highest-modern culture, the 
truest rode spirit—has thus sung one of the grandest 
‘of truths— . 


There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in all the creeds. 


His countrymen seem yet far from prepared to accept 
it. Here, in.India, at least, the most hberal of them 
would not take it without one imdispensable qualifica- 
tion. There may be such a thing as honest doubt, 
and more faith in it than in all the creeds—save one, 
or, if necessary, two,—or three. There is no honest 
Mahomedanism, and nothing like even just such faith 
in it as the most lukewarm professors of the most abject 
devil-worship.show in their devilry. At least, not to 
withhold from that side of the case its utmost due, there 
cannot be honest Mahomedamism, or, for that matter, 
Hinduism or Zoroastrianism or Buddhism, except for 
those born in it. Ergo-Mr. Melville must have shuffled 
off his worn out Christian habiliments for a Shetkh’s 
abd, bewitched by the fascinations of a dark-eyed 
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Moslem beauty. Be it so. If an old ereed in which 
one is bora and bred up may be thus easily aban- 
doned by any one, it is hardly:worth keeping by him. 
Clearly, Christianity, whatever its inherent cluiins, has 
left nothing for him. Even Mahomedanism, such as it 
is, may do him superior spiritual service—may stand 
him in better-need with his Maker. 
Mr. Melville, of course, knew beforehand all the 
ednsequences. He has crossed the Rubicon with open 
eyes. All the more honor to his courage for taking the 
_stép! “A Panjabi brunette is the least reward he 
* @éserves. A well-filled harem .for‘him, such as the reli- 
gion of his deliberate adult choice grants him, say we 
“with all our heart ! ‘ 





‘Ga Two more Numbers of the Magazine ‘will soon follow. 





SONNET: ON THE DEATH OF THE Late PrGn'ere 


JUSTICE Pwarka NautH MorreR, ae 


Sr must she weep? will her tears never cease ? 
Relentless Death, what havoc hast thou made! 
* Shall Iudia never know one hour of bliss ? 
Still must her darlings by thy shafts be sped F 
Alas { uchappy: land, how fast they fall— 
The fairest flowers that thou invest well! 
And now, =the best: and sweetest of them all— 
Thy Dwarka Nauth’s gleaned by, the Reaper fell !. 
Why cherish btpes that thus are ever blighted— 
That wither fast and perish as they spting ? 
Weep,-weep my Country! still by Fortune slighted, - 
There is no balm for thee, poor—bleeding thing! * 
ce) Fate, in mercy let her cease to be ; 


Ay, sink her into her own dark-blue sea! 


Ram Suarma. 
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E is gone on the mountain, 
Tle is lost to poor Bayes, 

Like the Justices’ fountain, 

. Which nor bubbles nor plays ! 
~~ ‘The -Viceroy, so knowing, 

f Soon'se v through their dodges, 

_-~ Putanen@ heir crowing, 

And: _ the Gzoregs ! : ‘ 


‘ ed 
The hand of the reaper 
: Is palsied by drought. 
But rejoices the weepe 
‘That the Cresson’ 
He reckon’d the Fa 
Would brin; 
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REMINISCENCES. OF A KERANI’S LIFE. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CauigrapHy—airs ’ Dectine. 


TTY Magistrate flaunting a gold chain, intro- 

imself. An old copyist—a wag of the first 

coking admiringly at the chain, with great 

uplicity. The Deputy Magistrate is much 

ind asks condescendingly if the old man likes 

“Qh! it is not that, Sir! The chain is 

gh; and the gold is very bright too. But 

ing at it so stedfastly because it explains the 

€ a word which I never understood before.” 

ord can it be, I wonder?” ‘Oh! a very 

simple word, Sir; or rather two words. At home, my 

youngsters, in conning over their spelling book, cons- 

tantly repeat the words,—‘‘a he-goat,” “a she-goat.” 

“Well, how do those words concern, my chain ?” 

“Why, Sir,” asks the old man with the greatest simpli- 

city in the world, “is not this a he-gote, cud a she- 
gote too? Doés it not answer as a gote (chain) both | 

. for yourself and your lady ?” The Deputy Magistrate 

was furious,—the copyist had run off. 

The Kerani referred to was a particularly impu- 

dent one, and presumed much on his age ; but he was 

also very useful. He was both copyist and draftsman. 

A paper once came down to the office written in Arabic, 

which no one could read. Copies of the document 

were urgently wanted for circulation to mofussil officers. 

This copyist, without understanding a single word of 

the language, mace copies of the paper so ex.ct that, 
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when they were submitted to competent examiners for 
verification, not a single mistake was found in them. 
To do this, perhaps, did not require much intelligence ; 
but it certainly did require great precision of hand to 
copy stroke for stroke, without mistaking a single 
twist. 

Of one assistant of the office—an East Indian—it 
was said that, a certain Governor-General, who wre’ 
very erabbed hand, having asked for a copyis 
should be able to copy every letter correctly 
being able to understand a single word, this 
selected, and did his work to His Excellency’ 
tion. For this qualification, he drew a spe 
salary, and when on a later day it was ] 
curtail the amount, he strongly protested “a 
reduction, urging clamorously that though | 
understand much of accounts, he was the onl 
in the office who could copy correctly with: 
standing the text! The plea was admitted 
salary spared ! 

Some of the old copyists wrote an exce 
In this respect the falling off in later times nas be 
come very apparent. The old letters of the office were 
always written in splendid characters; but.now a days 
the pot-hooks are scarcely readable. This is obserya- 
ble also in other documents. Just look at an old 
Government Promissory Note, or, as it is now the fashion 
to call those papers, an old ‘Government Security.” ._ 
The writing on it looks like copper-plate ; but the Pro- 
missory Notes of the present day have nothing like it 
to show. Even the signatures of the officers in past 
days—those of Messrs. Prinsep, Bushby, and Morley, 
for instance—were very clear and legible; while the 
signatures of the present. time can scarcely be -deci- 
phered without a competitive reading examination 
among half-a-dozen men; and yet the papers in those 
days used to be signed by the highest officers of Gov- 
ernment, who did not consider it beneath their dignity 
‘to write a clear hand ; while now the papers are signed 
by mere Treasury clerks, who think it a shame to be 
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. able to write at all. I think that, like some millionaires 
I have mentioned, these gentlemen might simply put 
their mark on the papers with a x cross, and some 
subordinate assistant might then write underneath 
“Mr. So-and-so ”—‘ His mark.” 

Then the old records of Government offices, how 
beautifully they were kept! The same virtue of 

' splendid hand-writing is observable throughout them 
all. They are, page after page, quire after quire, ream 
after ream, unmarked by a blot or an erasure, and are 
always easily read witRout any pain to the eye. Print- 
ing has come to the rescue of the present generation, 
and all the printed records of every public office are of 
gourse very decent ; but such records as happen to be 
kept in manuscript, how shabby they are! And yet 
the copyinis of the present day are paid more—much 


‘more—liberally than were those of the past. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
_——~--yNAGE—HOW VACANCIES IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
ARE FILLED UP. - 


A NICE appointment—that is, for an uncovenanted 
~*officer—has become vacant. There are many candi- 
ates for it—one among them par excellance the best 
£ the whole lot, being a man of education, station in 
ociety, and much official experience. Another can- 
lidate is a very young man, of no official aptitude 
“e+ -er, but very well-connected, and personally 
+o Sir Henry Hardinge, with whose daughter 

need in England! Will you bet who wins the 

: man of parts was sanguine, but did not 


‘ther case. A new appointment is created, 
‘ve proverbially there is little work to 
s handsome, and there are three candi- 
wm would have graced any appointment. 
erate, but has been of great service 
ways (e.g. in procuring loans of 
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money and the like) to the officer who has the nomina- 
tion in his hand. The merits of all the candidates 
are well-known. The great man’s nominee gets the 
post; the fact being that it was created for him, with 
especially fat pay and no work—the admission of 
other candidates being all a sham. : 

' The reader may say that this has been so from the 
commencement and will be so to the end of time. Who 
knows of the golden age, when it was otherwise? 
True; but all this happens under the very nose of the 
Government ; the nose gets the stink, and only tries 
to keep it off with “kerchief and eau-de-cologne ; the 
eycs are conveniently closed ; the saint seems absorbed 
in prayer; and the thing is done.” It would be a 
different matter if the Government weré altogether 
ignorant of these doings; but can it conscientiously 
plead that it is so? 

A third instance refers to an humbler appointment. 
An assistant applies for a vacancy in a higher gr 
There are other applicants also, but he has lo~ 
recognized as the best of the lot. He goes to tw a. 
of the office for it, and is refused ; the claims of one 
of the other candidates being preferred. “Very good, 

Sir! But I have always had the toughest job to do, 
while he has had comparatively lighter and easier-work- 
you have yourself said so on diverse occasions,” “ Yes 
you are right; I have said so.” “Then I trust, Si: 

. this will be mended now. Since he gets the promotion 
it will be only fair to give him the more importan: 
duties.” “Oh! that’s my look out, not yor 
ulways apportion work according to the capa! 
iny assistants. The question of pay has noth’ 
with that.” 

It is useless multiplying instances. 
man in the public service can look abov 
seeing many inferior people hoisted 
yeach. He may feel aggrieved, but 
redress.’ He may wince ; the withers 

“ure unwrung. One thing, however, } 
his peace of mind, After looking 
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has only to look down, and if his mind is at all well- 
regulated he will at once see that there are many his 
equals, if not betters, occupying posts much lower than 
his own. The justice or the injustice of the thing need 
‘not be considered ; it is not open for discussion or deli- 
beration. There is the fact staring in the face, and 
we must accomodate ourselves to it in the best way we 
can. Mr. So-and-so has got ahead of me-most unjustly. 
Admitted ; but, similarly, you have got ahead of 
Baboos This and ‘Lhat, without possessing any higher 
merits. The beam will never get steady: the scales 
are constantly vacillating. 





+" OHAPTER XXIX. 
Tue new RecisTRar. 


IHE old Registrar Saheb has gone out, and a new 
_ Registrar Saheb has come in. Is he a better man ? No; 
certainly not better in respect to work, and infinitely 
worse in all other respects. Were there no better 
candidates to select from? Lots of them; but it is 
needless trying to discover the why and wherefore of 
such contretemps. A new broom must sweep. But 
he does not know what to sweep; so he sweeps away 
right and left, disorganizing everything, without under- 
standing what he does disorganize. Many alterations 
are made by him—all slap-dash, without judgment 
~ or_forethought. The most valuable checks are vetoed 
and prohibited—-new ones are ordered which answer no 
useful purpose. A flaming account is sent up to the 
Chief Accountant of the improvements carried out ; 
and the zealous broom is thanked in set phrase for 
having rescued the office from chaos and confusion. 
The whole world is a clap-trap, my masters, and we 
- ourselves are the players in it! 

Now, who is this new Registrar? A very busy and 
energetic man he is, whose pretentions include all. sorts 
of accomplishnients, without real claim to any. He 

. has dabbled in Greek and Latin, and is master of Eng- 
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lish, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish. Persian he pretends to ; 
Arabic and Chinese he promises to learn. Fle sings scraps 
of bawdy songs to exhibit his knowledge of poetry; 
mouths and gesticulates, and strikes the table very 
hard with his fists to show that he isan orator ; and’ 
pretends to have taken lessons from my deceased 
friend, Radha Nath Sikdar, out of Laplace and Newton. 
. It is sham throughout from top to bottom, and yet it is 
curious how men of education fail to detect the imposi- 
tion, The man came out to this country with @ wooden 
ladle in his mouth ; entered some flourishing concern in 
the very humblest capacity ; got on well enough there ; 
pretended to have mastered the business; played his 
cards, with great cleverness ; and behold his wooden ladle 
-is converted into a silver spoon—or you may call it 
golden without exaggeration. 

“ J will put you in the way; I will do everything 
for you,” mutters the Deputy to his head, in the vain 
hope of ingratiating himself in his good graces. ‘Gd... 
right !” says the head, and makes over all his work to 
the Deputy, and himself goes abcut gadding—to great 
people, to small people, and where not ? He remained 
in office long—very long indeed ; and if he had only 
taken the pains to learn his work, he would have been 
worth something. But this he never did. He talked big, 

_ crowed loud, slapped the table hard, stamped with-his 
feet, and cursed and swore by Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The peons and duftries of the office quaked at these en. 
ergetic demonstrations; even keranis of the lower grades 
got funky, while those whom his arm could not reach, 
laughed at him ; and yet this man had long, very long, 
the reputation of being a very efficient Registrar—a man 
who did not know anything of work, and whose whole 
secret of administration was brow-beating. 

The Deputy who assisted him soon found out his 
mistake. He had angled very adroitly for favor, but 
never secured it. He got disappointed and less zealous ; 
the “head” got disgusted and aweary, and the Deputy 
was thrown overboard without the slightest compunc- 
tion. But who was to do the work now ?—such 
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mechanical duties as did devolve ona Registrar and could 
not be slurred over ? He got a dewan Baboo to do it— 
a member of that caste, which rightly or wrongly has 
the credit of being the most intriguing and mischievous. 
The fellow acted both as Deputy and spy ; they say that 
he did even worse, but of that I have no certain infor- 
mation. It is in this way that most people get on in life. 
Fools,’ and those who can’t help it, work; knaves get 
their work done by others, and simply draw their pay. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
Democracy anD SzDITION. 


A MILITARY Officer held his office in the same build- 
ing with the Account Department, and, as he had plenty 
of leisure, he took a delight in coming over and breaking 
a lance with me as often as he could find time for it. The 
manner in which we became first acquainted was rather 
unpleasant. He had taken a fancy to the small room 
which T occupied, had asked for it from our Burra Saheb, 
and came to turn me out. “ Well, Baboo, how long 
have you occupied this room ?” ‘ Nearly a year now.” 
“ But that has not given you any vested right to it you 
know.” “Certainly not; do you want it?’? ‘ Very 
much indeed, and what is more, Mr. — has told 
me to take it. So it all depends upon you whether you 
will give it up or not.” ‘I would have given it up to 
you even if Mr. had not ordered it. I shall 
_ move out at once now since he has told you to take it.” 
“Oh no, there is no particular hurry about it. You can 
move out when you like. I was obliged to speak to 
Mr. because hitherto the room had belonged to 
his part of the office.” 

The acquaintance thus commenced, he took great 
pains to cultivate; and in all the banter and provoking 
discussions we had I always found him a perfect gentle- 
man. He one day came and asked me what my duties 
were, and tried to understand them, and then wanted 
to know what salary I received. All his enquiries having 
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been answered, he coolly asked if 1 was not over-paid. 
“ Don’t you think Rs. too much for your duties ?” 
“ Possibly, yes; taken in the abstract, the sum is large’ 
enough. But when I find that you are paid Rs.——, 
jt then occurs 1o me for the first ‘time that I am very 
much underpaid. Our duties are nearly similar; you 
have the Military accounts, while I have those of the . 
Civil Departments ; and yet you get just eight times 
more than I do. Don’t you think that to be somewhat 
unjust ?” The flush on his face was perceptible, but 
he covered it with a smile. “I can get out a man 
from England,” he said, “who would do your work for 
your pay,” “I have not the slightest doubt of it,” said 
1; “but that would give no saving to the Government. 
1 can nominate a native who will do your work fora 
fourth of your salary, or if the Government insists on 
having an European, I can at any moment pick out from 
the unofficial ranks a countryman of your own who will 
fill your chair as efficiently at least as you do, for half 
the amount you draw.” This was a settler, and he ever" 
after called me a Democrat. He came back to the 
charge when the papers announced the death of the 
Advocate General, Mr. Ritchie. ‘Can you give usa 
native who will fill up Mr. Ritchie’s place?” ‘No! TL 
don't know any native, or any European Civilian, { 
8.4 








Military Officer either, who could take up his dutie 
“So you see your country can't give us the men ve 
want, and we must get out fit men from England,” ‘ Jus® 
go, and my country is willing to pay handsomely for any 
available talent that England can lend her. What she 
complains of is that she has to feed so many drones too 
in-the bargain.” “Meaning me and the like of me, I 
suppose ?” “ Not particularly ; but there may be parties 
whom the cap will fit.” “But you forget that we have 
conquered the country, and are entitled to everything. 
in it as a matter of course.” “‘ Possibly ; but the country: 
was lost by the Mahomedans, who had no inherent right 
to it. Wou did not fight the Hindus, and I contend that 
the Hindus have not forfeited their birth-right.” ‘Ho! 
ho! Are ‘you prepared to fight out for your birth-right 
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now?” “Perhaps to say so would be treason ; but, when 
I hear every individual Englishman arrogating to himself 
the conqueror’s right, and bragging of it, I am almost 
tempted to have a play at quarter-staff with him, if only 
to convince him that each Englishman individually is 
not necessarily a conqueror.” ‘We don't fight with 
quarter-staffs ; we fight with guns and swords which 
you don’t iknow how to handle.” Only because you have 
schools to teach their use to you: but an enlightened 
Government has not thought fit to set up such schools 
in this country yet.” “But if you had the schools do 
you think there would be many volunteers to learn the 
art of fighting?” ‘I can’t answer that question exactly 
now ; but I should say that there ought to be many 
pupils. The English are protecting us with great kind- 
ness ; but many people may nevertheless wish to learn 
to protect themselves. The occasion may arise when it 
will be of inestimable value to them.” “ What occasion ? 
’ Can you think of any?” “Yes; England may get 
tired of the work of evangelizing India, and may give 
her up altogether some day when we least expect it, and 
then we are done for, only because the Government 
will not allow us to learn the use of arms.” “ Oh you 
need not fear that Eugland will give up India ina 
hurry.” ‘ ‘Then there is the possibility of her being 
gompelled to do so.” ‘Indeed! All of you natives 
: #eem to think that Russia can take India at any moment 
from us; don’t you?” “I don’t; I cant answer for 
others, but I don’t believe that either Russia, or France, 
or America, or any other nation whatever, can snatch 
India from England alone. One to one England is quite 
a match, and probably more than a match, for the strong- 
“est of them. But there may be a coalition against her, 
- aad then, with two or three strong powers oupposed to 
“chee; no alternative would, perhaps, remain to her but 
“,te:give up India.” “There is a deal of sense in what 
you say ; but the purse of England is so long that of 
all powers in the world she has the least to fear from 
coalitions. No coalition against her could stand for six 
months; so you can rest quite satisfied that the protec- 
B 
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tion of England will not be withdrawn from you. Is 
there any other reason why you want to have a military 
school?” “Yes; the reasons for it are as plentiful as 
wild flowers. A military school would enable us to stand 
by and be of help to the English in the hour of need.” 
‘Or to join the rebels in the event of another mutiny? 
Eh!” “You don’t pay a compliment to Bengal. Ben- 
gal is too wide-awake for such folly.” 


THE DANCE OF THE MANADS. 
(EsrectaLLy DEDICATED To OUR OLD FRIEND Egregious or THE 
Lucknow Times.) 

I. 


REAT Pentheus, seated on the lofty pine, 
With horror saw, in Citheron, 
Thy daughters, Cadmus, lead the frantie dance ; 
Their bosoms bare, their garments strown, 


oy Il. 


What fire, oh Bacchus ! riots in their veins ! 
¢ Where is their matron mod’sty gone ? 
Oh Pentheus! look not on thy mother’s shame ! 
Oh Agave ! blush to sce thy son ! 


Til. 


Excited Ino and Autonoé fair, 
Oh stop your lustful revelry ! 
Possess’d of Bacchus and with frenzy fired 
Their eyes no mortal traitor see. 


IV. : 


“ A spy o’erlooks us!’* cry the Menad throng, 
And leering gape upwards the tree, 

Where Pentheus, at their orgies quite aghast, 
Was musing in perplexity. 


Vv. 


Ts it a lion or a boar, we see?” 
Cries Agave, leader of the band : : 
* © Haste, sisters¢” and from rock apd cave they bound, * 
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VI. 


The tree they tear up from the solid earth ; 
What will not Bacchic frenzy do? 

Like hungry dogs the madden’d women rave ; 
Mind, Agave, mind, who speaks to you. 


Vil. 


* Oh, mother, help! nor slay thy only son ; 
“The anger of these fiends allay :” 

She foams and raves, she looks with frenzied eyes ; 
Her son she seizes as a prey. 


Vill. a 


The Mvenads tear him limb by limb, and strew 
The several parts in Cithzron ; . 
Rejoicing Agave bears the head away, 
“ Behold! we ’ve kill’d a young lion | ” 
e 


IX. 


Oh wretched woman ! by what fury fired 
Madly hast thou thy own son slain ? 
Just as his dogs the bold Actzon tore, 
That broke Autonce’s heart in twain. 


xX. 
Now see, where Bacchus comes with wrathful eyes ! 
“Why shame ye thus,” he cries, “‘ my name ? 


« As Ceres with dry food your frames revives, 
“ With nectar I your souls inflame. 


XI. 


“ List, wolves! the liquid vigor of the grape 
“ Gives respite from the sorest grief, 


*. Tn soft oblivion lulls the care-wora soul, 


‘To pain and sickness brings relief. 
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« No medicine on earth hath holier power : 
« But mortals, reft of reason’s light, 
“ This glorious boon of Heaven abuse, 
« and, Agave-like, then stand in fright ! 


XIII. 


“ Their own dark deeds to gods they attribute : 

“ For your foul crimes are we to blame ? 
“ Go, Agave, and assume a dragon’s form, 

“ And in that form wring out your shame. 


8. 


THE FRONTIER OFFICER. 


Ts he different from other officers? Is there so vast a gulf 

between him and them that it can be neither bridged 
nor abridged ? This question has been often hotly dis- 
cussed. It is a question of no ordinary importance, 
affecting as it does not only numerous individuals ard 
certain classes but also the state itself, and Government 
felt more than ordinary interest in it. They were even 
anxious for a Blue Book on the subject but wisely re- 
fused an officer permission to draw up an elaborate 
Report on it at the Hills, the only place where such a 
momentous subject. could be treated with any regard 
' to its illimitable height and immeasurable depth. The 
solution was, therefore, left to Private Enterprise. At 
length an Officer magnificently and munificently attempted 
the solution of this ever-recurring and momentous 

uzzle. His modus operandi was simple and—original. 
te very earnestly watched two of the most fiery contro- 
-versialists who belonged to, and fiercely argued upon, 
different sides of the question. 

He watched them to the hour which must come 
sooner or later for us all, and when the Pattern Post first 
came out, their craniums, neatly packed and prepared, 
were sent to the greatest Phrenologist of the age. 
In due course, the craniums reached the land of their birth. 
‘What great events hinge upon little matters! A Custom 
house clerk had a bed-ridden mother, whose one weak- 
ness, besides her bed, was preserved ginger from fo- 
reign parts. The son surreptitiously and sacrilegiously 
opened both the neat round packages at the same time, so 
great was his desire to satisfy the weakness of his poor 
bed-ridden parent. 

The accusing but melancholy smile of the preserved 
ginger had the effect. of a hot potatoe on the rash young 
man. Te dropped the accusing craniums. They never 
rese again, or the bed-ridden mother cither, when she 
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The son, ever haunted by smiling ginger, talked in 
his sleep. His wife talked in her waking moments, 
and the young man lost his appointment, and even- 
tually his life. 

Though the craniums had been packed and prepared, 
Government evidently thought the momentous question 
hardly ripe for solution. They stopped the Pattern 
Post. Private Enterprise had, therefore, to carry home 
the skeletons ; and raise those nearly for-ever lost cra- 
niuins; and a tough job be found it, almost as hard as 
raising the wind on settling day. 

When found, they had got so mixed, that.it was im- 
possible to distinguish them, The greatest Phrenologist of 
the age, however, came to the rescue ; there was very little 
ditference bétween them, one though, he said, was certainly 
heavier than the other, and must have imbibed moisture 
on the road :—this almost settled the question, but as 
usual left room for grave doubts, and Private Enterprise 
would only remark, “supposing the grave doubts to be 
true, it will be a caution to whoever attempts to separate 
them When they come to their senses.” 

Professor Bowen saw the skeletons. He told the in- 
telligent officer, who represented Private Enterprise, that 
there was a vast and incalculable difference between them. 
He marched him up to a table, where, besides and beside 
the skeletons, there were tumblers and a bottle of sherry of 
a rare and most pure brand. But the Professor, though 
hospitable, was too much engrossed in the skeletons to 
either offer or partake of the sherry. He passed his 
hand rapidly about his work. Look at this Os Puniforme. 
Look at these Cervical, Dorsal and Lumbar Vertebre, 
also the Coccygeal Vertebree, and the Sternum and Carsal 
bones, and wing of Pedal bone; and the Professor, deep in 
his profession, in love with the skeletons, and full of 
Public Enterprise, entirely forgot the champion of Private 
Enterprise. . He made two or three rapid points, saying, 
“this poor fellow must have been stabbed.” 

“What! Professor,” said the young man, “in the 
breast there?” (and he staggered) “and in the brain 
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my long-lost brother...............in the back there ?”’— 
“Yes,” said the Professor, while the young man fell 
heavily towards the table. ; 

“Here, take some wine—You’ll soon be all right,” 
said the Professor, The young man took the wine and the 
longest tumbler he could find. He filled the tumbler and 
drank it, at the same time remarking “if anything could 
make up for- the loss of a much-loved and long-lost 
brother, it would be a tumbler of this very brand at 
one mug.” 

The Professor hardly seemed to relish the joke and 
attempting to relish a glass of sherry, he found he had 
grasped a marine. : 

“Young man,” he said, “your affection for your 
long-lost brother must have been very vehement.” 

_. “ Professor,” said the young man, ‘“‘as vehement as 
that empty bottle shot from my stalwart arm.” 

“It is a painful subject that I could nevér discuss 
without a full bottle of sherry of that peculiar brand,” 
and the young man proceeded towards the empty bottle, 
while the Professor as quickly rose and produced a full 
one from a friendly cup-board. In the course of time, the 
old and the young man parted amicably. 

: Perhaps the great Professor had rightly hit upon 
the great distinction between the Frontier Officer and 
most others. 

His professional meaning was, that one rode more 
than the others. 

Nature, ever on the alert to remedy her defects and 
adapt herself to great changes, has, though depriving the 
Frontier Officer of some frictional bone, endowed him 
with the hide of a porpoise, thereby enabling him to 
pursue peacefully during his vacation his regular calling 
of riding 1000 miles in 1000 hours. With this great 
acquisition, how delightful must be his life as he rides 
pegging away from post to post. ; 

Adummy* is his commencement—if the pegging can 
last and his manhood fails him not. Heends a Bunder- 
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wallat—I mean an inhabitant thereof. During the whole 
distance he will find his eyes unassailed by any distract- 
ing variety in the scenery, or by the intense greenness pe- 
culiar to less favoured spots. What am IT ? Where am I? 
he dundrearily asks himself, after riding the usual 1000 
hours. Adummy or Bunderwalla, Bunderwalla or 
Aduamy ? No fellow could know. Unassailed by 
greenness, he regrets the superfluity thereof that forced 
him into his present position. 

- Done brown from the nature of his ride and the 
climate—the Truant reviews his past life.—He regrets 
his lost irate non-exchanging and uninterchangeable 
Chief. Oh revocare gradus ! he beseechingly asks. No! 
says the uninterchangeable—Descensus Averno, no re- 
vocare gradws—On the confines of Scind, the land of the 
Sand.—Be that your portion. 

Oh miserable man! done brown but never’ done 
with brown! Ever viewing that delightful colour caused 
by the superabundance of another. 

The gravel and stones of the Bunnoo Frontier shall 
he succeeded by the Rocks and Blocks of the Dreary 
Dismal Frontier, varied delightfully by the at times 
baked, at times slimy, mud of the Dreary Gazee Fron- 
tier. Oh Bunderwalla! move on into Secind, the land of 
the sand, says the irate chief. 

, Ob Dante ! exclaims the miserable man, would that 
you had visited this delightful country before you wrote 
your delightful book, and the British would have fled from 
its mouth. To resume. It is true some ghostly-looking 
Natives and the greates} generals the world has ever 
known have accomplished this end-to-end feat, (Adummy 
and Bunderwalla) vide Alexander, but the melancholy 
Natives started with a gigantic stopper of Bhung in 
their mouths, and bhunged up to the eyes, reckless of 
the scenery and their lives. 

All the greatest of our generals were men of hardly 
mortal mould, perhaps skilled in the art of ‘“ Descensus 
Averni.” 
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How difficult even with this to accomplish the 
journey! But their weary wanderings were quickly and 
thickly interspersed with the sound of the viol and the 
harp, the merry pipe, smiling Bacchus, strong Caven- 
d.sh, and light fantastic toes and cameleopards, enabling 
them to rush from one lovely spot to another as a bride- 
groom delighting to run his course, and happy, very happy 
when it ended. 

But enough of the Frontier Officer. A résumé of his 
blessings might divert into other channels the kindly 
charity so liberally evoked by the Bengal Famine, and 
thereby vex his generous and hospitable soul as though 
surrounded by dust-blinding Simoons in exposed but 
‘confined forts, yet thinking of home, sweet home, 
and all its sweets, 14, St. James’s for himself, Sir Ranald 
Martin and his Theraxicum for his liver, and a young 
wife for his Punjab Head. Notwithstanding this, | who 
know him well, say—though thinking of al. this and 
dying for the dust, he would despise the siller, 


THE LAMENT OF ANTIGONE. 
i 


LAS! for the house of (&dipus ! 
Alas! for Laius’ honor’d name | 

How shall I raise the dire lament 

For Thebes’s prostrate fame ? 
‘What god in heaven shall 1 invoke ? 
What bird from pine tree or the oak 
Responsive to my tears will sing, 
And comfort to this bosom bring ? 


. Il. 


Oh father! blind, bed-ridden man ! 

* To thee what tidings shall I tell? 
Thy sons no longer see the light ; 

Upon each other's sword they fell! 

With horror shuddering at the strife, 
Between them rush’d thy mother-wife ; 
Her breasts she bared ; they heeded not ; 
Her own hand dealt the blow she sought. 


II. 


° 
Oh CEdipus! thy wretched age 

How shall it bear this heap of woe ? 
Trend the fillet from my hair, 

My tears for thee incessant flow ! 
Joeasta led thy darken’d feet ; 
Now who will give thee help so meet ? 
Thy noble sous, they both are gone, 
ee Be oe a a a “lg ne: 
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IV. 


My mournful office to the dead, 

Oh father! unperforméd lies, 
For Creon to Polynices’ corse 

The rite of sepulture denies: 
But I have sworn his noble worth 
T’ll cover yet with secret earth ; 
Now come, oh father! we must go, 
Exiled from this land of woe. 


INDIAN FAMINES IN THE PAST. 


T a time when a great Famine is at our door an en- 

quiry into such calamities in the past may not be 

without interest. It may even be of some practical uti- 
lity in helping us to understand the present crisis, 

The Government of India has always recognized 
the value of such information. However indifferent it 
may be at the beginning or during the progress of any 
calamity, it is invariably rouzed to activity towards, 
and after, its close. Zhen does it enquire and debate 
and argue,,,and altogether demonstrate how well it 
' would meet such a crisis—if it had another chance, As 
a literary and learned Government it loses no oppor- 
tunity of improving or displaying its knowledge, If 
it, begins in darkness, it usually emerges at last in 
the full blaze of light. A Government of paragraphs, 
- as it has been designated, its ordinary work seems to 
consist in reporting imaginary activity and writing essays 
panegyrical on doubtful improvements. The productions 
of official brains are duly published in the several organs 
of the different Administrations or circulated in more 
_ portable pamphlets and volumes. At extraordinary 
' crises, the reporting and essay-writing increase in pro- 
portion, and the whole literature of a great occasion is 
generally crowned with a huge book, carefully. printed, 
and bound in that color go dear to the official Saxon eye, 
blue. As arule, the Government explains away its in- 
competence with surprising cleverness, but, when it is 
inclined to be candid, it also shows itself up with equal 
ability. On the whole, it has a decided craving for facts 
and figures. At the close of a Famine, for instance, it 
appoints one or two officers to embody all possible infor- 
mation on not only the event just over, but on all such 
events in the past—and the future, too, we may add, for 
the writers do not.conclude without suggestions- to’ pre~ 
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Report on the North-West Famine of 1860-61 notices 
several periods of distress. Thus the Commissioners 
on the Orissa Famine of 1865 made a show of enter- 
ing elaborately into the entire history of Indian Fa- 
mines. Thus Mr. C. E. Girdlestone, under orders of 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces, drew 
up a Report on Past Famines in those Provinces. 
All this literature, however, on a limited subject, by 
_men specially charged by Government to investigate 
it, under circumstances of every convenience and ad- 
vantage, so far from exhausting, only touches on the 
history of Famines, Compared with the resources at com- 
mand of state officials, compared even with the activity 
and ado of the officials, the result is poor indeed. That, 
however, is not the opinion of the official -book-makers 
themselves. They evidently look upon their productions, 
even in their historical portions, as achievements. Mr. 
Girdlestone, like an Indian Buckle, gives a list of autho- 
rities consulted for his work He will probably be sur- 
prized to learn that educated men are not lost in wonder 
at the range of his studies in Indian History... These 
include no work that is or may not be selected for a 
Middle Class Examination. Among them, Bernier is the 
only original authority. Mr. Girdlestone gravely places in 
his list Miss Eden’s frivolous volumes Up in thé Country, 
much in the spirit we fancy in which Sir William Hamilton 
in the midst of an argument on the Unconditioned quotes 
an apt line from the Rejected Addresses, but he will find 
. that the world does not give him the credit for intellec- 
tual eclecticism, catholicity of taste and versatility that 
it accords to the philosopher for his strayings into light 
literature, his sudden transition from St. Augustine or 
Duns Scotus to Horace Smith. The three or four com- 
pilations mentioned by him are not only all the works 
he had read, but exhaust for him all the possibility of 
Indian historical erudition. He naively confesses at the 
outset that he knew of none others whence he was 
likely to derive information, but as he was determined to 
De pe a Oe eke amnliadcta “the Agate 
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a classification of a learned body with newspapers which 
must be acknowledged to be original. ‘In answer to 
my application,” says he, “the Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society and the Editor of the Lnglishmun regretted that 
they.could not trace anything in their libraries which 
would be of use to me.” The Asiatic Society rejoices in 
almost a baker’s dozen of Secretarics, a Numismatic Fi- 
nancial, an Arabic or Persian Philological, a Political San- 
skrit and Archaeological. an Amateur Astronomice-Botani- 
cal Lieutenant, a Sub-Deputy General, an Assistant Ex. 
traordinary, and so on. Who was the learned gentleman 
who thus compromised the Soviety’s honor by his amazing 
inability to trace anythirg in the Society’s valuable li- 
brary that might be of use to a historian of Indian Famines 
we do not know. As Mr. Girdlestone has in his curious 
' way punished those who would not or could not supply his 
own deficiencies, he might as well have given up the name 
of this Secretary in the wrong place. We do not wonder at 
the Editor of the Hnglishman’s regret. Indian Editors are 
- not a choice lot, being drafted from the failures in every 
professiog, strengthened with a sprinkling of imported 
griffins. But the chair of the Hnglishman, with rare excep- 
tions, has always been filled by aman of education, and at 
the period in question was occupied by a brilliant literary 
man, Mr. J. Hutton. Mr. Hutton might have considered 
it rather cool in a Civil Servant drawing a handsome pay, 
with prospects of promotion and ultimate retirement on 
pension, to seek education gratis of an over-worked 
daily editor, who was also his own chicf daily leader- 
writer. But, though harrassed by constant literary la- 
bor, the Editor of the Hnglishman was a gentleman, and 
expressed to Mr. Girdlestone his regret. Not so his 
neighbour of the Indian Daily News. Were it not that 
in the revolutions of Indian Journalism, a first’ class 
newspaper, the oldest in Calcutta, the Bengal Hurkaru— 
in its last days purchased and ruined by a guondam school 
master who saved some money at a native court, in con- 
junction with his Armenian wife’s father— became in- 
corporated with tke organ of the Great Unwashed, a. 
«fgcircumstance which leads people to believe, we do not 
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know with what truth, that the files of the defunct pa- 
per are in the possession of the Editor of the existing 
one_—Mr. Girdlestone could scarcely take it into his head 
to refer on the subject of his enquiry to Mr. James 
Wilson. All Mr. Girdlestone got for his pains was 
enlightenment on the breeding of the journalist.“ The 
Editor of the Indian Daily News .....0+-++5- has so far 
vouchsafed no reply, though I have written to him 
tscice.” The Record Commission was not more pro- 
pitious, though it was not savage enough to omit 
the courtesy of a reply. It promised, and only ma- 
naged to the last to evade performance. Mr. Gitd- 
lestone, doubtless, did not neglect to’ seek the assis- 
tance of those of his friends who had a reputation for 
historic pursuits. Learning must surely be at a low 
ebb among Anglo-Indians when none of such friends 
could direct him to any authorities beyond Hamilton, 
Elphinstone, Thornton and Keene. ithout, reading 
himself and friends, and denied assistance by those 
whom he considered the repositories of Oriental infor- 
mation, Mr. Girdlestone had to fall back on the copious 
stores of Government Records and official: monographs 
placed at his disposal. These he has made use of in a 
creditable official way. To create a popular .interest in 
dry details is not his forte, and we wonder at his having 
joined with such zest_the unworthy movement, born of 
envy, in the Indian Civil Service, to depreciate its chief 
literary ornament, Dr. W. W. Hunter, himself a master 
‘of lucid exposition and picturesque narrative such as 
is to be looked for in vain even in England. His 
Report fails in the really historical part. He brought 
but slender materials for his account of the last two 
famines of the last century. Of the still older times 
he furnishes but a school-boy’s history. ; é 

‘The Orissa Famine Commissioners, headed by Sir 
George Campbell, who preceded Mr. Girdlestone in the 
field, do not afford the Government or the public more 
light on ‘the history of Famines. Their reading was 


not much more exteusive than his, though one quotation 
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book in ajl decent households which escaped such a 
zealous seeker of information, if not knowledge, as 
Mr. Girdlestone. They, moreover, did not mistake their 
ignorance for erudition and made no parade of their 
authorities. They are discreetly vague. They tried the 
saine game that Mr. Girdlestone did of cheaply appropriat- 
ing all the information they could coax out wf others, 
issuing a Catechism purwana to all whom it might con- 
cern whose studies might enable them to come to their 
aid in their enquiry, but, as we discover from the result, 
it failed in their case as in his. 

The searching nature of the Questions circulated 
by the Commissioners, evidently the handiwork of their 
President, an experienced literary man with a known 
penchant for Statistical facts and a presumed taste for his- 
torical enquiries, however, left their earnestness in the 
historical part of their work beyond question. Everybody 

’ expected to see in their report an elaborate account, at 
least exhaustive notices, of-past famines from the very 
earliest period. The result of all the promise of appear- 
ances and the pledge of the Catechism was less than a 
mouse. There is hardly a serious attempt at fulfilment. Tt 
would seem that, failing to draw out the knowledge from 
others, they did not, from probably a want of confidence 
of success, care to read up the subject for themselves. 

Colonel Baird relied upon bis own resources and 
gave notices of the famines from 1770, leading the way 
in the enquiry with an intelligence and industry which 
have not been adequately acknow!edged by his succes- 
sors, whose work he vastby facilitated. But the history 
of Indian Famines remains yet to be written, and wil- 
go remain till the task is taken in hand by a competent 
scholar who at least knows where to scek his materials, 
and can use them when found, with effect—a Blochmann 
or a Keene, a Hunter ora Rajendralila Mitra. No 
gubernatorial fiat will secure such a work from any num- 
ber of officials, as such, however able. Literature is a 
field rather different from the shadow of the spreading 
panian under which the crack Magistrate-Collector a-‘ 
chieves his triumphs of patriarchal rule, or the promising 
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Settlement Officer reconstructs society according to the 
most advanced democratic principles. 
vos = 
Famine is » common enough misfortune in India ; 
has been always so. From time to time all through. the 
history of India, whether under Briton or’ Mogul, we 
come across the grim visitor. Sometimes localized to 
particular unfortunate spots, on other occasious extend- 
ing his excursions through whole provinces, on others 
again sweeping like the dread simoon over the length and 
breadth of the doomed land. Whenever the heavens are 
miggard, or whenever they are lavish, in the bestowal of 
their liquid treasure upon the soliciting earth, he is not far 
\ off behind ; presently he enters appearance, in his milder 
or sterner aspect. Two or three successive bad seasons, 
whether from drought or flood, and he is is an inevitable, 
however unwelcome, guest; and two or three such 
‘seasons, in some part or other of an immense country, 
are by no means rare. Yet again, where Nature is uni- 
formly and evenly propitious, man may be wilfur and wan- 
ton and obdurate towards his brother man. - Contending 
armies. even a single tyrant, may force a scarcity into the 
faicest and: moi naturally favored region. So, whether 
irom waywardness u: obstinacy of the elements, or invita- 
Hon ‘of man, Famine has, during the last seven centuries 
that we can see, never been entirely absent from, or 
tmrepresented in, the land. i 
It may be doubied, however, whether throughout 
the entire past the ceatingency has been equal. From 
the frequent mention oi times of distress in early Hindu 
literature, like the Code of Manu, Elphinstone infers 
that famines were much more common at the period of the 
composition of those writings, than in Mahomedan India ; 
while a recent writer in the Pall Mall Gazette declares that 
they were much rarer during Mahomedan than during 
British sovereignty, and comparatively unknown under an- 
ctent Hindu administration. In the usual paucity of direct 
“evidence on the subject, it is not very easy to determine 
which is the true opinion. In regard to the earlier times 
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er 2 fom eran of the same cause, still more diffi- 
One thing ae cotta ay ee 
ces to times of distress in ee ia z be pelerane 
Elphinstone supposes, who se by re a fewer than 
by the gloss of the ; seagate bee Tr 
too few of su commentator Kalluk Bha’‘t) 3 a 
t of such references allude ta ¢atine oF imply 
scarcity, There seems too mxuch reason to suppose that 
the frequent relaxatior 18 of ruies in favor of persons in 
such times are gener al humane indulgences to people 
in extremity to matutall, * --~gelves, from whatever cause, 
and do ey ee th. sency. of general or local 
scarcity in the days 0. lmewgiver. Had Manu 
contented himself with the _ ral maxim, that life may 
be preserved by any means, wat the starving need not . 
have a conscience, that the necessity of life “‘a-nd death 
sanctifies every measure for self-preservation, there's might 
be doubt; "the statement would-have been too univers.-al. 
to throw light on the particular age in which the law ~~ 
“was passed, But in point of fact, our Lycurgus enters 
into infinite details. The relaxations are hardly ever 
thorough and unconditional. In each case the Code 
defines the limits, Distress is carefull graduated accord- 
ing to degree, and the length of departure from the. 
proper usages aud “ whole duty ” of each of the four chief 
classes, at each stage of severity, prescribed. Nor is this. 
done in general terms. A universal rule is dragged through. 
~ all possibilities of concrete form. Nothing is left to the dis- 
cretion of individual interpretation. The Code lays down 
the precise deviations ahowable to each class at each 
point of misfortune Such a scrupulous attention to parti~ 
culars, such uncommon solicitude for the permanence 
of the arbitrary allotment of the duties of the several 
castes, such nervous horror at the prospect of the commu- 
nity taking unnecessary advantage of the rule of the 
Justification of Necessity, are scarcely consistent, with a 
society in which ‘general. distress for provisions, is more 
conimon than‘it has been in Mahomedan, or is in British, 
india. The lawgiver of a community with a fluctuating 
and uncertain living would have just given precedence-to | 
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the law of self-preservation over all others and proceededto 
other subjects. If, however, Elphinstone had in view the 
particular instances of individual necessity which drove 
the sufferers to unworthy means of subsistence, on which 
‘*- suthor.of the Code permits, in such exceptional cir- 

~~euinstances, a-departure from the ordinary duties of the 
several easts, he was, perhaps, still less justified in making 
so swecping a generalization. Manu says :~— 


“ He who receives food, when life could not otherwise 
be sustained, from any man what. is no more tainted by sin 
~ than the subtle ether by mud. 
“ Ajigarta, dying with — was going to" atroy his 
‘own son, yet he was erétih erme since he only solgiity— 
remedy against famie}sting. \ 


“ Vamaderv4, who well kne. right and wrong; was by no 
means ren/. «ered impure, though desirous, when oppressed with 
hunger. + of eating the flesh of dogs for the preservation of his 
life .. : 

“ Bharadwaj, eminent in devotion, when he and his son were 
almost starved ina dreary forest accepted several cows from 
~ the carpenter Vridhu. - 

’ “Viswimitra, too, than whom none better knew the dis- 

tinctions between virtue and vice, resolved, when he was perishing 
. ‘with hunger to eat the hannch of a dog, which he had received 
from a Chandala.”——Manu, Chap. X., 104 to 108. 


It would be hasty from only the above text to 

infer that these cases all occurred on several bona-fide 

. periods of famine. One of the four, that of our own 
great progenitor Bharadwaj, is confessedly a case of 
-starvation in a dreary forest. But even in that instance 
the sufferer was simply reduced to the necessity of ac- 
cepting a present of cattle from a carpenter. The easy 
offer of the cattle and their apparent abundance in the 
desert, though the sage himself had neither provisions 
nor beast, point rather to individual distress than gene- 
ral. Ajigarta, too, suffered not as one of many amid 
human habitations, but in a forest, Kalluk Bhatta, on 
the authority of the Bahvricha Bréhmana, says that 

. ~Ajigarta’s son Sunahsepas was sold by his father for 
some cattle, In the Ramdyana (Book L) the Rishi 
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Richika, who seems to be the same person as Ajigarta 
sells fora hundred cattle his son Sunahsepas as victim 
for sacrifice to a king of Oudh named Ambarisha. But 
‘the Aitareya Brahamana, which speaks most circumstan-_ 
tially, says that Raja Harishchandra of Oudb, not hav- 
ing any sons, offered to sacrifice his first born to Varuna 
in case the god granted him his prayer for progeny, that 
ason, Rohita, was born to him but the king managed to 
delay the sacrifice, that at last when, his son arriving at 
years of discretion, Harishchandra broke his mind to 
him, Rohita declined the honor, and left home, roaming 
for years in forests, where he met with a Rishi reduced 
to the last stage of starvation who sold his son Sunahse- 
pas with the full knowledge that the latter was to be 
sacrificed instead of Rohita, in satisfaction of Harishchan- 
dra’s vow,-and that ultimately poor Sunahsepas was saved 
by the advice of ViswAwitra. That a traveller in the desert, 
whether-saint, or savage, or sage, should suffer the pangs 
of destitution is a liability not peculiar to the’ Vedic Era. 
Such liability, too, m#y be contemporaneous with plenty 
in the adjacent country. Vamadeva, however, from the 
terms in which, in his own Uymn to Indra (Rig., Mandala 
VI>, Hm. xvin., he alludes to his privations as relieved 
by rainfall, clearly shared the miseries of a season of 
famine caused by drought. Only one case, that of 
Viswdmitra may have occured in time of famine.. And 
even admitting, for the sake of argument, two of the 
- four cases to indicate a severity of general distress, 
the number which Manu’s exiensive information of 
the past enabled him to cite, in an apparently ex- 
~haustive citation of precedents to support his interest- 
ing and important point, is conclusive rather of 
the rarity of occasions of general food distress in 
the period of the Vedas and the Institutes than 
presumptive of the reverse. For the rest, Elphinstone 
might, from the numerous hymns praying for rain and 
cattle and corn, as well infer drought or infertility as a 
prevailing feature of the Vedic times, as he would, from 
the word “distress” made use of so often by Manu, 
- conclude the prevalence of famines in the legist’s day, 
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So far Elphinstone. Nor is the absence of historic 
records in the modern acceptation of the word any 
valid reason for giving the reins loose to our imagination 
to conjure up dreams of constant and desolating famines 
inthe very remote past. We have grounds enough to 
form a pretoy correct judgment. : 

All Manu’s references may be verified in the 
Vedas. But an examination of these ancient records of 

the Indian people hardly adds to his instances of scarcity. 
And no wonder, for the lawgiver was a far greater Vedic 
scholar than all the German Dons put together, and he 
understood his business too well to neglect any prece- 
dents that might strengthen the rale laid down by him 
oir a somewhat debatable point. The Vedas are full of the 
associations of creature comforts, but they rarely men- 
tion actual want. Throughout all the Hymns the word 
. famine” occurs we believe but once (Rig., Mand. I. Hymn 
CXxXIIL,) and even then only as a suggestion, though 
-a correct one, in the Scholiast. This we think to be 
gufficient negative testimony to the extreme rarity of 
etiods of food calamity, either from drought or inun- 
dation. The testimony of such a work is peculiarly 
-waluable. There is a Babylonean Veda in the what 
is: known among Semitic scholars as the “Book of 
Nabathean Agriculture’ The Rig is the Book of Aryan 
Georgics and Agricultitre. Not that it is any thing 
like a treatise on these subjects. It lays down no 
rules of husbandry or for the management of cattle. 
It attempts even no description of the pastoral or agri- 
cultural state. It reproduces -no primitive Arcadia — 
in which .shepherds are kings, and kings, patriarchs. 
For these matters, it is simply a collection of very 
“ancient Hymns. Yet, though no systematic account, 
it incidentally conveys a full and faithful picture of 
life among the early Aryans. It is a picture of 
manners during a long era—longer than is generally 
supposed. The Hymns testify to a good deal of progress 
in civilisation. They reveal a Medieval age of princes, 
priests and profesors, knights and ladies, of cavalry char- 
-ges and seiges, of fair cities and strong castles, of the use 
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of all the more important metals, of golden trappings and 
banners and fine dresses, of song and dance unto 
dancing-women, but they also include reminiscences of 
an older state of society. In plenty of the Hymns we 
trace the first efforts of man in the subjugation of nature 
to minister to his own necessities and convenience, We 
recognize the earnestness and untiring continuity of the 
strdggle of infant man to preserve himself. We observe 
the importance of the satisfaction of the first wants—the 
uncertainty of the food supply of rude communities. The 
earliest Vedic thoughts disclose an early people yet in the 
animal stage. But these are clearly glimpses of a period 
which had long since passed away, and which survived only 
as tradition among a comparatively civilized community, 
~ who have advanced much in the domestica:ion of beasts 
and agriculture and the arts ; who have secured a certain 


1 


livelihood, a people, indeed, abounding in cattle and. 


corn, but who have preserved the earliest lispings of 
their race, who still recite the older hymns expressive. of 


privation and difficulty and uncertainty which bad ‘Tost’ ° 


their oid relevancy, as their descendants, now, more than 


three thousand years after, continue yet to recite the. 


same, without endeavoring to understand them in the 
least. “For, on the whole, the desires expressed in the 
Vedas are the desires of a prosperous people. We see 
_not a nation, struggling for self preservation, contending 
with difficulties, but one prepared for development and 
aggrandizement, ready to be lead by bold leaders against the 
_ countries and tribes around and assert its paramountey. 

There is hardly any trac of serious concern forfood. Cattle 
and corn are the stock subjects of the Hymns, but we. 
nowhere remark references to distress from want of them. 
‘We read often allusions to descending torrents but rarely 


tos wollen rivers bursting their banks and laying the coun- . 


try under water. Many are the prayers for rain, but 
never anything like a cry of alarm at the prospect. of its 
utter absence—hardly asingle supplication to the Powers 
of the elements to end a reign of drought. Cattle seem 
to have been pleutiful, but cattle disease was unknown. 
Beyond the few cases recited by Manu, some of 
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which we have shown to be dotbiful as evidence of 
different times of scarcity, we think we safely fix upon 
a genuine famine in the Vedic Period in the following 
text, though, as we have observed above, the word itself 
is not in the Hymn :— 


“ Hurl headlong, Indra! the vast (cloud:) Hear our sup- 
plications : verily the Heaven is in sorrow like the Earth, through 
fear, O Wiclder of the Thunderbolt! (of famine.)............ Most 
powerful with mighty energies thou, Indra ! assailest (the clouds) 
with terrible blows.”—Rig., Mand. I., Hymn cxxxir. 


That unmistakably points to a memorable season 
of drought followed by Famine. Such isolated facts, 
- however, do not prove the prevalence of such calamities 
in the long centuries embraced by the Vedic age. Even 
in the tropics, where nature is usually so liberal to man, 
scarcity must occasionally take place, and, at longer in- 
tervals, even famines. Nordo the Puranas, if we may 
hazard an opinion on a mass of literature a portion omy 
of which has yet been placed before the public for con- 
venient. reference, furnish many notices of their-own of 
such seasons of public distress in later Hindoo times ; 
they simply amplify the Vedic allusions into more detailed 
histories. Thus, we have.the story of the degradation 
and final salvation of Trisanku or the man of the three 
sins, a Vedic character, variously given in several Paurdnic 
works. The Vishnu says that during a famine which 
yaged for twelve years, when the family of the sage 
Viswamitra were hard up for provisions, this man, who 
had been outcasted to -a Pariah, and apparently lived as 
a huntsman, left venison hanging from a banian tree on 
-the banks of the Ganges, that they might see and take 
it, without incurring the degradation of accepting food 
from. a person of his degree—an opportune consideration 
for which the Rishi promoted him alive to Heaven. The 
Purdnas are not agreed as to the cause of Trisanku’s de- 
gradation or’the period of his life at which it happened or 
even the particular mode of his liberation, some of them, 
for instance, stating that during a famine, in the reign of 
his father, in the absence of game, he killed Vasisthha’s 
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cow, &c.,—but so many of them speak to the occurrence 
of a great famine, which taxed the resources even of 
princes, that we may accept it for a fact in the earliest 
Vedic history. The nucleus of the different Paurénik 
versions of the story of the guilt and absolution of 
Trisanku must be a very ancient Aryan account, for both 
he and Viswdmitra and Vasisthha are early Vedic charac- 
ters, and the two latter Vedic Hymnologists. That times 
improved since, even in that remote age, we are satisfied. 

_ There are many scattered evidences not only of plenty and 

. eontent, but of a community even lusty in the conscious 
enjoyment of the wealth of large numbers of horses and 
herds of cattle and stores of cormn—a community whose 
happiness is enhanced by the traditions, if not the me- 
mories, of ‘miserable rude past when it had to maintain 
a more constant struggle with nature for subsistence. 
Here is an unquestionable proof, all the more noteworthy 
for the indication of the institution of granaries :— 

“Tndra is a giver among the givers of thousands; Varuna 
is praiseworthy among the most praiseworthy. 

“It is through their protection that we enjoy (wealth,) and 
heap them up, and there is yet cnough and to spare.” —Rig. 
Mand I. Hymn xvi. 

The entire Mantra literature may be divided into 
two parts, one devoted to supplication, and the other to 
glorification, of the deities. With a few exceptions, we 
take the first class of Hymns to be the more ancient, the 
wail of woe and cry for protection and assistance of 
struggling and afflicted and helpless man to the Powers 

* of the yet unfamitiar and obscure phenomena of earth 
and sky. The second class consists generally of a series 
of peans to those Powers for their generous aid—one 

* Jong strain of thanksgiving for the past and hope for 
continuation of the favor for the future. In other 
words, the later Hymns are an expression of knowledge 
and ttiumph over hithertd unintelligible forces, and of 

. satisfaction with the results of that progress. They are 
man’s first song of, the joy of confidence—his earliest, 
admission that this is not, or at least need not be, a bad 

world after all, ; ; 
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There are, besides, some curious legends in the 
Vishnu Purdna, of the first peopling of the earth and the 
foundation of society, in one of which we read of a 
famine. These legends, as they have come down to us, are 
Paurdnik enough in their character, and may be resolved 
into myths by the illustrious school of Max Miiller and 
Cox, but, with all deference, we are inclined to think 
that they preserve some of the earliest traditions of the 
Aryans—record, in a mythical way, some of the first ex- 
periences of man. We have a brief but most natural des- 
cription, which will almost bear modern criticism, of how 
our primitive forefathers constructed their first villages and 
cities, choosing sites protected by woods, by mountains, 
or streams, or surrounding them by a ditch or a wall, within 
which they built hoyses to shelter themselVes from the . 
weather, how they then proceeded to secure their food 
by means of agriculture, cultivating all kinds of grain 
and vegetables. Another legend, that of Prithu, Vena’s 
miraculous royal son, who, invested with universa] sove- 
reignty and armed with the primeval bow and arrows of 
Siva, all fallen from Heaven, attacked the obdurate Earth 
(Prithwivi) to yield sustenance to man; who commenced 
cultivation, levelled mountains, constructed roads, settled 
boundaries, suppressed anarchy and promoted the arts of 
peace ; may be taken as a fine myth of agriculture and social 
order as the cause of civilization. ‘To our mind, how. 
ever, it conveys, also, a tradition of, not indeed the first 
Aryan ruler who organized society and taught husbandry, 
but of one of the great earliest civilizers. Prithw’s employ- 
ment of the divine bow and arrovs against the Earth, gives 
him the character of a Prometheus of agriculture who 
brought the plough from Heaven to turn up the soil and in- 
troduced cultivation; but, though the legend expressly says 
that before his time there was no pasture, nor tillage, nor 
commerce, the previous existence of villages and cities 
contradicts the assertion, and it is admitted that there had 
been no king for some time, and, in consequence, no secu- 
rity of person or property, and that hymanity had retro- 
graded. We accept Prithu, therefore, as the first great 
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During the long anarchy all the edible plants had 
perished. Without a kiag to exact obedience the earth 
had refused its products. Hence a famine. All which 
means that, during the prevalent insecurity, cultivation 
had utterly languished, and scarcity followed, which, pro- 
bably by the intervention of one of those severe droughts 
which periodically occur in India, was intensified ito 
acute and universal distress. Then a wise Prince came 
to the throne. Protecting industry, facilitating trade and 
- encouraging cultivation in the uext good season, he was 
the means of saving a decimated, struck-down people, 


This is pre-eminently a land of plenty—was far 
more so before the restless foot of conqucring Mussul- 
-man or trading Christian set foot in it. The Earth here, 
eilds a ready harvest even to unskilful toil. She must. 
have been yet more propitious as a virgin. Of course 
rain was then as necessary as now, and the Water-god 
as fickle. On the other hand, we are considering of times 
when the pressure of population on the means of subsis-. 
tence was little felt, when there was no external commnierce, 
and but hardly any internal trade, when human beings 
with bona fide necessary wants lived in primitive simph- 
city in patriarchal communities, which, after primitive 
ways, stored their superfluous harvests in granarics, 
against bad seasons. Hence we conclude that in the 
really golden period of the remote past, though the 
people oceasionally experienced some distress, they were 
not compelled to make the periodical acquaintance of 
desolating famine. In even the worse days of that. era, 
though there were, from time to time, local desolations 
from war or pestilence, there was not much food distress. 
Of course, a succession of bad harvests, extending over 
years, would exhaust even the most copious stores, but 
such freaks of nature, which mean immense depopula- 
tion in the victimized communities, are rare every where, 
occuring once in centuries. It is, moreover, at all times, 
vain to speculate gn, or guard against, such calamitics, 
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and penetrated to hitherto-untrodden wilds, small com- 
munities, isolated from the rest of the nation, like the 
colonies in the Back-woods of America, may have occa- 
sionally suffered. With the progress of arts, and civiliza- 
tion, wants increase, social complications arise, and 
political troubles on an extended scale begin, while com- 
merce disperses the old redundancy of food supplies 
drains the erewhile ever replenished grain-hoards of 
ages. It is then, for the first time, that a drought or in- 
undation tells—that two or three bad seasons mean a 
famine. Such a stage was undoubtedly reached by the 
Hindus before the invasion of Alexander. But though with 
a country of continental dimensions, of unrivalled fertility, 
various climates and infinite vegetable, animal and miner- 
al resources, the Hindus soon enough multiplied, and de- 
daa ir an independent civilization, they still retained. 
much of their old simplicity of manners. There was 
internal trade, too, but the commerce of ancient times was 
a joke to the monster of our day. It had little effect on 
the food accumulations in the country. Every subs- 
tantial man, from the Prince down to the tenant-tarmer 
and peasant, nay every day-laborer, had his granary, 
A great inundation of unprecedented proportions would 
doubtless affect even these, but there used to be corn 
always enough to last through several years of drought. 


It was, we believe, in the universal bowleversement of. 
society in India during the first Mahomedan irruptions 
in the Panjab, the Doab, &c., that scarcity first began to 
be recognized, even in not particularly harsh seasons, as 
an oft-recurring evil. Ail through the Mahomedan Period 
there were not wanting parts of the country which suffer- 
ed from internal discord or the ravages of passing or con- 
tending armies, or simply misgovernment. Wherever the 
fruits of industry or the accumulations of prudence lay 
exposed to destruction in a moment, over-population and 
exhaustion of the soil combined to convert protracted 
droughts into precursors of famine. 


With the single exception of Elphinstone, perhaps no- 
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cient India. None of the official historiographers ven- 
tures into the region of early Hindu history. They 
generally even turn away, as froma barren field, from 
the older Mahomedan period, content to dwell rather on 
the food crises during the later Mogul rule. The Orissa 
Commissioners, after a slight preliminary ceremony of 
make-believe treatment of earlier Famines and apology 
for want of opportunity of studying historical records, 
confessedly confine themselvesto “the more recent cen- 
turies.” If Mr. Girdlestone goes beyond those centuries, 
the nature of his materials precludes him from details. 
The earliest: calamity which the Orissa Commissioners 
may be said to really notice is the great Famine in Shah 
Jehan’s reign. But, in their discreet vague way, they 
speak of “vague mention of great Famines in the 13th, 
14th and 15th centuries, notably one in 1471.” This 
is not saying much; but, however little it is, they 
could hardly have put it in a grave official Report on an 
enquiry of the utmost importance, without a perfect 
assurance of its correctness. Larticularly a historical 
review sd meagre as their’s may well be presumed to be 
’ accurate. Writers who are parsimonious in statement 
are generally safe guides. Mr. Girdlestone, however, 
“has not been able to trace any mention of this not- 
able famine in the histories (sic) of either Thornton, | 
Mill, Elphinstone, or Hamilton.” Nor have we suc- 
ceeded better, with the more original sources open to us. 
The reign of Beloli Lodi, within which the date 1471 
falls, was no doubt a period of great calamity in Upper 
India in consequence of*the constant warfare of rival 
Princes, and once we read of devastations in a part of 
Rajpootana, but the ery of scarcity was not heard, not 
to speak of a “notable famine.” 

A famine of any proportions is certainly an event. 
not to be ignored in the life of a people. If Mahomedan 
historians, as-having nearly all been courtiers, may be ex- 
pected to be fluent chiefly on the wars and external pomp 
of kings and genergls, there is little excuse for Chnistian | 
authors to be silent on those events which directly affect 
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of large numbers of the people. In point of fact, how- 

’ ever, the native historians have noticed such calamities 
in befitting terms, and have, according to the light of the 
times, devoted a fair share of attention to all other mat- 
ters bearing on the good of the multitude. But so per- 
‘functorily have British writers performed their work 
that they have, most of them, been content to copy from 
one another, and that not with sufficient intelligence 
or patience. Even those who have gone to originat 
authorities, like Dow or Elphinstone, have, we cannot 
say, wilfully omitted, but, carelessly failed, to notice many 
of the most striking facts on record. ‘Thus the former 
passes over several of the earlier famines, and the latter, 
besides passing over these, ignores even the great Akbari 
Famine to which Ferisht4, even in the English versions, 
gives such prominence. Where so generally accurate and 
exhaustive, if compressed in style, an author as Elphin- 
stone, who was capable of consulting, at first-hand, Per- 

_sian historical literature, and did consult so many MSS., 
fails, how unreliable in general must be all our standard 
English compilations! Clearly, we want not simply a 
monograph on Indian Famines. A comprehensive His- 
rory of India is also a crying desideratum. 

The Orissa Commissioners are not copious in their de- 
tails of even the Famines since 1770, and they dispose of 
those previous to that date in a few sentences. But their 
offhand statement of “ vague mention of famines in the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries, notably one in 1471,” of 
none of which they furnish any particulars at all to 
enable any one to identify it, so that no one is sure as to 
which event they refer to, has been a puzzle to many stud- 
ents of history like ourselves. We have already spoken 

.of Mr, Girdlestone’s and our own difficulty about their 
“notable” modern instance of 1471. How the Commis- 
sionors came to allude to a vague mention of a Famine 
in 1471 we do not know, but as they do not vouchsafe 
any information about it, which they could hardly omit 
to do if they had it, we beiieve they met with a bare 
‘allusion to such an event in some compilation, if indeed, 
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plies to their Questions. Mr. Girdlestone, commencing 
his history. of famines with the famine of 1345, gives up 
in despair the attempt to trace any food eal amity in 
the 13th century as mentioned by the Commissioners. 
Herein we are more fortunate, though, from the Commis- 
sioners’ Spartan speech, it is impossible to be sure that 
they allude to the same event that we have in mind. It 
is remarkable that, while we miss their “notable famine” 
of 1471, we meet with much more than a mere ‘* vague 
mention” of those of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, 
on which they are apparently afraid to dwell. 

The first Famine in Hindustan, since the Maho- 
medan occupation, occurred in the year of Hijri 690, ° 
corresponding to 1291 of the Christian era, We have 


- authority for ft in the pages of Ziduddin Baranf, a con- 


temporary historian, author of the history of Jelaluddin 
Firoze, who was then at Delhi, and other writers of 
the period, Sadr Jehan of Gujrat, and Eeinuddin of 
Bejapore, author of Mulhexat. The calamity was pre- 
ceded by, the usual meteorological phenomena, but a 
proximaté supernatural cause is assigned to them and 
circumstances in corroboration of its trath adduced, 
which altogether remove the whole from the category of 
ordinary events. The famine is regarded in India as a 
miracle of one of the great chiefs of Indo-Mussulman 
hagiology. It appears to have followed, with other 
striking incidents of an unpleasant nature, upon the 
death of a remarkable Derwish who, in the reign of 
Ghiyasuddin Balban came and settled in Delhi. His 
career may serve to point’ a moral as well as adorn our 
ghastly tale of want and starvation and -pestilence and 
death, from the remotest time to our own day. His 
history transcends romance. His actions are the puzzle 
of the centuries. He was one of most mysterious charac- 
ters on the lips of the tell-tale Muse of even Authentic 
History. The professional tricks of Cagliostro were to. 


_ the deeds of our hero as a glowworm on a dark evening 


to the sun at meridian. Bombast of Hohenheim-was . 
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whose contemporary he was. Like the Wizard of the 
North he was celebrated for his knowledge and philoso- 
phy; like him he astonished by his feasting seances ; lil 2 
him, he is remembered by his death. Their philosophic.1 
pretensions weré probably at par. But there is a diver- 
sity in similarity, on the other two heads, which a good 
deal separates the men. The Oriental neither pretended 
to entertain his guests by infernal agency, nor to predict 
his death by astrology. He did not even predict his 
death at all, but only the consequences of his death. 
He was rather of a Hindu Mohant who had learnt 
something like alchemy. At any rate his expenses were 
enormous, and as he had no ostensible means he was 
credited with the knowledge of the art. Alchemy is, 
in our opinion, not an impossibility, and “it is probable 
that he knew just enough chemia to pass, on those, 
who did not know accurately the respective properties 
of each metal, his baser yellow coin for gold. If people 
suspected that Ghiydsuddin Balban secretly indulged 
him in means for extravagance, the notion was dispelled 
when after the death of that sovereign his liabits be- 
came even more expensive than ever. 


A native of Persia, he had perfected himself in 
philosophy and wisdom by at once an intimate study of 
books and a personal intercourse with the greatest living 
repositories. He had visited not only the nearer seats of 
Mahomedan civilization in Europe and Africa but had 
strayed far and wide in that direction, attracted by re- 
thetkaule scenes or learned or saintly characters. Having 
exhausted the West, he travelled to the East, till in an 
evil moment, as the event ultimately proved, he was 
seized with a natural longing to see the great capital 
of Hindostan. He had been warned to mix with the 
Omrahs there, but he seemed to have been drawn to 
ruin by Destiny. His advent created a great sensation, 
which he contrived to maintain not only beyond the 
proverbial nine days allotted to such “lions,” but to 
-t{he last He had come to India with 2 halo of learnings 
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supernatural powers. His ambition was even greater. 
He proclaimed himself a reformer in Islam, but from the 
outside. He was not like the Wahabis who insist upon 
a return to the integrity of the primitive but peculiar 
monotheism taught by Mahomet. He was rather of 
a rationalist than a mystic. He was certainly an Islam- 
ite curiosity who, though eminently pious, would not 
join in divine service at the mosques. More expen- 
sive than any Mussulman grandee, he had neither con- 


_eubines, nor slaves, cither male or female. Eschew- 


- 


ing animal food more strictly than many a Hindu 
Vaishnava, he restricted himself to a simple vegetable 
diet. With so much of the Fakir, he had'yet many things 
princely about him. Here, in a foreign land, he built 
colleges andthouses of refuge for travellers’ and mendi- 
cants, both Llindu and Mussulman, and fed all who 
sought his charity. It may be imagined what a perni- 
cious influence on society was exerted by his unreason- 
able and indiscriminate charity. Honest men left work 
to join his rabble clientele. His daily expenditure was 
fabuloust Some 18 tons of meat, double the quantity 
of flour, several tons of rice, with clarified butter, oil, 
spices and condiments and kitchen vegetabies, including 
seven tons of sugar, every noon, are a commissariat 
for an army. Nor did he confine his liberality to the 
poorer classes. It was not unoften that he spent 
thousands of Rupees to save great families reduced to 
poverty or under temporary eclipse. Though himself . 
living on a spare coarse diet, his daily dinners were 
of royal sumptuousness, + 

No wonder that his house was continually beseiged 
by a vast populace. Accidents not unoften took place 
inthe rush of entry. But, however large the number 
of these uninvited guests, the host’s patience, though 
severely tried, was never at fault. Nor was he ever 
in the least disconcerted to find means for satisfying 
them. But he gave audience not to the poor alone. 
Princes and nobles, the learned and the pious, all flocked 
to him. They spent hours, and even days together, in his 
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of reason and flow of soul which he could treat them to, 
from the riches of a well-stored mind and the memories 
of a large experience. But the inexhaustibleness of his 
pecuniary resources was the greatest miracle. These 
were continually put to great and sudden strains, but 
they never failed. 

Both Shastra and Koran enjoin the prime duty 
of liperality in its original sense of giving—till the 
extent of a man’s benefactions has, in Oriental so- 
ciety, become the measure of his distinction, The li-. 
berality of Mahomedan society is not even restrained 
by the influence of a well-to-do class of traders and 
bankers such as among the Hindus is thrifty by profes- 
sion and hereditary instinct. he soldiers of fortune, 
who formed the Omrahs of the Mahomedati conquerors 
and rulers of India, almost despised wealth too osten-- 
tatiously to hoard it. ‘The pretension of the sovereign 
to be the heir of his subjects robbed the more prominent 
of them, within casy reach of his power, of even the last 
motive for prudence. Even in the quieter and more just 
times of the Moguls we learn from Bernier dnd other 
forcign observers and unimpeachable witnesses how en- 
cumbered were the great chiefs of the Court. The more 
dramatic vicissitudes of fortune of the adherents of the 
ambitious chiefs who struggled for the sceptre, in the era 
of uncertainty from the invasion of Mahmood to the 
accession of Akbar, fostered a still more reckless spirit of 
extravagance. In that age when, as now, a handful of 
adventurers from outside gainbled among themselves 
with the “ wealth of Ind,” winrting or losing or spending 
fortunes in a day, this strange Fakir distinguished him- 
self above them all by his manificence.” Holding no civil 
office or military command, without grants from the 
state, he, a mere traveller, who had comported himself 
in other parts of the country as such, shamed by his 
expenditure the grandees of the richest capital in the 
world, the most magnificent court in Islam. ‘The most 
unreasonable surprises never baffled his resources. 

* Among the grandees of that grandiose Durbar, 
Hovhaud- te, erninlost avae  Palchiad ding dhe Ohiat ae 
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Police in Delhi. He united in him the characters of the 
Croesus and the Hatem of the age. Tae establish- 
ments and charities of this man almost excecd belief. 
Perhaps no subject ever maintained such a host of pension- 
ers, unless it was Siddi Maolana. In that peculiarly incon- 
stant period, many were the noble families reduced by a 
single blow of death or freak of inconstant Fortune, to: 
whom, all Fakhruddin was a father, supporting them in 
not only every comfort but also im suitable dignity. Ilis 
-other dependents were, of course, vastly more numerous ; 
his other benefactions in proportion. Some idea of his 
expenditure and the host of his domestics and de- 
_pendents may be formed from the fact that he had 
in pay twelve thousand Koran-readers. All this was 
a trifle before the marvels of Siddi. The unassum- 
ing travelling monk beat by far the lordly official, 
The sudden death of the latter, indecd, was the severest 
trial to the resources of the former. Over and above: 
the colleges and professors and doctors and poets and’ 
literati and families, great and small, already support- 
ed, and the genteel army and unwashed rabble daily 
fed, by him, all on a sudden, one fine morning, all the 
endless partakers of Fakhruddin’s pay or pension or 
alms were thrown upon, without notice, on the bounty 
of Siddi ; and this extraordinary man supported them all, 
just as if Fakhruddin Kotwal still lived in opulence, 
maintained his state and dispensed his charities, 

But the end came at last. The Saint discovered 
the imposter’s cloven foot. He was seized the last 
infirmity of noble minds. His success turned his head, 
and there were not wanting intriguers to tempt him 
to the prize of empire. History brands one Kazi 
Jelaluddin as being the cause cf the fall of this curious 
yeligeuse. This man had gained complete mastery over 
Siddi’s mind, but he could scarcely have sueceeded in 
guiding the Fakir if the latter’s heart had not been 
independently invaded by worldly desires. He now 
easily brought himsel! to believe in his mission as Ghazi, 
if not Messiah. Like vulgar conspirators before and 
since, he formed of his disciples a kind of anticipatory 
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Cabinet. Tis descent was rapid. Adherents he had . 
many; on 10,000 of them he relied to go all lengths 
with him. Plan for assassination of the sovereign soon 
followed up the vague lust for dominion. He never held 
places of worship as of much account, and now the 
king was to be murdered by two mercenaries in the 
Mosque on the Moslem sabbath. In the meantime, disunion 
had entered the camp of the traitors, and one of them, 
thinking his merits entitled him, after their success, to a 
superior position to that offered him, went and informed 
the king. Siddi Maoldnd and his minister the Kazi wére 
immediately arrested. There was, however, no evidence 
against them but that of the informer, which was of 
little weight against. the prisoners’ loud _protestation, 
Emperor. Jelaluddin, vexed by the uncertainty, yet not 
disinclined to justice, determined to put. their innocence 
to the test of a ficry ordeal. With this view suitable pre- 
.parations were made in a neighbouring field out of the 
city. A buge pile of wood was erected, which was railed 
off all round, to keep out the pressing crowd of spectators. 
All was ready, the pile was ablaze, the prisoners had 
said their prayers, and were being conducted to the 
devouring element, when the Emperor who had left 
Delhi to witness the awto-da-fé, and was humane and just 
to a fault, was scized with a sudden seruple as to the 
lawfulness of the ordeal. He enquired of the ministers 
~ about him, who, one and all, asserted that the ordeal 
was a Pagan ceremony and a sham, unsanctioned by the 
Koran, Haddith and Sonna, that it was equally repug- 
_ nant to reason, as no innocence could arrest the burning 
action -of fire. The Emperor submitted to the: decla- 
ration of the law. Siddi was ordered to be imprisoned 
in the under-ground Taikhana of the palace, and Kazi 
Jeldluddin sent to confinement at Badaon. The two 
mercenaries who were to have assassinated the Emperor 
paid the penalty with their lives, and many of the 
accomplices were banished. ‘ 
Siddi did not, after all, escape with his life. It-is be- 
‘lieved that the Empcror had resolved on his destruction, 
but the assumption seems to us gratuitous, and inconsistent 
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with Jelaluddin Firoz’s known disposition and his sum- 
mary stoppage of the fiery procecdings. It is probable 
that Siddi died by an accident ; we have even no objection 
to accept the Emperor's weakness as the cause of his death. 
As Siddi was being led away from the Presence,‘ the 
Emperor, addressing some neighbouring K 4landars pointed 
to him as the malefactor who had conspired against the 
imperial life ; the language was construed into a hint to’ 
despatch the man, though it more likely was meant to 
suggest nothing beyond a popular demonstration—mere 
mobbing.’ One of the Kdlanddrs rushed out, and com- 
menced operating on the poor fellow with a razor. 
Siddi only prayed to the ruffian to be quick in the work. 
Spying the Emperor in the veranda, he expressed his ‘- 
thankfulness for being sent to the kingdom of Heaven, 

but warned the Sovereign to beware of the fate that 

must overtake him and his for such usage of the good 

and holy. Firoz was moved, and would probably have 

forbidden the people to molest the prisoner. But before 

he could make any sign, Siddi had been crushed to death 

under the foot of an elephant. The Emperor's second 

son was naturally jealous of the Heir Apparent and 

owed Siddi a grudge for his friendship for the latter. 

He ‘gave the hint to the elephant driver. 

As Siddi lived a mystery, so he died with a curse 
on his lips. ‘The curse took effect, or—circumstances 
somehow verified it. Its fulfilment to the ietter is-still” 
an article of faith in India. it is certain that con- 
temporary witnesses* depose to Siddi’s death as the 
commencement of a period of public calamity and ill 
‘luck to the Emperor, and misfortunes in his household, 
accompanied by dire natural phenomena. The scene 
of the Fakir trod out of life by the elephant was imme- 
diately succeeded by an extraordinary dust-storm, 
which enveloped the atmosphere in an impenetrable 
mist, and dashed men against one another, and many 
were the aécidents and broken limbs on that occasion. 
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Happily the virulence of the wind lasted_only half an 
hour, The difficulties of the Emperor Firoz increased 
‘apace—the more so because people found out that he 
brooded over the dying words of the Fakir. Super- 
stition forged for him the net of Destiny. There were 
constant illness and dissensions in his family. Add to all, 
the Heir Apparent fell sick, and, in spite of every 
treatment and attention, was in the brief space of a few 
days hurried to the grave. 

Among the calamities of that memorable 1291 (690 
Hijri) was a perfect drought. We are not told the area 
afflicted by absence of rain, but it must have been consi- 
derable;—all the Delhi country, the whole Doab,’&e., we 
have reason to believe, were involved in the consequen- 
ces. A fearful famine followed. We belfeve this was 
one of the earliest instances of wide-spread distress, inso- 
much as-to be felt in the capital. At any rate it is 
certain that not only was the drought excessive but a 
large tract suffered from it. It is not Hindus or Maho- 
medans who ever permit death by starvation in their 
capital if they can helpit, if money can buy and transport 
provisions, and frightful are the accounts of the rava- 
ges of the famine of 1291 within the walls of Delhi. 
Thousands there daily expired, and many more in the 
country around. Hundreds of entire families escaped 
from their slow tortures by suicide en masse in the 

~~ ¥ivers: 

_ The next Famine on record was not only a local 
one, but was one of the evils of a-political- misfortune, 
artificially caused. It was coffined to Delhi and the 
country around. Neither want of water nor excess of 
it, but human ambition brought it about. Those were 
the unquiet times, the disastrous days for North-Western 
India, before the Mahomedans had succeeded in consoli- 
dating their power. The Mahomedans had acquired a 
firm footing, but a Mahomedan dynasty with any pros- 
pect of permanence had yet to be established. ‘The un- 
éertainties of the situation did not all proceed from home, 


° rae ica ; 
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subdued. The foreigner had, indeed, forced himself on 
them ;—they had not yet accepted him. There were still 
many elements of mischief within the Mahomedan Pale 
to give trouble. Worse, there were the powerful Rajas 
of Rajasthan—Princes of the Land of Princes, rulers of 
the Germany of the Indian Continent—who watched every 
opportunity to retrieve the national honor; there were 
chiefs on every frontie? who still held their noses high. More 
dangerous, however, were turbulence and treason in the 
Mahomedan camp itself. Not to speak of Generals or great 
officers of state or influential nobles, no soldier of fortune— 
nay no slave—considered himself too low to aspire to join 
in the sdramble for the football of a throne. There is no 
parallel in history to the state of things in India at thig 
period, -save'in the annals of colonial fillibustering, or in 


the efurts at self-goy some of the states in 
Central and South An. the most formidable 
Indian danger of the timc d from without. The 
struggle of races had not uded. The bond of 
religious community alway s before the over- 
powering jealousies of riva, s: Nor has‘ Islam 
proved its superiority to the . g weakness of hu- 
manity. As yet, however, th yond the frontier 


had not been brought under a common allegiance to thé 
monotheism of Arabia. The fame of the invasions of 
"Mahmood the Ghaznivyde robber, their comparative ease 
and their unprecedented pecuniary gains, tempted suc- 
cessive invaders to the doomed land. Every Chief in 
Central Asia, Irani or Turani, Afghan or Mogul, indulg- 
ed in dreams of Indian raid, if not of Indian conquest, 
Even they who meditated permauent dominion in India, 
to the relinquishment of their bleak Trans-Indus home, 
were not afew. But though many attempted the con- 
quest, with various success, none had acquired lasting pre- 
dominance. The war was not now of non-Hindus against 
Hindus, but between Persian and Tartar and Afghan for 
sway over Hindus. At the period in question, the Indo- 
Pathan Empire was in constant alarm from the efforts of the 
Moguls to wrest the sovereignty from their rivals. From 
1241 to 1398, within the 157 years previous to the 
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Invasion of Timour, the Moguls made ten attempts on 
India. At first they penetrated no farther than the Panjab, 
but, though repeatedly defeated with great slaughter, 
’ they did not give up the enterprize. With every failure 
they advanced in pertinacity and swelled their numbers. 
In 1296, only four years after the last rout, on the banks 
of the Jhelum, of one hundred thousand of them, they 
brought another force as strong, and more determined, 
who swept everything before them, ‘till they reached 
close to the capital. Again they were ultimately driven 
-back, and again the repulse only ensured their return 
with better preparation. Not two years, before they were 
at it. This, the second during the reign of Alauddin, 
as the most formidable of all similar attacks, when the 
incredible host of 200,600 Moonl horse appeared before 


Delhi. The Emperor e efforts” to~ inzind 
his throne. At the fir ¢ invasion he suspended 
his ambitious designs ekkan and collected: all 
available troops in .the capital. By the time 

_ the enemy came w at the head of an army_ 
300,000 strong = T ody he ultimately conceritrat- 
ed within Delhi vurbs. Meanwhile the Moguls. 
ravaged the surre untry far and wide. - : 


-. "ne ¢liect on the country may be imagined. The 
greatest consternatiou prevailed among all classes. The 
advent of the fierce and reckless Vilayets cavalry drove 
the affrighted people of the neighbouring country all to. 
the capital for protection. Homes and fields were desert- 
ed and traffic suspended. The press of people Man he the 
city was so great that it was extremely dfficult to pass 
the streets. For the same reason if ro other, trade was 
simply impossible. Such a crowd, out of all proportion to 
the space, would cause starvation in the midst of plenty, 
from the mere impracticability of distribution. Of éourse 
the influx of such a vast extra multitude without a cor- 
responding influx of provisions, joined to the suspen- 
sion of commerce in the general alarm, and, in fact, the 
absolute impossibility, during the crisis of the Empire, of 

~ importing provisions from the districts around, produced, 
even in the absence of the usual natural causes, a regular 
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famine, with all its dreadful consequences. Happily the 
genius and chivalrous heroism of the greatest Captain 
of the age, Zaffar Khan, defeating and striking panic 
into the invaders, though at the cost of his valuable life, 
these were not of a long duration, or else the whole city, 
with its suddenly multiplied population, must have 
perished. 

Historians, * dazzled by the magnificence and capa- 
city of the Emperor, contemplating the vastness of his 
army, the number of his public works, the rapidity with 
which he raised mosques and mausoleums, colleges and 
baths, palaces and gardens, forts and barracks in every 
direction, his revolutionary changes, the boldness of his 
pretension tg regulate the entire life of his subjects, the 
tenacity of purpose and extraordinary ability with which 
he ‘pursued his wildest dreams, the perfect control he 
exercised over his agents and all men in power whatever 
throughout his dominions, the example of private charac- 
ter he set and the unsparing hand with which he punish- 
vice, dhe success with which he repressed corruption, 
yiyjustice and crime, speak in raptures of the prosperity 
“of the Empire under him. But they miss the true sig- 
“nificance of the facts they themselves relate. Alauddin’s 
was a reign of terror indeed. Society was one dead level 
- of poverty, The Emperor’s was the only will in the Em- 

‘pire. The Empcror alone had power, and if any others 
had any semblance of it, they had certainly no emolu- 
ments. There were, it is true, no oppressors between 
the people and the soyereign, but only because the 
_ Emperor's oppressions swallowed them all, Nor were 
the people any more happy, for the one imperial extor- 
tioner and tyrant was more intolerable than all the minor 
-ones he superseded. All the avenues to profit were 
closed to the people. The sovereign, by his infinite 
interferences with the order of things, grasped at the 
entire wealth of his subjects. It was a period of general 
distress, produced by the rapacity of government and 
aggravated: by all¢he horrors of Series The pcople, 
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were reduced so low as to want daily food at the best of 
gseasons.* Without flood or drought there was famine. 

- And. when a drought at last came in due course, the 
people must have been prostrated indeed. This drought 
and famine iu the reign of Aléuddin Khilji, occurred be- 
tween, by as good a calculation as we can make, the’ 
years 1304 and 1313. 

- The event ought to be memorable for its lessons. 
Tt had at least one salutary effect—that of showing the 
impolicy, even the futility, of interference with trade, 
‘The Emperor, a man originally absolutely innocent of 
letters, but one of the ablest and most ambitious of 
Princes, daily started new designs for securing a death- . 
Jess renown, from the foundation of a new,religion, or 

- the conquest of the world, to the regulation of the 
“entire life of his subjects. If he was ultimately reasoned 
out of his more madder former projects, he entered with 
all the less divided soul on his more pernicious latter idea. 
By formal edicts he commanded his subjects what to eat 
and what to wear, how and when to entertajn their 
‘friends, what and how to cultivate. In carrying out some 
of these ideas, there were no more formidable obstacles’ , 

- than the laws of political economy, and they could, for 
the nonce, be suppressed vi et armis. Among other 
vexatious proceedings, he regulated the price of every - 
article, and even limited the wealth of his subjects, 
so far as to prescribe the number of cattle each 
might hold. Nay, under the same regulation, he ac- 
tually lowered the normal price,of all commodities. His 
was, in fact, an ambitious system of indirect taxation. 
The frequency of the Mogul invasions had compelled 
him to increase his army far beyond his means. In order 
to be able to maintain his enormous military expenditure, 
he determined to reduce the pay of his soldiery, but he felt. 
that thé reduction was not possible without a correspond: 
ing reduction in prices. He probably resorted to the 
measure from the difficulty of raising the land tax in 
this country, and was doubtless encoyraged to it by the 
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fame which has ever been won in the East by all sover- 
eigns during whose reign provisions have been cheap. 
But Political Economy, however scorned, in its legiti- 
mate sphere asserts itself in the end. Even an Asia- 
tie writer of the beginning of the 17th century, like 
Mahamad Késim Ferishta, recognizes this truth. The 
Emperor, who was not wanting in penetration, had, as 
he believed, taken every precaution against the collapse 
of his favorite scheme. He knew full well that the re- - 
duction in the price of provisions could nct be effected 
in the ordinary course of commerce. He adopted the. . 
same expedient that Lord Northbrook has done now to 
keep down the price of rice in these Provinces—the 
state came to the: market as a collosal dealer, but a 
dealer buyity at advantage and selling with liberality. 
Of course a Pathan despot can hope for better success: * 
than a British Proconsul: He need not always buy— 
he has at last the resource of plunder, to play the mer- 
chant extraordinary. Meanwhile, Alauddin established 
- huge grain depdts accessible to water. He directed his 
- eollectofs to receive a moiety of the land tax in kind. 
And he appointed a special Minister for the depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, who not only 
. guperintended the collection and storage of the Govern- 
ment grain, but also kept down prices by supplying it to 
the markets. 
For all his care the Emperor failed in an attempt’ 
in which success, for any length of time, was impossible. 
” At the first extraordinary pinch, the ambitious code be- 
came a déad letter, though the Emperor heroically clung 
to his favorite. A drought was followed by the usual 
dearth, and the boasted regulations had to be relaxed, 
and their violation quietly passed over. ‘ 
*, If Alauddin endeavoured by sheer wilfulness of a 
_Péespot to conceal his haffled pride and bolster up his in- 
sane tariff, his successors felt themselves under no obli- 
" gation to continue his pernicious war against the laws of 


political economy. In the following legitimate reign, the 
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ple, whose open and systematic outrages on decency recall 
the worst excesses of Rome, could not shut his eyes to the 
impolicy of the meastires in question. One by one he 
abandoned all the limitations on the natural ‘course of 
trade, and found the proof of his wisdom in the revival . 
of industry, and the starting up of the signs of prosperity 
on allsides. Had the security of property been guaranteed 
by a purer and stricter administration of justice, had 
society not been utterly corrupt, had the king been but 
moderately unprincipled—deceuntly vicious, these bene- 
fits had been more lasting. a 
But this was scarcely to be expected in a reign 
which filled all classes with a disgust which led them to 
sigh for even the wild days of Keikobid. Entirely 
as the last named gave himself up to tle society of 
buffoons and sots, mistresses and catamites, he did, not 
descend so low as to set himsclf up as an actor, like Nero, 
nor, like Mabirak, surrender the last appearances of 
manhood, or of even that animal decency which many of 
the beasts respect. The latter regularly went round, in 
the costume and character of one of them, with tke lowest 
ublic women to dance at the houses of his subjects. 
n the company of hermaphrodites he used to take the 
indecent liberty which the forbearance of Indian Society 
allow to these and other unfortunates, of making a living 
on the charity of the community by appealing to their 
imperfection. Even the most abandoned of women have 
some sparks of modesty, but he succeeded in divesting 
the scum of the sex whom he gathered around him, 
of this virtue by compulsion. . With such companions, 
all drunk and ina state of nature, he diverted himself 
at all hours, playing such fantastic tricks before high 
Heaven as made Hell itself blush for the credit of Nature. 
His usual haunts were the open terraces of the palac 
Here, before the gaze of all his subjects, he had t 
incredible madness of making the females discharg 
barefacedly the liquid contents of their bladder on 
the nobles and courtiers, ministers and judges, as they" 
-passed under the royal gates.* Nothing amused Mabdarak 
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so much as the indignation and shame of the injured 
Amirs and Ullemas, Maulavis and Mollahs. ‘the record 
is already sickening, and impossible to pursue. If we - 
have tarried on it so far, it is not without a purpose. We 
desire to take advantage of a fact to hand, to impress on 
our countrymen one point of the superiority of the British 
over Mahomedan Rule, which, with lapse of time, they are 
more and more apt to forget. If we have opened an ulcer 
so foul, it-is because a people yet accustomed to dancing 
princes like Wajid Ali Shah, and bestial courts like Alwar, 
are not likely to have their blunted sensibilities roused by 
anything tamer. It will be something if the frightful 
episode just related lead them to ponder on the liabilities 


of their forefathers which they have happily escaped. © : 


The British nmy commit many blunders, occasionally a 
crime or two, but they can never be wanting in respect 
for the proprieties of life. If there cannot be a second 
Akbar, we ought to be grateful for the impossibility of 
a Mabdrak. Even an occasionally mismanaged Famine 
may be borne with equanimity in the relief from worse - 
horrors. * . Za : . Ban 
Fortunately for the East, the incubus of a Mabdrak 
can be but a fleeting dream. Within four years of his - 
accession to the throne, during a part of which he be- 
haved with propriety, and even affected popularity by 
every means in his power, the Emperor in question, after 
the manner of beasts and reptiles devouring their own 
progeny, was violently despatched from the world by one 
of the low human worms he had raised from the dust. This - 
man was no unworthy successor of such a prince. He was 
originally a Hindu Pariah, belonging to a caste which 
lives far from the habitations of other classes, near ceme- 
tries and cremation grounds, and eats everything, not 
reptiles and rotten carcasses excepted, whose shadow is 
pollution ; and though since accepted by the liberality | 
pof Islam, and created the highest subject in the realin 
by the favoritism of his king, his whole career after 
his conversion—-as an imbecile and vain minister, a 
shameless pander @nd an ungrateful traitor, who, when 
his designs on the life of his sovereign and benefactor was 
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discovered, turned impending punishment into a triamph, 
by suddenly burstinggnto the Presence in the guise and 
voice of a female and with all the coquetry of a siren, and 
being received with all the marks of affection by the des- 
picable Mabarak, who clung to him for hours—yjustified. 
the sentence on him of the Hindu Sdstras. He inaugu- 
rated his usurpation with the plunder and butchery of , 
all who owned the slightest honesty or honor, and scandal- 
ized the public by taking to wife the famous princess 
Dewal Devi, the consort of his late master, and distribut- 
_ ing the ladies of the imperial harem and the iniperial 
treasures among his low relations and companions. Soon, 
however, the yoke became intolerable, and in six months 
another dynasty was founded by Ghiyasuddin Toglak. 
The last-named was one of the great sovefeigns of Asia, 
great for good as well as evil, endowed with extraordinary 
force of intellect and character, and degraded by at once 
‘the most ignoble and the most guile of passions. 
The first statesman in India after Alauddin, he bore in 
‘his character and conduct many resemblances to that re- 
markable sovereign. If the successor was the mdégt learned 
and accomplished prince of the age, while the predecessor 
was absolutely innocent of letters, the latter delighted 
in the society of scholars and philosophers whom he 
patronized with his usual munificence, and was often, 
from the richness of his natural parts, no bad match ia 
disputation with them, and he made heroic efforts, late in 
life, amid the stolen hours of regal care, to make up his 
deficiencies, in which he succeeded beyond expectation. 
Nor did Toglak’s knowledge*save him from economical 
blunders, any more than Alduddin’s ignorance. For the 
rest, they had equal genius, equal strength of will, equal , 
conceit of superiority, equal remorselessness. Both deli- 
berately aspired to the conquest of the world, and boty, 
had, in the inflation of their vanity, left sufficient sense my 
them to be easily enough persuaded out of their respec,’ 
tive follies. Both were at once. the most magnificent 
princes of their day, giving away by tens and hundreds 
* of thousands and millions, and the most avaricious and 
mean. Both were ostentatious of display and liberality © 
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to a weakness, and both resorted to the worst shifts for 
acquiring the means for indulgine®. Both were exact- 
ing to the flesh in their fiscal administration. Both soon 
brought down all their respective subjects to one dead 
level of poverty. If there was a difference, it was in this, 
that Mahamad Toglak did not add to the miseries of his 
people the horrors of espionage, or of sumptuary inter- 
ference with their right to entertain friends without pre- 
vious command. Both considered themselves Cwsars, 
that is the annointed of God, a character which in their 
notion justified the darkest crimes ;—and Alduddin so 
far forgot himself as to arrogate to himself the prophetic 
mission, if not to open an opposition shop to the Al-: 
mighty. - 
s Ibis saying little to say of such rulers that they both 
presumed to force their will on the immutable relations be- 
tween capital and industry. Both interposed their un- 
' reasonable selfsecking between rent and cost of produc- 
tion and price. Both ravaged the land to fill their-coffers. * 
While Alauddin paralysed agriculture and commerce by 
his minute tariff and inquisitorial restrictions, Mahamad 
Toglak crushed them by heavy duties. A country never 
at peace for a long series of years, suffering all the while 
from misgovernment in every shape, not yet recovered 
from the effects of the stupid commercial legislation of 
Alduddin, had to bear all the burdens, direct and indirect, 
of the incessant wars of Mahamad. ‘These were more than 
enough, but the imposts onall articles, doubled in all cases 
and trebled in many, were the last straw that broke the 
back of commerce and agriculture. A blow to commerce 
must necessarily be felt by agriculture. Mahamad’s 
~imposts had the effect of nearly abolishing the latter. 
_ Toa nation that did not import its food, (if importation 
ae be possible under the prohibitive scale of duties,) 
‘That abolition meant starvation. The cultivators and far- 
mers threw up their lands, deserted their homes and 
retired to the woods, there to pick up a precarious sub- 


sistence among the wild-fruits, berries and roots. spon- « 
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to their retreats. Thus the area of distress incréased. 
The state of the c@antry affected the revenue. ‘Lhe 
Emperor, with a mind of rare originality and boldness 
and inventiveness, unchecked by a constitution, and but 
feebly checked by public opinion, now rushed headlong 
into another collosal economical blunder, to meet his 
expenses. He recalled all the shifts of sovereigns in di- 
fficulty that he had read of in the course of his wide his- 
torical studies. None appeared so ingenious—none 
seemed so suited to his desperate situation—as the paper 
currency of the Celestial intelligence par excellence of 
the “ingenious Chinese.” And a paper currency not 
only did he introduce with a vengeance, but improved 
upon it, substituting for paper as a less duyable material, 
copper, which he established as legal tender. But the, 
novel ideas which his great mind hankered for, and which 
it could grasp and assimilate, he was not fitted to carry 
out in all the nice details so necessary for success. Though 
a paper currency of some kind cannot be said to be utter- 
ly foreign to a people among whom bills of exchange 
have been in existence from time immemorial, yet in the 
particular form in question if was new. There was no 
experience in the country about it. These Pathans, be- 
sides, were no financiers. 1t was not before the states- 
mauship of the Moguls trusted Hindus with the revenue 
administration that the financial history of Mahomedan 
India ceased to be a succession of mistakes. After all, 
currency was a difficult and delicate subject, hardly un- 
derstood any where in those days. Even at this hour 
advanced America cannot resist the temptation of the 
fatal facility of paper money. What wonder that to 
ahard up Afghan prince in the 14th century it; or any- 
thing like it, appeared an inexhaustible source of wealth ! 
No restrictions were imposed on the issue of copper. 
sovereigns. A copper cvin was declared equal to a gold 
coin, but it was not convertible for gold or silver, for there 
were no government treasuries to cash them. The mer- 
. chants paid for home agricultural and. manufacturing pro- 
qo tne fareed as cold. and received for 


. 
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chants paid for their purchases with copper tendered as 
gold and received for their Export the precious metals 
of other countries.. The bankers coined copper,to an 
unlimited extent at the mints, which were under no re- | 
gulations, and were easily corrupted. A few made 
immense fortunes—the many were utterly reduced, Cre- 
dit is everywhere sensitive, and if ever it could exist in a 
‘land of uncertainty and constant usurpations, it soon dis- 
appeared. altogether, under the operation of the new 
measure. : 
Ruin now was inevitable. Trade had gradually been 
making itself scarce in many parts of the country, and 
soon agriculture left all parts which felt the authority of 
the imperial gecrees. Kveu a strong and able despot 
could not long continue a—hopeless struggle against 
natural laws. So far as, 'Toghlak continued it, he only in- 
volved the country in inextricable confusion and misery. 
Trade languished and cultivation given up, which had 
been the condition of a few provinces, became the universal 
featureof the empire. A famine was theconsequence, which 
more or less spread throughout the whole country, lasted 
for years and killed a great part of the population. Then 


- the nobles made bold to represent the people’s griev- 


ances-—the same which they had formerly only ventured to 
whisper, when the disastrous measures wer¢ first mooted. 
The Emperor who was far from a‘ dolt, whose wilfulness 
‘was governed by reason, perceived the situation, found out 
the mistake, dimly saw that a mere fiat of authority could 
not permanently make copper—gold, and tried to retreat 
in order, with grace or no grace. Once he recognized a 


‘truth, however humiliating to his vanity, he tried to do it 


justice, with as great an earnestness and activity as he 
had persisted in the opposite error when he knew no 
better. He opened out his whole treasury to withdraw all 
the copper sovereigns in circulation. But, what with the 
excessive issue without restriction, and the illegitimate 
issue of the bankers in collusion with the officers of his 
mints, his treasury wgs unequal to the drain. To his honor 
it must be said that he endeavored to keep his faith more 
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He utterly impoverished himself by his efforts. Then he 
threw his soul into another wild scheme to retrieve his 
‘fortunes. His Chinese dreams had not evidently yet 
Aéft-him, This time it was tho conquest of China, which 
“‘wwas represented to be overflowing with the precious 
~tmetals—not the adoption of any Chinese precedent, on 
which he set his heart. He succeeded only in losing a 
collosal army. Much of it was cut up in the passes, or” 
perished in the mountain floods of Assam,. but the 
‘greatest part died of starvation. Meanwhile, fantine and 
depopulation raged throughout the entire Empire, which 
did not recover for years. 

The Emperor, now from necessity, more than ever 
plunged in fresh wars. Fis spirit, though curbed for a 
time by overwhelming calamities, was not by any means 
changed, and having by his policy destroyed the North, 
he established his capital down South, in Deoghar, ’. 
deeming it, as the centre of his dominions, a more eli- 
gible seat of empire.* With him desire and fulfilment 
were synonymous, and he ordered a transfer of the 
inhabitants of Delhi bodily to his new capital, His 
ministers, thinking the Doab too impoverished to sup- 
port the population of Delbi and its neighbourhood, 
were not altogether averse to change, but they preferred 
Ougein. The imperial resolution was, however, not 
to be modified by a set of courtiers, and the order 
was given for Deoghar. It was a grand exodus— 
the march of a nation, as it were, men, women and 
children, with all their beasts and effects. Only the 
stones of Delhi were left behind—the palaces and pave-_ 
ments, mosques and minarets, bridges and acqueducts. ~ 
The Emperor made all the provision that he could to 
facilitate the journey and smooth the reception. e 
removed great umbrageous trees by the roots, and planted 
them all along the route, on both sides, to afford shade 





* Ibn Batuta, a contemporary, who was Chief Justice of the Empire, 
attributes the change of capital to cuprice, as 2 punishment for the people 
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to the passengers and their beasts. He supplied all with 
funds for their travel and for a house at their destination. 
Transport, too, must have been furnished to those that 
could not procure it, and certainly all were fed who 
were too poor to support themselves.* Still such a 
foreed amd quick translation of an Asiatic people, wedded 
to locality, and loving Delhi with all the enthusiasm of 
Parisians for Paris or Romans for Kome, was highly ob- 
noxious to all classes. Nor did the collosal and muni- 
ficent arrangements of the Emperor prevent great and 
acute suffering. The people bad been already reduced in 
vitality by fiscal oppression and its consequent inj ury to 
agriculture and ultimate scarcity, and were ill/able to 
bear the fatioues of a journey, undertaken under com- 
pulsion, and Pith a heavy heart, to a strange land and 
new climate, the horrors of which were magnified in the 
imagination by ignorance and all kinds of rumours. The 
most heart-rending scenes were enacted on the way. Able 
as Toghlak was, his genius could not foresee all the con- 
- tingencies of such an unprecedented march; and even im- 
perial resources could not provide for all the requirements. . 
for the transplanting of a capital, with not only the state 
personalty. and archives, equipage and paraphernalia, but, 
besides, the effects of all its denizens, from the Emperor 
downwards. A Bismarck might hesitate to undertake to 
convey, across not always a “fertile country, an Asiatic 
Paris—all but its fixtures—with its motley population: 
of rich and poor, old and young, healthy and sick, males 
and females, its ladies on whom the sun never shone, 
and its women of less degree down to laborers. Great 
must have been the difficulty for food, still greater the 
distress for water. The noise and confusion at every halt 
must have been awful, and the way at times must ‘have 
been blocked up for miles. ‘The delicate and the infirm 
must have suffered terribly. Yet, on the whole, the 
management appears to have been singularly fine, as 
perfect as could be under the circumstances, and reflects 
' the greatest credit on the administration of ‘the period, 
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Large numbers of the emigrants perished on the 
way but the miseries of the survivors did not end with 
the journey. Many had been the palaces and gardens and 
public buildings and bazaars and barracks hastily thrown 

“ap by Toghlak at Deoghar to receive the population of 
Delhi, and building activity continued unabated, still the 
‘aecomodation was very insufficient, and the middle, but 
particularly the poorer, classes suffered greatly. They 

* Jabored not only under all the privations of want of 
housing, but also under the still graver misfortune of 
want of employment. Above all, the congregation of 
such a number created an artificial famine in a tract 
which, though visited neither by drought nor flood, had 
been repeatedly laid waste by war, and was, moreover, 
unprepared, at such a short notice, to receive’such a host. 

The Emperor himself seems to have perceived the 
evils of his arbitrary order, and it was, we believe, by way 
of relieving the new capital of some of its. distress that 
he led out his army from it, first against one chief and 
then another. When after his success in the second ex- 
pedition-—against the Governor of Mooltan, fér disobe- 
dience to send his family to Deoghar—he returned to 
Delhi, such was the electric effect of the sight of their 
former capital—their old homes, the scenes of their youth 
and enjoyment, scenes consecrated by every endearing 
tie—on those of his troops, officers, attendants and fol- 
lowers, who had been expatriated to Dowlutabad—the 
City of Fortune, as he had christened Deoghar—that they 
deserted in large numbers, and hid themselves in the 
woods, to eseape following the Emperor to the South. For 
once the haughty Toghlak succumbed to the popular 
movement. A king was nothing without an army, and to 
arrest the melting away of his forces Mahamad deemed 
it prudent to make Delhi his capital once more, and by 
means of kind and forgiving proclamations recalled his 
troops to their allegiance and service. But this was 
for a season only. His evil genius still haunted him. 
Two years after, he again ordered a second march of - 

- Delhi to Deochar. It was effected as before, with a repe- 
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much moderated by past experience and the existence of 
the arcades, arbours, wells, seraies, and barracks left on 
the previous occasion. 

Meanwhile the incubus of taxation continued to sit 
on the people as-before. The distress and depopulation 
spread from the Doab throughout the Gangetic valley, 
and cultivation was abandoned in some of the most fertile 
tracts in the world. Not only was Delhi silent; a large 
number of towns and villages and whole districts were 
for many years deserted by the inhabitants, unable to 
maintain themselves under the exactions of an admiais- 
tration headed by a tyrant too ferocious to be approached 
with a complaint. Indeed, the obstinacy, as he conceived 
it, of the people, in giving up their homes rather than pay 
their just dffes to the state, which was thus paopled in 
its resources, only exasperated Toghlak, and he had 
his characteristic revenge. Literally hounding them to 
death, he massacred whole districts en masse. This 
monster actually punished his subjects for ns own igno- 
rance of economic principles, by leading expeditions for 
men-bunting, and returning with his trophies of 
thousands of heads, which he ostentatiously displayed on 
the walls of Deihi. 

Finally, however, he was convinced of the impolicy 
of the change of capital, if not of the inhumanity of the 
way in which he twice carried it out. The Afghans who, 
escaping his conscription to go to the new carital, had 
managed to remain at Delhi. joined probably by fresh 
accessions, hei become turbulent and defiant. ‘To quell 
their rising spirit, Toghtak marched against them, and 
probably thinking it dangerous to allow a few to enjoy 
something like state in the fort and amid the palaces of 
Delhi, and despairing of the success of his attempt to 
change his capital, he now allowed those who wished, 
to return to their old homes on the Jumna. A vast 
number availed themselves of the order, but as the 
return now was not organized under imperial auspices 
and guidance as the first journeys, all the miseries 
of the latter were*now ageravated on the poor fellows * 
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the..South was, besides, particularly ill chosen. The 
track of the retreaters lay through a famine-struck 
country. They suffered terribly on the way. ‘‘ Few, 
few did'reach” their promised land “where many 
Jeft.” Nor were the survivors relieved at their journey’s 
end ; their long expected Canaan proved but the portal 
to Hades. For the famine awaited them at Delhi, too. 
There, indeed, seems to have been a fatality attending 
every event in this monareh’s reign which spoiled the best 
conceived measure, turned the most humane step into a 
source of misery to his people. If the permis.ion to re- 
turn to their old homes proved so disastrous, the arrange- 
ments he made to meet the famine and, in some measure, 
alleviate the effects of his past misrule in converting upper 
India into a desert, were no more successful. “His subjects’ 
miseries at last touched even Toghlak, and he commence- 
ed a new course of civil administration, having for its 
aim the revival of agriculture and trade. He went to 
the length of opening his treasury for advances to his 
people for the purpose. But, with his characteristic im- 
perfection of sympathy, he forgot to provide for the dis- 
tress of the moment. Starving men cannot till the ground 
or import grain. So the.advances were diverted to buy 
the means of preserving life, and thousands paid with their 
lives for what to the tyrant was-an unjustifiable mis- 


_appropriation. Meanwhile the famine, among a popula- 


tion depressed by misgovernment, impoverished to the 
last degree by exactions, enfeehled by a long journey, in 
a city surprized by a vast accession of nigt;in_the midst 
of a country deserted by its cultivators and laid’ waste 
by its king, showed no signs of abatement. In a few 
months it swelled to gigantic proportions. Cannibalism 
became the order of the day. Toghlak varied his ysual 
ferocity with .intermissions of humanity and statesman- 
ship. “Once more he gave large sums to the people for 
making wells and the promotion of cultivation—with the 
old result. They must, in the first place manage to 
live before they. could possibly think of even so superior 
“an object as the Progress of Agriculture. They were, 
indeed, most of them suffering from disease, and, besides, 
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weakened by starvation : and, after all, there had been no 
vain at all since the previous season for cultivation. Thus 
the famine continued for more than four years, de- 
solating the country from Rohilkhand and the Doab, 
all through Rajputana and Central India, down to the 
Nurbudda. ‘The Doab and adjacent parts had already 
been thrown out of cultivation by fiscal pressure. 
Then followed the drought, with its effect on cultivation 
throughout all the tract mentioned above. Next. several 
important classes of cultivators, unable at such a season 
to. satisfy the demand of the inexorable tax-gatherer, fled 
to the woods, there to be pursued by the wild beast on 
the throne, and massacred, The soldiery, their pay long 
withheld by, a bankrupt state, now deserted in large 
- numbers and betook to plunder and violence in all direc- 
tions. The drought still continuing, the people at length 
began to leave Delhi to seek subsistence wherever they 
could. But the Emperor would not allow them even that 
chance. It was an impertinence for them to leave him 
alone. So he shut them up within the city gates. But 
he made no provision for their existence, and so hun- 
dreds daily expired. At last the imperial household 
‘suffered, nay even the Fraperor himself personally ex- 
perienced the Famine. Tuen he opened the gates, and 
the multitudes rushed out and proceeded Eastwards. 
Bengal and fehar had not been affected, and even 
Benares and Oudh were better than the Provinces 
to the west. To these fortunate quarters thousands 
emigrated, though few survived their journey to reach. 
their destination. The Emperor himself was forced to 
move out his household and army towards Cawnpore 
and Oudh, where food was more procurable. ‘The 
Emperor and the various members of the court and 
the army providing themselves with houses, a new town 
arose. 

Besides this long general famine, there were local 
scarcities at ‘various times at various parts during this. 
reign, caused either by the ravages of war or the oppres- 
sion of Government. Between the general and the local dis~, 
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there was not only a cry of misery on all sides, but also a 
considerable falling off of the r2venue. Toghlak was again 
rouzed to efforts to revive and extend cultivation. His 
scheme was his own, and characteristic. He believed that 
the wili of princes was the chief, if not the only force in this 
world. He organized a great Department of Agriculture, 
for whose purposes the country was partitioned into Cir- 
cles of 60 square miles each. A Superintendent was 
appointed to each Civele, who was put in sufficient funds 
for improvements, and was responsible for them to the 
minister of the Department. Some hundred such officers 
were appointed, and operations commenced at once. But 
after two years, and an expenditure of nearly £1,17,000, 
the experiment was abandoned as unsuccessful. © 
Despotism, like other evils, has its compensations, 
and tyrants are not immortal. if the reign of Mahomed 
Toghlak was so disastrous to his subjects, his successor 
Firoz nobly strove to repair their wrongs. His efforts 
were completely successful, being seconded by nature and 
not thwarted by a disaffected people or trembling officials. 
The new king was as accomplished and able as his prede- 
cessor, and far more wise ; and if, as in his policy to- 
wards Rohilkhand, he could be as ferociously vindictive, 
it ought in justice to be acknowledged that he generally 
showed a moderation and sense of duty to which not 
only Mahomed Toghlak had no claim, but which dis- 
tinguishes him among the despots of Asia. He abolished: 
torture and all the thousand and one kinds of barbarous 
punishments, allowed his aged or wounded soldiery full 
pay pension, encouraged literature, set a good example 
of private morals and simplicity, reformed public abuses 
and corruption,~punishing both the giver and the taker 
of illegal gratifications,—moderated the demands of the 
state in every department,—taking, for instance, but 
one fifth of war prize, leaving four fifths to the army, 
instead of the opposite practice of former sovereigns. 
His Revenue and Public Works administrations may 
* challenge comparison with those of any benefactor of 
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our species. His modesty was not the least striking of 
his virtues. His tenderness for the soul of his prede- 
cessors is the most touching record of the most delicate 
humility and the most exalted benevolence in all history 
_ or biography. He might have appealed to his acts with 
confidence. He might have been excused for a little 
pride. But he would not even let his people to make 
their own comparision between his reign and those of 
others, and express their peculiar feelings on each. -If 
possible, he would stay the course of Divine Justice itself 
in favor of his misguided predecessors, He included their 
names in the usual prayers for the reigning family through- 
out the empire. He went so far as to seek out all the 
sufferers from the cruelty of his immediate predecessor and 
master or theinheirs and families. He released them from 
confinement or restored their property, healed their inju- 
ries, served them in every way, and, with his ministers 
and men eminent for piety and knowledge of the law, ad- 
jured them to forgive the late Emperor by formal instru- 
ments. Having procured these, he deposited them in the 
~- deceased ‘monarch’s mausoleum. 

‘He relieved the land not only of much of the press- 
ure of direct taxation, but also abolished those numerous 
and vexatious imposts which preyed upon trades of all 
kinds and weighed heavily upon industry and were so 
liable to abuse. He denounced the various cesses annexed 
to such offices as that of the superintendent of police, swept 
away the levies on fruit and flower and fish and vevetable 
stalls, the licenses on professions and trades, the taxes on 
pasturage and crown lands. His sumptuary example went 
far to correct a demoralized adininistration in which offi- 
cers had learnt to be luxurious and magnificent at the 
expense of a down-trodden people. Besides the many. 
examples of palatial and monumental architecture, his 
more useful works of public utility exceed those of almost 
any other sovereign. He built two hundred towns, one 
hundred baths, ten- wells, a hundred hospitals, forty 
mosques, thirty colleges with chapels attached, one hun- 
dred houses of refuge and rest for travellers and mer- 
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Many of these works, no doubt, facilitated trade, and 
some of them indirectly stimulated cultivation. His direct 
expenditure for the promotion of agriculture was on an 
equal scale. Fifty dams laid across rivers and thirty 
lakes attested his special solicitude for irrigation. . Over 
and above these new works, he repaired and improved 
all the canals, acqueducts, reserviors, besides alms-houses, 
hospitals, schools, &c., of. previous reigns. . And he 
made suitable provision, by endowment of lands, for 
all his works. In a word he utterly effaced from the 
’ greater’ part of his dominions all marks of his predeces- 
sor’s blighting policy and savage temper. Nor were 
there any calamitious visitations to thwart. his generous 
career. est 
That portrait of a model prince has, However, it is 
right to recollect, been drawn by contemporary courtiers 
like Ziduddeen Barni, Some of the proceedings of Firoz 
Toghlak startle us rudely out of our dream of a humane 
and wise monarch. Like all despots over a spiritless 
people he was capable of the worst enormities. Not that 
we discredit the positive statements of contemporaries _ 
regarding the moderation, justice and beneficence of 
. Firoz. We mean that these represent only his brighter 
*__we are inclined to believe even his more usual—aspect. 
We believe he was able, but the ability of a despot is 
apt to be a national calamity. We believe he was just, 
but it was the justice of a tyrant—untempered by 
mercy. ‘or the rest, we fear his moderation was often 
a snare—his modesty, morbid. There is no doubt 
that, as a Mahamedan, he was capable not only of 
killing in cold blood Hindus and Parsees for the sake 
‘of conscience, but also of positively enjoying their 
suffering. We have it on the authority of the same 
annalists from whom we learn that he redressed the’ 
injuries inflicted on the country by his’ predecessor 
and brought back prosperity to it, that he likewise 
devasted some parts of his dominions. What the Doab 
was to Mahamed Toghlak, that Rohilkhand was to Firoz 
.Toghlak—a wasted park for men-hunting. In avenging 
the treachery of a Chieftain on three of the innumerable 
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descendants of the Prophet, he for six years kept up 
such a continual system of violence of every kind on 
the poor inhabitants of Rohilkhand that, so far from 
leaving there a single inhabitant, he allowed not a 
blade of grass to grow. The slaughter of the people 
by thousands, the flight of the rest, and the conversion 
of the Province into a desert hardly completed - his 
satisfaction. © Pea od ‘ 
Towards the end of 1411 (Hijri 814,) during the 
political disturbance in Upper India immediately following 
the departure of Timur, there was a severe drought in 
the Doab, and as the country had been already impover- 
ished and denuded of its stores of provisions by the 
requirements of incessant war and by its concomitant 
~plunder, a gieat famine followed. . 
In 1494 (Hijri 900,) in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, 
there appears to have been a scarcity in Behar. The 
king’s army suffered much from want of provisions and 
was obliged to fall back on Jounpur. In the next year 
(1495) we find the distress great in Tirhut. The suspen- 
-sion of the transit duties on grain, which were not resumed 
in the remaining 22 years of that reign, however, stimu- 
lated’ private trade and brought provisions from other: 
districts and provinces, and gave some relief. _ 
There were one or two occasions of distress among 
Sikandar’s troops-—once towards the end of 1505 (Hijri 
911,) in attacking some Hindu chieftains in the Ilighlands 
of Rajputana, from the communications of the nomadic 
dealers, the Banjards, being interrupted; and again, in the 
following year, on the march from the last quarter to 
Agra, when about 800 men, besides beasts, died, on one 
day, for want of water, an_ounce of which could’ with 
difficulty be procured for 5 tankds. For the rest, during 
this reign, as distinguished from some of the preceding 
ones, so far from there being any food distress, provi- 
sions were, indeed, plentiful and, of course, cheap. Add 
to this, the Emperor was charitable, and both by’example 
“and words disposed others to be likewise. a 
The next reign, that of Sikandar’s son, Ibrahim, was ~ 
- the most famous of any for abundance and cheapness, ‘It 
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was as long remembered in Upper India for its beneficence 
as Shdista Khan’s in Bengal. Nor was the cheapness 
forced by compulsion of emperor or by interference with 
trade or agriculture, as in the ambitious and avaricious 
vadministration of Alauddin. It was the cheapness of a 
normal plenty. It was the bounty of Nature, not of 
statesmen. There had been neither drought, nor flood. 
On the contrary rain just enough for full crops and no 
more had fallen throughout the reign. The price of all 
articles fell. Ten maunds of corn, five seers of clarified 
butter, or ten yards of cloth sold for a Behloli (coin.) 
Thdeed the cheapness rose to almost an evil. Very little 
coin passed in circulation and the precious metals were 
nowhere. - 
In 1524 and 1525 (Hijri 931 to 932,)~ there was a 
local famine in the city of Multén. It was during the 
short period of the existence of Multén as a separate 
Mahomedan kingdom. On the death of its Sultan Mahmud, 
one of the Afghan chiefs, Shuj4ul Mulk, set up a regency. 
under the minority of his sister’s son Husein Langah IL, 
son of the late monarch. His power was immediately 
contested by Mirz4 Shah Husein Arghun, Governor of 
Tatta, who had just been joined by two of the principal 
generals of the last king. Shuja ul Mulk collected all his 
forces and the friends of the Langah family within the 
strong fort, and, though he had had no time for prepara- 
tions, resolved on standing a seige. The step was the 
more imprudent that he had no provisions at all to speak 
of, and that, besides the troops and the ordinary citizens, 
many of the inhabitants of the surrounding. district must 
have taken refuge in the city and swelled the number of 
mouths to consume its scanty stores. In a few days the 
garrison was so reduced by starvation that they re- 
commended a great sortie. It was not yet too late, while 
man and horse could stand. The regent, however, was 
afraid of many of: the officers with their men, as soon as 
led. out of the fort, following the example of the two 
generals above-mentioned, and so he strictly confined all - 
< within the walls. Thus they and the inhabitants lay, for 
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there for a day, inactive, except in the scramble for food, 
till one night the beseigers effected an easy entrance and 
massacred most of the garrison and people How they 
had survived so long passes the understanding. The 
story of the horrors endured by them has come down to 
us in the words of one of the sufferers.* Even those who 
had laid in sufficient provisions were,in as bad a plight as 
the rest. One Juma (according to Ferishta) or Jadu 
_ (as Niz&muddin ealls him,) a low fellow whom the regent 
raised to the command of the fort, forced himself into all 
houses to search for grain and plundered all stores he 
found. So the beseiged hunted after dogs and cats, and, 
when they succeeded in capturing them, feasted on them 
as on the finest delicacies. At length, rather than die a 
slow and painful death, many of them threw themselves 
down the walls of the fort on the chance of escaping the 
sword of the beseigers. Shah Husein had, however, . 
the humanity. tc spare them. 

We now approach a critical period. The year 1554 
is one of the most memorable in the history of India. It 
was the year that finally transferred power from the Af- 
ghans to the Moguls. The civil wars, which had from 
a long time been rending to pieces the’ Pathan empire, 
reached their height on the death of Selim, son of Sher 
Shah. In the year in questionthey were unusually numer- 
ousand severe. From the Indus to the confines of Bengal, 
some half a dozen adventurers contended for mastery and 
succeeded only in dismemBering the state and weakening 
’ the Afghan cause. That cause was at length entrusted. 
to Himun, originally a Hifdu pedlar. Superintendent of 
markets under Selim Shah, he was raised by Mahamed 
Shah Soor Adil, who, hardly able to sign his name, 
hated respectability, to the Viziarat and command of 
the army. The man’s ability and valour were equal to 
the post, and, but for the indiscipline of the Afghans 
themselves, even to the coming crisis. If from causes 
beyond him, he lost all, he saved at least honor. Mean- 
while, the country along the track of the rival combatants 
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was laid waste. The Vandals in their fury did not 
respect even the learned and religious; they utterly 
destroyed the library of the father of Maol4n4 Abdul 
Kadir, author of the 7érikh e Badaoni, from whose pages 
we have an authentic account of the times by a contem- 
porary. The horrors of a famine were next added to 
eomplete the misery of the people. The part. of the 
country affected was the same that three centuries after,’ 
in our day, in 1862, suffered. .Certain localities, indeed, 
seem marked for certain epidemics. Among others, 
Famine owns the Doab for her own. In 1554, 
throughout its entire eastern tract and the adjacent 
districts, jawdér rose to 24 Tankds per seer: (2 tbs.,) and 
those who could afford the price were glad to get the 
grain to purchase. The Moslem historian is sad at 
the numbers of the Believers who perished in their houses - 
unnoticed, without a coffin or grave, “unwept, unhonored, 
and unsimg.” The number of Hindus who died—who are, 
of course, not deemed worthy of notice by so exemplary 
‘a bigot as our author—must have been very much greater. 
The poorer classes tried in vain to live like cattle, upon 
Babul seeds and straw and grass ( which in consequence 
of the long drought were utterly without moisture, ) ot 
on the hides of the animals killed by the more prosper- 
ous. This strange nourishment had soon the effect of 
making them dropsical ; with swollen hands and feet 
they lingered on, till their miseries found their quietus 
in a wretched death. Others were so far pressed as to 
eat human flesh ;,or bones, we may say, for flesh was 
nowhere. If nature refused ‘sustenance to the fields, 
man was not more considerate to his brother-man. 
Hemun who invested the fortress of Biana, and at 
whose mercy the surrounding country lay, demoralized 
by his elevation,* displayed a Nero-like obduracy. 
When the people frantically cried for bread, he delighted 
to give them worse than astone. It is humildting to 
human nature to read that, while men were dying for 
want of the coarsest food, the barest sustenance, here 
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was a victorious Chief, himself one of the people and a 
born Hindu, who ostentatiously, of malice prepense, and 
the most sinful arrogance and vanity, maintained all his 
five hundred elephants, and what not other animals be- 
sides, on such delicacies, then coveted by even princes, as 
rice and butter and sugar. Even a patient, long suffering 
people like that of India could not help being astonished 
. at the capacity for inhumanity of this monster. But, as 
is the wont of Asiatics, they merely looked on. Their 
shameful sheepishness encouraged Hemun to try even a 
farther step in insolence and cruelty. He invited the now 
degenerate Afghans to his table—tfor a spree at the poor 
fellows’ expense. He would urge them to gorge them- 
selves beyond measure, ata time when the habit of 
low rations Was a prudence enforced by necessity on the 
proudest noble, and temperance was a cardinal duty, and 
abused those with impunity who did not eat with the 
spirit and rapidity demanded by the tyrant. As if to 
complete the wreck of one of the fairest parts of Asia, 
a tremendous accident followed up the illiberality of 
nature and the cruelty of man. A chance spark from 
alamp ignited some gun-powder and finally exploded 
the magazine of the fort of Agra. It was a truly terrific 
event. The flames rose to the skies, the smoke filled the 
atmosphere, for leagnes the earth trembled beneath. Bu- 
ildings and parts of buildings, and stones, in masses and 
in bits, went flying about in every direction, across the 
river, and to the distance of a dozen miles; and, with 
them, were carried and crushed to death, how many 
hundreds of men—how Many thousands wrenched of 
their limbs! No such artificial convulsion ever, before 
or since, visited the land. The Benares explosion of 
1850 was a trifle in comparison.* 

Passing over some forty years, we come upon another 
heavy Famine. Commencing in 1595 (H. 1004,) it was, 
more or less, felt throughout India. That was a year 
of drought in all parts of the Empire,—hence a most 
serious universal want of provisions. It was one of 
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the worst calamities of its kind which ever overtook 
the people of any land, in as much as Nature was 
not more propitious the next seasons, and this vast 
country suffered continually for four long years. Great 
numbers: of the people must have perished ; and much 
greater numbers should surely have, had it been 
under any other administration. Happily the great 
and wise Akbar was ruler. He made the most stre- 
nuous exertions to save his subjects, absolutely regard- 
less of expense. Everywhere an open table was 
maintained ; admission was freely granted to the army, 
which was for the time indefinitely augmented, to all 
who would not eat at that table, and state alms freely 
given in all the cities to those who, like ladies, could 
not appear in public, or, like the Hindus, “had religious 
objections to cooked food. Over this distribution and 
the relief measures generally the Emperor appointed as 
special Superintendent an able officer of high rank, 
Nawab Sheikh Farid Bokhari,—just as Lord Northbrook 
has appointed over the heads of the ordinary authorities, 
Sir Richard Temple-—who made heroic exertions— 
just as we trust Sir Richard will not fail to make as 
need appears. Still the efforts of the Government and 
the people went, in those days of imperfect communica- 
tion between different parts of the country, but a small 
way in keeping a whole population alive for several 
years. Instances of cannibalism were frequent. As usual, 
the loathsome or low diet, succeeded by the feast of ulti- 
mate sufficiency, more injurious by far than gluttony to 
long famishing stomachs, in ordinary times, brought on 
disease; and those whom hunger spared were carried off by 
the epidemic. The bodies of the dying and the dead lay 
huddled together, in the fields and on the road side, and in 
the streets, like those of the Greeks in the Trojan war, 
without receving the last offices of piety or affection or 
decency, helping to make the already surcharged at- 
mosphere still more intolerable, and deadly,* The mort- 
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ality must have been something great. Though we are 
not told that, as in the previous similar crisis, when the 
heavens relented and sent water, there were hardly 
any husbandmen left to till the ground or be. fed, 
the case could hardly have been more favorable. It is 
probable that, after the first two or three bad years, the 
famine still continued through twelve or eighteen months, 
in consequence. of absence of cultivation of the deserted 
fields, from sheer inability of the weak starveling peasants 
who survived to cultivate. If, in spite of these and other 
causes, the famine at last subsided, it did so gradually, and 
because, if there were few left to till the ground, there 
were, after all, not many more to feed. If the histori- 
ans, for the most part, are silent on this great and con- 
tinued national distress and state embarrassment, it is, 
we suppose, from their easily forgetting it in the gene- 
ral eventfulness and brilliance of the reign. It is no 
small proof of the greatness of Akbar that, as that very 
silence proves, he soon enough effaced all marks of. 
suffering from the country. : 

We have pretty minute annals of the Moguls in 
India. At least, from sources both native and foreign, 
we know all the more prominent events and circums- 
tances of life at the seats of empire. We do not read 
of a famine in the next reign, and we think we may 
fairly conclude that Jehangir had the luck not to be 
ealled on to face such an administrative difficulty near 
his capital as embarrassed his distinguished parent, in 
the later years of his government. The records of the 
moredistant Provinces in thosedays are, however, meagre 
enough ; and former writers having in no country been 
so very watchful of the interests of the people as they 
were regardful of the pleasure of the princes and chiefs 
and officials, we should not, perhaps, be altoge- 
ther justified in rejecting any extraneous . testimony 
offering anything like light on the condition of the 
masses in those satrapies. Contemporary Bengali 
Literature so bitterly bewails the sufferings of certain 
districts in the South of Lower Bengal from oppressive 
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stant terror of the entire population on the borders 
of the sea and the banks of rivers, from the im- 
‘punity with which the Portuguese were permitted to 
ravage wherever they could reach, that we cannot but 
regard the occurrences alluded to as historical. So we 
think we discern glimpses of a real local distress in 
Nuddea through all the mixed natural and supernatural 
machinery of a later poem, esteemed classical in this 
Province, called the Vidya Sundara. That poem, com- 
posed in the early part of the last century, at the court 
of the Nuddea Raja, and based, as the recent research 
of an enthusiastic Pandit, Babu Padma Nava Ghosdl 
has discovered, on one, if not two, earlier ones on the 
_same subject, and incorporating, doubtless, some local 
or family traditions, describes a heavy downpour for days 
together which flooded the country around, and arrested 
the progress of the imperial army, commanded by Raja 
~ Man Singh, sent to subdue a refractory chief, the Raja 
of Jessore, in its march through Nuddea. The poem. 
goes on to say that, during the continual rains, while the 
army was obliged to halt, it experienced the greatest dis- 
tress in procuring provisions, and that, at this juncture, 
Bhobaénanda Majmuadar, the founder of the Nuddea 
family, then a local squire, appeared in camp, as a good 
angel, and supplied all its needs, and was rewarded for 
his opportune help by Man Singh, who procured him from 
the Emperor the Hereditary Collectorate of the south- 
eastern part of the delta with the title of Raja. That 
account looks very like an indication of a local famine of 
no little severity. A partial famine almost always attended 
the steps ofa large marching army in those days, when 
the state had no centralized Commissariat organization, 
but directed its officers and vassals in the Provinces to 
supply the requirements of the troops, and, for the rest, 
expected the troops to live upon the districts through which 
they passed as they might. The dealers, of course, who 
could, fled ; nor did the people remain, for fear of worse 
outrages than mere plunder ; the stored grain were, in 
the exodus, left behind, on which the troops fed them- 
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their homes suffered for want of provisions, and a regular 
scarcity, of more or less virulence, according to cireums- 
tances, was almost inevitable among the fugitives when 
they returned after the departure of the army. When 

_to such circumstances is added such wrath of Heaven as 
a week’s heavy interminable shower, the general distress 
may be easily imagined. Nor is there wanting even solid 
historical testimony to the occurrence of the violent con- 
tinued rain in Nuddea and the swelling of the rivers and 
difficulty of transport and food supplies during the 
march of Man Singh’s army, if not to the fact of a wider 
local scarcity in Bengal. Herein at least bard and histo- 
rian agree. The plight of the imperial troops is men- 
tioned in a curious Sanskrit chronicle* of the rise of the 
Nuddea Prinaipality._ 

But even if we were to credit the courtier-bard 
and the courtier-annalist with the invention of the entire 
incident—an improbable supposition—even dismissing 
from consideration such a distress, if it took place at all, 
as too local and temporary in its effects,—India was not 
long free from the operation of an unmistakable and 
widely-felt scarcity. Little more than a generation had 
passed away since the Akbari famine, while its horrors 
were still fresh in the memory of those who had not yet 
passed the grand climacteric, the foot-steps of another 
general calamity of the same order were heard i in the not 
far off distance. 

With every fresh famine a step seems to be taken 
in the climax of suffering ; each new calamity is more 
serious than its predecessor in the extent of its area. 
The Famine during the reign de facto of Himun was, at 
the worst, Doabi. That in Akbar’s time, was universally 
Indian. The next one (not to take into account the too 
local event in Bengal during Jehangir’s rule,) was abso- 
lutely Asiatic. 1t occurred, after an exemption of thirty- 
six years, in th reign of Shah Jehan, and was one of the 
most gigantic and overwhelming visitations that ever 





* Kshitigavangévalicharitam (Berlin, 1852), a work of undoubted 
authenticity and generak accuracy, which, jost in India, after strange | 


‘ 
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involved in ruin the human race. ‘It blighted many of 
the fairest and earliest-peopled portions of the globe. It 
prevailed almost throughout Western and Southern. 
Asia, in the Khanates of Tartary, in Turkey, and 
Persia, and Afghanistan. It raged ‘all over, from the 
Indus to the Brahmaputra, and from the mountains in 
the north down to the extreme South. Its fury was 
greatest at the two ends of its vast continental area, 
namely India and Tartary. 

Its effects, in a milder form, must have extended 
to all the adjoining countries, East, and West ; it must 
have been felt on the borders as well of the Mediterra- 


-nean as the Pacific. Perhaps this is the greatest food- 


distress which befell mankind. In its calamitous con- 
sequences it fell only short of that Dekige Universal 
of which the earliest traditions of every race tell. The 
whole of what used to be called Independent Tartary must 
have been nearly depopulated, where rain had not fallen for 
seven years. In India the famine was preceded by a 
national mourning for the death of the Emperor's truly 
well-beloved spouse, Asaf Jah’s daughter; Arzemand 
Banu, afterwards Mamt4za Zamdnia who occupied much 
the same place in the affections of her people as Prin- 
cess Charlotte did in those of the British nation. Many 
were the public distractions after her death. Chief of 
them all, a devastating war in the south, carried on by 
the House of Timur against-the Mussulman kingdoms 
of Bejapur, Hyderabad and Tellingana, was succeeded 
by an absolute and universal refusal of the clouds to 
yield the indispensable liquid for raising the food and 
supplying the drink of man, The wells and rivers, 
even the largest and deepest, were nearly all absorbed 
by the thirsty earth, which, for all the absorption, was still 
so dry as to exhibit yawning gulfs, here and there, and 
cracks at every step. The fields were barren and lonely, 


. the orchards were a waste, all vegetation disappeared ; 


the cattle were either killed for food, or died for want 

of it ; and men, seized as by a common instinct, hastened. 

to granaries and marts and ports. The seats of wealth 
? > rh - 7 ee it te 
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selves paralysed at the magnitude of the difficulty. 
Bread riots, not to say robberies and murders, must 
- have been a matter of course. No settled government 
in India, be it Mogul or Hindu, was ever indifferent to 
a wide-spread distress of the people for want of those 
necessaries of life, the abundance of which has generally 
sufficed, with a naturally non-energetic Asiatic people, as 
compensation for political degradation and petty oppres- 
sion, and Shah Jehan was not in the least wanting in 
his duty at the crisis, It is not proper, with at best im- 
perfect materials at command, to pronounce, in a grave 
matter, a deliberate condemnation on rulers who probably’ 
did the utmost they could, under circumstances of infinité 
difficulty and embarrassment, but if any thing was 
at fault in ‘the Emperor’s famine administration, or 
is doubtful in the twilight mist of history through 
which we discern the facts, it was his ability for meet- 
ing the unprecedented event, not his inclination, It is 
not related that he made any arrangements betimes to 
procure food. When the evil came, he met it in a right 
princely spirit. Great exertions he did not spare. He 
allowed in many parts of the empire large remissions 
of taxation, amounting to three millions sterling, a mag- 
nificent sum in those days. He freely gave money-alms 
to all the poor he could reach. But in a few months money 
became useless. Money by tself does not support life, 
and food was literally bevond price-—being nowhere. The 
Government itself could not even supply its own army. 
While the wretched population was thus hard pressed, 
and, indeed, commenced to die of starvation, grim War 
did not take his rest, but kept up his mission, languidly 
enough, but for evil sufficient, for the imperial troops 
destroyed'the slight crops in -the fields through which 
they marched. Nor did Disease forget his opportunity. 
Between the three, the land threatened to assume the 
aspect of a dreary, ‘ weary waste, extending to the skies.” 
But, whatever may be thought of his conduct during | 
the distress, there can be but one opinion as to the . 
justice or expedieicy of Shah Jehan’e menenves afin. ° 
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piety. Both emperor and empress were regarded by 
the stricter Moslems as very near infidels, as indeed most 
of the house of Timur, except Aurungzebe, were. But, 
however light the kalmd (the Articles of Faith of Islam ) 
gat on their conscience generally, they shared the im- 
patience of idolatry in any form of the most bigoted 
maulavi. Shah Jehan had been enraged beyond measure 
at the behavior of the Hindus, who, during the famine, 


— jnstead of sticking to their fields to make the most of 


any little facilities for cultivation they possessed, by 


‘waiting for any opportunities that might chance to fall 


to-their lot, deserted in a body for their temples and 
shrines to pray to the gods and offer sacrifices in ex- 
piation of any crimes of their's for which they were 


- chastised with such an awful visitation. -fa the eyes of 


t 


philosophers and philosophical princes it was certainly 
a silly behavior. It certainly tended to continue the 
famine even after the heavens were propitious and poured 
out their treasures of water. .But had Shah Jehan been 
as watchful an observer as he was a profound philo- 
sopher, he might have observed that his Moslem bre- 
thren shared to the full extent the praying propensities 
of their Hindu fellow-subjects, only the absence in 
Islam of the paraphernalia of an august idolatry, with 
its countless gods and sub-gods and sub-assistant-gods 
and endless rites, such as the Hindus glory in, did not 
bring their praying into anything like the prominence of 
their fellow subjects of the other persuasion. Men, the 
generality of them, are too weak, as well in the West as in 
the East. In the presence of overwhelming calamities, 
whether public or private. whether it be an engulphing 
earthquake in Spain or in Peru or a famine in India, almost 
all men are apt to regard them as acts of Special Provi- 
dence, and so the most God-fearless suddenly awake to the 
evil of their past course and are seized with remorse and 
betake to prayer, contrition and sacrifice as the only means, 
whereby to avert the impendingdoom. ‘The Day of Hu- 
millation of enlightened nineteenth century Christians is a 
far from creditable hollow echo of the earnest faith of 
the honest Past. In the present narrative itself, we have 
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seen how, during the period of Himun's triumph, 
when the manifold sufferings of the people were 
‘ completed by the explosion in the fort of Agra, the 
people, Hindus, Mahomedans and all, behaved. But 
Shah Jehan had no respect for the mummeries ; and 
it was the easier to carry out his liberal philosophical 
vengeance against the absence of philosophy among his 
people now that the poor Hindus only had commit- 
ted themselves in his discerning eyes. Possibly he 
was secretly annoyed at bis subjects, fearful of dying for 


want of food in the remote villages denuded of their ’ 


stores for use elsewhere, invading the great cities in vast 
numbers, and thus hampering the administration. He 
had a good joke at the Hindu pantheon, but it was a bad: 
business to iffvoturies. He abolished the gods by royal 


edict. Much persecution ensued; the zeal of the - 


Moslems rose, who blessed even a nominally Islamite 
prince for affording them such a rare opportunity of 
cheeply securing Heaven ; temples and idols were broken; 
every body vied with hisneighbour in the meritorious work of 
iconoclasm. The Hindus, however, were not quiet. 
Indifferent to every other indignity they always reserve 
their heroism in defence of their faith. ‘They split much 
Moslem blood, as they freely bled themselves. ‘The ex- 
termination of the gods, even at the chief seats of power, 
was, however, not found to be easy work; and so, SOOn 
enough, the zeal of the fanatics cooled down. The Em- 
peror, too, always philosophical, became suddenly wise in 
addition, and learnt the value of toleration. He quietly: 
accepted the inevitable. ‘he gods survived his crusade, 
as they have done many a time before, and since. Would 
that his lesson had sufficed for his successor ! 

Tt might have been supposed that long years must 
pass away—generations—after such a calamity as the last 
food-distress, before there would be a recurrence of any 
thing similar. But, taking for granted partial or local 
scarcities which occur at shorter intervals, not more 
than thirty years since, a wide-spread famine again 
loudly knocked at India’s door. At the outset of the next 
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beguiled himself with his concubines and dancing girls 
and wusicians and jesters in the palaces and gardens of 
the imperial prison fortress of Agra, “Aurungzebe was, 
as it were, punished with a severe scarcity in his just- 
acquired, but far from justly, dominions ; and the people 
apparently suffered for the sins of their master. But the 
ability which enabled the new Emperor to wrest power from 
his imbeci le father and crush his rival brothers did not fail 
him at the new and different crisis. He combated with 
it manfully, like a great statesman that he was. He even 


‘exhibited a sympathy which was believed to be foreign 


to his nature—believed probably without foundation, 
from confounding guilty reckless ambition and religious 
intolerance with innate inhumanity. Nor did he, in his 
famine administration, make that-distinttion between 
Believers and Non-believers that one might expect from 
his character as the ‘the great bad man of prayer,’ 
(namdzi) of the age. He, too, like his predecessors, re- 
mitted the taxes; he too expended his treasury most 
liberally ; only, as an abler admiminstrator than his father, 
he did not waste his. resources in the least; he took 
care that his every farthing afforded more than a farth- 


‘ ing’s absolutely-required relief. Sentimental liberality 


° 


was foreign to his disposition ; no weak embarrassment 
in the presence of general suffering in so many parts of his 
territories confused his sénse of what were the right 
measures he should adopt. But for the defects in his 
character already expressed or implied, he had been one of 
the greatest rulers in the world—had, what is not saying 
little, rivalled Abkar the Great‘himself. He was unques- 
tionably the greatest famine-statesman we have ever had 
in India. Greater as he certainly was than any previous 
British Indian ruler, his policy may at a time of famine 
alarms like the present, be studied with advantage by the 
sage Lord Northbrook, and his active and indefatigable 
Lieutenant Sir Richard Temple. He did not attempt to 
ride over the crisis, jauntily, by the easy charity of cash 
payments—the indiscriminate giving of alms in money. 
He expended all his resources in purchase and transport 
and distribution.. His enquiries established the fact of 
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the absolute insufficiency of food in the affected Pro- 
vinces. He saw that money could not save the people, 
that men might -die with rupees in their pocket. He 
must bring food to the dvor of his people, and 
he made heroic efforts towards that end. - He secured 
grain under any circumstances, at fabulous prices, 
in every part of the empire where it was available, in the 
deltas of the Ganges and the Indus, and conveyed it by land 
and water to the distressed localities, throwing it across 
the interior to the remotest corners. But he gave. 
not his dearly bought and difficultly brought staff of life - 
away at random, as more imperial-minded but less wise 
rulers might have done. He utilized his funds to the 
utmost by the most minute arrangements for reselling 
it, allowing itto-sueh classes as could take it up at 
reasonable, and even moderate, prices. Lastly, he gave 
gratuitous rations to those who possessed not the means 
to buy. His success was as splendid as his policy 
was sagacious and his exertions untiring. Thus he 
averted the depopulation of some of the best parts of 
his Empire. Thus is the impartial historian enabled to 
record the preservation of millions, without being called ' 
on to notice in any part of the famine-stricken area death 
from. starvation or disease. The Emperor could not but 
meet with the just reward of his policy and generosity. 
They vastly consolidated his power—induced the people 
to forgive, if they could not forget, the cyimes by which 
he acquired it,—made him, sourly man, for the first 
time popular. 

The historical memoirs of the reign of Aurungzebe 
teem with many incidental references to scarcity in many 
parts of India. Most of the calamities were, however, due 
not to climatic causes—droughts or floods—but caused 
by the ravages of war and the exactions and plunders of 
conquerors or raiders. Sometimes, it is true, the miseries 
of the population were aggravated by the waywardness 
of nature ; more generally by want of rain in required 
seasons. The Emperor's operations in the South, parti- 
cularly, were attended with food distress, more or less ” 
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or besieged in forts. Thus we first read of the stress of 
provisions among the imperial garrison of Maoli, under 
Manowér Das, invested by Sivaji immediately after his 
- escape from confinement. * Next we find the imperial 
troops under Diler Khan and Abdul Karim near the fort- 
ress of Malka, near Kulbarga, suffering, in consequence 
of continued heavy showers for days, in so much as 
to lead to great desertion, and necessitate a retreat. 
There was hardly any grain for some days, and numbers 
were glad to live upon the roots of the plaintain and the 
date, a nourishment which brought on dysentry and 
death. + In 1693 ( Hijri 1165) the scarcity among the 
troops of Zulfekér Khan, one of the imperial generals, 
was equally severe. { We read of scarcity again soon 
‘after, and once more.§ From the-fréqiféht mention of 
wells and rivulets being dried up or of the necessity of sink- 
ing new ones we conclude that the country was suffering 
from a partial drought and famine. The necessities of a 
large army and the oppressions practised in collecting 
supplies drained the land of its provisions and wealth, 
and in consequence of the general insecurity the peasants 
gave up cultivation, and endeavored, as well as they could, 
to live as bandits. 1 Death from starvation had long before 
commenced in the imperial camp.** The distress contin- 
ued for months. Even at Poona, where the Emperor 
quartered after the fall of Khandwaneh, it was so severe 
that grain sold at 3 scers per Rupee (3 Ibs. per shilling. )+t 
Meanwhile the evils of a general drought were added to 
those of the devastation of continual war.{§ Many of the 
inhabitants emigrated in searcli of subsistence. Still, 
undeterred by disaffection and difficulty, the Emperor pur- 
sued his warprogramme.*** Fortunately a few monthslater, 
rain visited some parts to relieve the people in some mea- 








* Scott's History of the Dekkas, p. 18 

+ Ibid, pp. 47, 48. 

t Lhd, p. 80. 

§ Ibid, pp. 90 to 94, €e. GT Lbid, pp. 107, 108, and 115, 
** Tbid, p. 108. 

tt Lbid, p. 112. 
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sure, though in other quarters there were destructive inun- 
dations. Still the Mahrattas continued to cut off supplies 
and the imperial troops suffered dreadfully. Not long . 
after the Emperor beseiged the fort of Wakin Kera but 
starvation still prostrated his army and carried off many. 
Soon after we read of a severe want among all the garri- 
sons. It would indeed be endless to detail’the distresses 
of the army of Arungzebe and the people of the Dekkan. 
It was one long period of calamity. What the exactions 
and ravages of the invaders left, the Mahrattas and Pin- 
daris and minor robbers appropriated, and the occasional 
cruelty of nature completed the ruin. Even the genial peri- 
odical showers, when they did come, failed to improve the 
country. With a few exceptions in the more secluded 
parts, nearly the whole South in the track. of these wars 
was laid waste and deserted by the husbandman.* . 

The death of Aurungzebe is a turning point in the 
history of India. New and aggressive nationalities had 
already been born and older oncs had received fresh ac+ 
cessions-of strength; new powers were springing and 
able adventurers setting themselves up in all directions. 
The Mogul Empire, which the genius, talents and energy 
of the monarch in question could scarcely preserve from 
dismemberment, now rapidly declined. The contests for 
succession, the wars between rival aspirants and the dissen- 
sions of factions at the capital, precluded all ideas of the 
protection of the more distant Provinces. It may be im- 
agined that to the holders for the moment of a slippery 
sceptre there was little leisure for civil administration. 
There was, for long periods, in many parts, no govern- 
ment. The people were left to their own resources ; it 
wus fortunate that, in the long enjoyment of indigenous 
federal institutions, unaffected by imperial centralization or 
political revolutions, the nation was a self-governing one. 
The revenues of the state were diminished and uncertain. 
Of course, under such circumstances, the annals of the land 
are confused and fragmentary. There is, therefore, a 
break in the continuity of the Famine History of the 
country. We are inclined to think that between the 
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Aurungzebi Famine of 1661, and the commencement of 
the British period, there have been in India, excluding 
even the Dekkan,.some occasions of local food distress, of 
more or less severity, if not widespread general famines. 
Even supposing drought to have been less frequent dur- 
ing the interval, there is no doubt that the devastations 
of war caused distress in many regions. 

While famine, partial or severe, local or general, 
caused by climatic aberrations or the ambition, avarice 
or cruelty of man, so often desolated other parts of India, 
Bengal, with all her peculiar evils of frontier raiders 
and Mug and Portuguese inflictions, was singularly 
exempt from great food calamities. Few instances even 
of a local or artificial nature are mentioned in the histories 
of the Mahomedan Period, except..the-~warcity among 
the invading army of Amir Jumlé in Assam, from floods, 
assisted by” the efforts cf the Assamese in cutting off 
supplies, or the distress in Man Singh’s army in “the 
inarch to Iswariput, Jcssore, noticed in proper place, 
Sensible of the impoverishment of the state by. oft-recur- 
ring famines, and afraid of the personal evil name in- 
curred, among a superstitious people, by those during 
whose administration such calamities occurred, the rulers 
of Bengal, by anticipation, set themselves to prevent 
them, until there actually grew among themselves a com- 
mendable rivalry to lower the price of rice, the great food 
staple of the country. As neither Shaista Khan nor 
Jeswant Ray, the two statesmen who in their respective 
days reduced rice to 8 maunds per Rupee, betook to the 
easy (for the moment) but unuiallowed expedients of an 
Alauddin, they must have relied on measures for the pro- 

_ gress of cultivation and the facilitation and stimulation 
of commerce. Under any circumstances they could not 
succeed if nature were bent on obstinately obstructing 
their aims. Perhaps their imperfect comprehension of 
the conditions of national prosperity and happiness caused 
some bungling, injurious to the advancement of the peo- 
ple’s wealth. It 1s something, however, amidst the cries 
tor food on all sides that their measures were effectual i in 
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The next great Famine of which we have sute, if 
scanty, traces was one in Bengal in 1692. Inthe absence 
of any other-than incidental notices of it, its severity and 
area may only be guessed from its being mentioned and 
vaguely compared with the subsequent great distress of 
1752.* : 

For sixty years Bengal appears to have enjoyed an 
immunity from food difficulty. In 1752, however, she was 
afflicted with what is called by a contemporary native 
official a Great Famine. The year preceding seems to 
have been one of uncommon drought in most parts of 
Bengal. After the first six months distress began to be 
felt, till in October (1751) rice rose at Calcutta to the 
then high figure of anas 11 per maund, though wheat, 


being at the saxssnuice, was comparatively cheaper. * 


The scarcity continued all through the next year, 
1752. Though there were copious rain-falls in many 
parts, the prospect was darkened by the loss of the entire 
crop in the low lands by inundation, so that in October 
at the same city, rice sold @ Re. 12 per maund (80 ths. 
for 4s.,) and* the same quantity of wheat could not be 
obtained at less than Rs. 4, rates pronounced at the pe- 
riod, as they well might be, incredible.* At the capital, 
Moorshedabad, rice sold for six times its usual price, ¢ 
and much mortality ensued. 

We now come to the British Period. In 1757, the 
mock-fight of Plassey was fought. That event, though it 
immediately led only to a dynastic change, gave the Eng- 
lish Company an ascendancy which its servants knew how 
to convert into ultimate sovereignty. Great changes, for 
good and for evil, have since taken place in the country. 
Not the least. remarkable is a most remarkable climatic dis- 
turbance. With the rise of British Power commences the 
Era of constant and desolating Famines. The history of 
the latter balf of the 18th century is a history of the fickle- 
ness and unkindness of Nature aggravated by the rapa- 


city and want of feeling of a body of foreign masters, who 





* Selections from the Unpublished Records of Government, 1747 to 1767" 
By the Revd. J. Long. Vol. I. p. 38. ; 
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took credit to themselves for their energy when they 
seized the bread in the mouth of a dying people and with- 
drew it as revenue. 

In 1763, early in June, there was ‘great reason to 
apprehend a famine’ in Behar. ‘The authorities at Patna 
had ‘come to the resolution of purchasing’ and laying in 
‘a stock of grain on account of the Company.” What for? 
the reader fancies. Assuredly not to distribute in charity. 
” or offer at moderate rates to the people when the crisis 
came, but asa good stroke of business—to sell to advan- 
tage. The next event df the kind will show all. 

Passing a few noiseless years, we reach a period 
of almost universal distress in India. The memory of 
the year 1770 will probably last with the duration of the 
Bengali race. To this day it has_pevesbeen recalled 
without a shudder. Dearths are Gommon enough, even 
famines are not rare, but the calamity of 1770—popularly 
known asthe Manwantara of ’76(1176 Bengal Era}—was 
a desolation of the first magnitude, which threatened the 
existence of the entire people. The previous year Nature 
was fickle and frivolous to a degree that rovzed the worst 
apprehensions, From the base of the hills of Nepal and 
Bhootan in the North, down to the South of the Penin- 
sula, there was a very poor supply of rain in most parts 
of Eastern India, and an equally undesirable superfluity 
of it in the rest. The cry of distress from Madras was 
echoed back in Bengal. “At first the North endeavoured 
to supply the necessities of the South. One ship load 
of rice was unfortunately lost on the way to Madras, 
‘and again another was sent. Then the growing fears 
for the revenue occupied a distant Company of Commer- 
cial Sovereigns’ fitting agents in Bengal, while anxiety 
for the safety of their lives in the coming season abso bed 
the inhabitants. If the drought-stricken Western and 
Bhagirathi districts expected any help from the rich 
granary of the Eastern parts of the Delta, that hope was 
" utterly crushed by the destruction of the greater portion 
of the cropsin that quarter by a sudden and heavy down- 
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pour of rain for days together which burst the banks of 
the streams. The waters subsided, however, as quickly, 
but rice is a plant that requires for its maturity suffi- 
cient water at different times, and there was very little 
again in those parts at the right moment. A prolonged 
season of severe heat prevailed throughout Bengal and 
Behar. Masses of cloud gathering in all directions tanta- 
lized the cultivators, only to be dispersed by the wind be- 
fore pouring their treasures on the parched earth. All the 
usual reservoirs of water became converted into dry beds 
and hollows. The drying process was accelerated in 
many parts by conflagrations from friction of trees by 
the constant high winds. Some harvest was gathered 
in the East and South of Lower Bengal, in those parts 
_ which were bYessttwith rain, or in which the rice lands 
were extremely low. All the rest of the country to the 
North, and all through the West up to the confines of 
Benares, were utterly blasted. In the following year the 
sufferings of the people baffle description. The grain 
that was in the country was inadequate. The quantity 
was reduced by the fires which occurred in many parts, 
particularly in Purnea and Dinajpore. But the misery 
was intensified by the exactions of the officers of inland 
revenue goaded on by the demands of their unsympathis- 
ing British masters. To all the doleful representations 
of the native collectors, the Company’s Chiefs turned a 
deaf ear. Hardly any remissions were granted ; indeed 
a larger revenue was realized, almost at the point of the 
‘bayonet, than in previous years. British self-sutficiency 
is never weary of accusing native administrations of 
heartless disregard of the rights and happiness of the 
people, but the cruelty of the British Officers at the 
period in question exceed anything in an ordinary mis- 
governed Asiatic state, We must seek for its parallel in 
the proceedings of a Firoz Toghlak. In our days, when 
the exaggerated humanity of society in England and 
the cowardice of officials on the spot, both taking panic at 
the uncertain prospect of a dark season of partial drought, 
has caused something like a famine in some parts of these - 
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vernment, after exacting almost every pice and more of 
the land tax in the calamitous year 1769, imposed an addi- 
tion of 10 per cent. on the demand for the disastrous year 
1770, in which several millions, composing fully over a 
third of the whole population, perished. So far from the 
revenue suffering, the whole sum, including the addition, 
was realized from. prostrate and depopulated Bengal. 
Englishmen must now blush for a result of which their 
‘predecessors were proud as a proof of their activity. Dr. 
Hunter, with all his fairness, is still English enough to 
lay the blame of the cruelty on the native administra- 
tion through which the English then ruled the country. 
He forgets that if the sovereign is callous he can never 
want instruments for oppression. Not only Mahamad 
Rezé, Khan and Maharajé Shitdb Rayyvre-Naeb Nawabs 
or Viceroys of Bengal and Behar respectively, but all 
the Native Chiefs of the countries spoke out plainly— 
with the utmost freedom compatible with the fear of 
. supersedure. Their facts, too, were corroborated by the 
English Resident at the native capital, Moorshedabad, 
and by local chiefs, but to no purpose. Indeed, what official 
moderation could be expected from a body of foreigners 
whose private rapacity filled all other classes with shame 
and indignation! They not only interfered with the 
proper distribution of the scanty stores of grain, by 
repeated energetic demands on their agents in the 
afflicted districts, for the convenience of the more favored 
localities of their residence, but many of them, through 
their private agents, entered largely in the trade, as mo- 
nopolists, with official power and opportunities, which they 
scrupled. not to exercise in seizing the stores, collected at 
much cost and sacrifice, of private dealers, whether in 
warehouse or in transit on the rivers. Tool as Rezé Khan 
stooped to be in ruining the country, he, as a good Mus- 
sulman, could not suppress his indignation at this un- 
seasonable cupidity of men in power, many of whom 
compelled the starved cultivators to part with those little 
stores of seed rice which were their last hope of life 
for themselves and their own. His repeated protests 
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cil at ‘Calcutta. When at length these representations 
and the Calcutta indifference to them attracted the 
notice of the Court of Directors* in London, it was to. 
supply them with a motive to commit an outrage 
on good faith and even decency. In language of righte- 
ous indignation they odered a thorough investigation into 
the conduct of the high British Officers alleged to have 
thus misbehaved during the famine, whoever they might 
be. Their sincerity they did not leave their servants to 
guess. They betrayed their cloven foot by suspending 
poor Mahamad Rez4 Khén himself from office and bring- 
ing him down to Calcutta and putting. him on his trial 
for cruelty and monopoly of grain during the famine ! 
The charge had never before been mentioned even in whis- 
per, but the trial might at least divert the attention of 
the public from the white culprits and create a prejudice 
against any statements of the Naeb Nawab.* It would 
certainly stop Rezi Khin’e mouth, and be a salu- 
tary example to the rash outspokenness of other natives, 
however high their position. Above all it was the first 
and most important step towards the coup @’édat which 
they meditated—the seizure of the ostensible Govern- 
ment of the country on which they had set their heart. A 
charge preferred in secret by a single individual} against 
the Naeb Nazim was as respectable a plea as was ever put 
forward for such a Machiavelian policy. Thus Rezd Khan 
was suddenly snatched away as it were from the capital to 
the English Head Quarters, there to answer an impeach- 
ment the articles of which were to be concocted at leisure 
when Hastings succeded in bullying the Minister’s subordi- 
nates or tempting his rivals to stand forth asaccusers.¢ To 





* The Directors’ Secret Committee Letter, of 8th May, 1771, in Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Hastings, vol. I., p. 219. See also the Letter of the Directors, 
dated 28th August, 1771, paras 9 to 44, quoted in full in Bolts’ Considerations. 
(Part 11. Appendix) vol. III. pp. 260-66. This important Letter is not given 
in Gleig. In Dr. Hunter’s Rural Bengal, in which the facts damaging to the 
Directory, rather softened in the text, are given in naked simplicity in the 
Appendix, the abstract of the Directors’ Letter hardly gives the true impres- 
sion of their meaning which we have endeavored to convey. 


+ Hézérimal. See Gleig’s Memoirsof Warren Hostings, vol. I. p. 224. + 
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complete the farce, Shitéb Ray, one of the finest speci- 
mens of the Oriental statesman and administrator and 
a perfect gentleman, against whose humanity not even 
calumny dared to breathe a syllable, the accounts of 
whose charge were transparent as spring water, was dis- 
graced, apparently from mere wantonness, to keep, it was 
believed in native circles, his Mussulman brother-Minister 
in countenance before the country.§ The difference be- 
tween the two was illustrated by the way in which each 
pore his misfortune. The Hindu, who, received with every 
honor, and honorably acquitted, was re-invested with the 
Viceroyalty of Behar, felt his degradation by a set of 
foreign upstarts and usurpers to the quick, and returned, 
loaded with distinction, todie of a broken heart. The 
Mussulman, acquitted after a trial protracted by references 
to his enemies at Moorshedabad, pocketed his insults with 

- equanimity, and, instead of flecing the hateful atmosphere 
of Calcutta, danced attendance on his persecutors, impart- 
ed importance to their levées by his presence, swelled their 
conceit by sneaking in their ante-chambers, and spent his 
treasures on intriguers and flatterers, both native and 
European, who indulged him in the expectation of pro- 
curing him back his government.* 

The British adventurers reaped the fruits of their 
policy. Rez Khan was acquitted, but he no more com- 
plained of British monopolists and tyrants, and noné 
of them were ever brought to trial. And the coup d’etat 
was completed without bloodshed. 

Yet English historians, with a narrow conception of 
patriotism, would to this day shift their countrymen’s 
disgrace on to the heads of their helpless and demoralized 
native minions ! . 

The mortality in the famine of 1770 was something 
truly frightful. In January from fifty to sixty deaths 
occurred daily in the streets of Patna. In the country 





§ Gholam Hossein, the contemporay historian, says that Mr. Graham 
brought about Shitab Ray's disgrace from a desire to benefit Rezi Khan. 


“""} Pastine’s Letter to the Seuret Conunittee. in Gleis, vol. L n 250. 
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at large the calamity was much worse. In April the 
death rate at Patna city rose to 150 per diem. Thirty to 
forty deaths daily were reported from city Purnea, and. 
a little later so great was the mortality that pestilence 
was apprehended from the rottening carcasses. In three 
days upwards of a thousand of these were interred. On 
the higher soils more than half the population perished. 
First, all the money and effects were disposed of, then 
seed grain went, then everything else was mortgaged or 
sold for a trifle, then children were offered for sale at, 
we may say, a market without purchasers, and lastly 
men ate each other—even their own flesh and blood 
—in the very capital, Moorshedabad. In the Dacca 
country some contrived to live on acquatic plants and 
grasses and roots.—Even these were wanting in the 
parched soil of the West and North. So great was the 
depopulation that when the earth was at length blessed 
with water there were but few men left to cultivate the 
soil, Few even of these had had seed grain left to begin 
with, and many betook to the cultivation of jungle 
plants.* : 2 
Even in this severe trial the people maintained their 
reputation for unostentatious hospitality and charity. 
Nor were the Native ministers and grandees found want- 
ing in their duty, Shitab Ray was particularly cpnspi- 
ttuous for not only charity, but also administrative 
prudence, so far as British indifferenee would permit him, 
in dealing with the crisisein Behar.t 

And what was the example that the higher 
Christian civilization of: the West set to the be- 
nighted East? Even Aurungzebe found it necessary, 
jn a similar situation, to justify to the people the usur- 
pation of a good father’s throne. What did these 
foreigners do to palliate before God and man their 
seizure of an Empire at the antipodes of their own 
home ? What were the works of humanity in which they 
bestirred themselves ? None, whatever! Yet not exactly 
so. If they had no mind to relieve, they were ready 
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‘enough to outrage. They did not look on while “ men 
imgations” died before them. They are not esteemed a 

ple remarkable for humour, but on this occasion they 
exhibited a rare capacity for grim practical joking. At 
a time when hundreds daily perished for want of food in 


‘the streets of cities, and thousands in the interior, the 


Company disbursed in charity even at the District capi- 
tals at the rate of 10 shillings a day among 400,000 
starving souls.* 

So far from the British lords of the land thinking of 
any real relief measures, their single anxiety was about the 
present revenue. How hard it was for the people to pay 
it in—what scenes took place in realizing it—may be left 
to the imagination to conceive. Some ers had the 
humanity to propose the acceptance of taxes in kind, but 
it was rejected. The fiscal activity so was great that dying 
districts sometimes paid even in advance ! The patient 
Asiatic, worried by the tax-gatherer’s demands, at length 
parted with his ploughs and oxen to the instruments of 
an inexorable and powerful government far worse than 
anarchy, electing to die in quiet.t It seemed as if the 
English had made up their mind to wring out the last 
thing of value in the country and leave it a desert, to 
trade and colonize in some other quarter of the globe ! 

And a desert Bengal truly became, in the short space 
of one year—denuded of most of its accumulations, with’ 
its cattle gone, and full one-third of its population perish- 
ed and many of the survivors wandering about, homeless, 
jn search of subsistence, lean and unsightly ghosts.} 

Amid our endless tale of want and starvation and 
death, it is a relief, particularly at the period of our narra- 
tive at which we have arrived, when flood and famine, 
drought and death are the order of the day, it is a relief 
to dwell on occasional seasons of plenty even in isolated 
parts, if not in’ the whole country. Such a season was 


_ the year 1772 in East Bengal.§ But the country generally 





* Official Papers in Hunter. 
+ Hunter's Appendix. — 
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had hardly enjoyed a decade's respite, when, in 1781, 
drought began to disturb it in the Upper Provinces. Two 
successive seasons of rainlessness, attended by high prices, 
ushered in’a great famine in 1783. It afflicted the whole 
of Central and Northern India, from Behar to the Punjab, 
and extended even to Oudh—ever the mitigator of foo? 

distress in the surrounding country and but rarely cailen 
on to experience it herself. The Government of “alcutta 
now appointed a Grain Committee for the regulation of the 
food supply of the country. In contr.st with the policy 
of Mr, Day in Dacca; the Supreme Council, without any 
ceremony, not only prohibited exportation, but also fixed 
prices and compelled dealers to bring their stores out to 
market, punishing recusancy. In spite of these inter- 
ferences, the importation of grain into the afflicted parts 
from the neighbouring Provinces, particularly Bengal, 
was brisk, in so much as to cause a scarcity in Bengal 
itself. Nevertheless the price ranged from 1 to 12 seers 
per Rupee in Behar and Benares up to 4 seers at Lahore. 
That last rate, in a poor country, means absolute absence 
of food, or certain death to millions. As a consequence great 
mortality with the horrors of starvation ensued, chiefly 
in the more inland country, and the bodies of the dying 
and the dead lay uncared for on the roads and the fields, 
This was the great Famine of Sambat ’40 (1783-4) which, 
in its virulence lasting two years, nearly depopulated Up- 
per and Central India. 

Such a heavy Famine; spread over so vast an area of 
India, could hardly allow neace to any part of the coun- © 
try, however favorably situated by itself. Thus we find 
matters assuming a gloomy aspect in Bengal. 

The entire yield c€ the principal harvest of that 
Province had been brought up in 1783 by Behar and the 
Upper Provinces. In the following year, 1784, the Ben- 
galis,in consequence,depended upon their autumn harvest,* 
This, in the Western countries, does not seem to have 
disappointed, and the people there might have tided over 
the difficulty, even though prices rose high, which they 
could pay out of the proceeds of their sales of the pre- 


* Taylor. 
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vious year to Behar and the North West. It happened, 
however, that there was a great demand this year for 
rice for countries beyond the sea.* Even the free ex- 
portation of that staple—for what is even now the 
quantity of the mce exportation compared to that of 

‘4 produce and the home consumption ?—even that 
exportation should not have mattered much, we sus- 
pect, if in those days the rulers—even the English— 
had not been jealous of such transportation of neces- 
saries, An eniopigo was immediately laid on it. There 
was, as we have seen, actually a Committee of Grain to at- 
tend to the regulation of supp!y and demand, that is, to 
impoverish the cultivators and, in seasons of distress, scare 
away enterprize, and make confusion worse confounded. 
A degree of misery must certainly have been caused 
by the most ill-judged interference of Government in 
proclaiming by beat of drum in every village that mer- 
chants should be severely punished, with fine and imprison- 
ment, who concealed their grain, or refused to bring it to 
market, or sell at what the local officers thought a reason- 
able price.t Just the sort of folly to ruin the trade by for- 
bidding men of capital and respectability from entering in 
it! In those days, when the Anglo-Indian Government was 
controlled neither by fear of the people, nor by the opi- 
nion of their countrymen at home, no little violence and 
extortion, we apprehend, was perpetrated under the 
authority of the Revenue Circular ordering the proclama- 
tion. Still the food in the country was evidently insuffi- 
cient. All depended on the forthcoming weather. Tho 
hopes of the people were, however, soon crushed by high 
floods. These were greatest in the great rice-producing dis- 
tricts to the East, where they destroyed the autumn crop 
just as it was ready for gathering, by an early rise of the 
Megna. In the demand for other parts of the country, 
particularly the North West, in the previous year, the 
peasants there had sold off almost their entire stock 
of paddy (seed rice), and the loss of this crop at 





* Seton-Karr’s Selections. 
+ Revenue Circular in Girdlestone. 
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once sent up prices to famine rates; 16 seers (32 Tbs.) 
‘of rice could with difficulty be procured for a Rupee. 
The people now rested all their hopes on the great winter 
crop. So long as that was under water, the most anxious 
suspense prevailed. And not a little actual misery, For, 
during that season of uncertainty, when the prospect of 
a wretched death hung over the head of millions as a 
sword suspended by a hair, few if any would, for almost any 
price, part with their—for the moment even their super- 
fluous—stores. Commerce and Cupidity knew that their 
stocks might mean fortunes. To the poor their smaller 
stores might be the only means of life fur themselves and 
families. So the dealers, as usual, shut up shop, while the 
exchange of grain among the peasants stopped. Under a 
mingled sense of prudence and humanity, if mot also 
under compulsion, the larger dealers would open their 
stores at night, but sell no more than a seer to each 
applicant: By October, the fate of the crop was decided. 
Soon the distress was at its height. Even the patient 
Bengali lost his temper. From clamour he proceeded 
to violence. It was just such 4 situation as not only: to 
collapse the administration and shake the nerves of the 
keepers of the public peace, but also to rob the authori- 
ties of their brains. Even in our times, officers are too 
apt to look upon dealers of provisions as the common 
enemy, and, from a weak sympathy with the people, to do 
the latter the worst injury by paralysing trade and enter- 
ptize. In the Bengal scarcity of the day, the magistracy, 
under secret encouragement fromthe local A dministration, 
unknown to the Government of India, unknown to the 
public of the Metropolis, coerced dealers in rice. ain 
1784, Mr. Day, Collector and Magistrate of Dacca, 
preserving the peace and. protecting trade from outrage 
with the help of the military, and punishing rioters and 
plunderers without compunction, proclaimed a reign of ab- 
‘solute freedom of commerce. No doubt his wisdom and 
firraness, by stimulating importation, at the cost of no 
small unpopularity, mitigated much of the distress. The 
success of his noliew wae mada olethl. t. MW Le 
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winter crop was still standing uninjured, 16 seers could 
‘be procured with difficulty. “The brunt of the calamity 
“ was felt inthe Eastern counties. If it was a scarcity on 
_ the banks of the Hoogly or Bhagirathi, it was a bona fide 
famine of tremendous proportions in Dacca. Farther 
east, in Sylhet and Tipperah, where the inundation 
was greatest, it was an entire desolation. Whole 
tracts were utterly under water, and men and beasts 
~ by thousands drowned to death. Even after the sub- 
sidence of the’ water, rice at Dacca was as dear as 
17 seers per Re., where it usually sold @ 160 seers (4 
maunds) for the same sum. Altogether one hundred 
ynd tiventy Pergunas and estates were flooded, much of 
which area, from the utter pauperization apd consequent 
emigration of the survivors, remained an uncultivated 
waste or jungle.* ; 

. In September next year, 1785, the great Ganges 
rising higher than it was remembered to have ever done, 
laid the district of Moorshedabad, except the capital and 
principal cities well protected by embankments, under 
water. This must have caused distress, though we do 
not read of it.t , 

But now a more terrible visitation than ever 
awaited East Bengal in particular, and the Province 
in general. It commenced in the same way as the 
Calamity of 1874. The Delta is liable to periodical 
jnundations. In the last century, from the paucity ot 
barriers or strong engineering works, they were, per- 
haps, even much more common. Nor are the floods 
necessarily evils. They are the chief source of fer- 
tiligy, and when not immoderate or long-continued, are, 
indeed, desirable. In 1787 this beneficent agency became 
a truly awful enemy to Bengal. The Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, and many: of the countless streams into 
which they split before joining the sea, overflowed their 
boundaries with violence, carrying before them houses and 
families and cattle and effects, many of which utterly 
perished. One of the great irrigating arteries, the Damudah, 
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already abroad and full torrent, was, in twelve hours of 
rain on one day, early in October, so much aggrandized as 
to burst its banks and natural and artificial barriers. It de: 
molished villages and towns, temples and memorial baths 
(ghdts,} drowning man and animal and destroying money 
and effects in the important counties of Burdwan and 
Hoogly. The greater part of the population who 
managed to preserve themselves by a timely retreat 
or shelter on the high banks of great tanks, or on 
trees or boats and rafts, returned, after the subsi- 
dence, to a wasted country in which they vainly en- 
deavoured for montt\to eke out a living. In other 
parts of the Province, particularly towards the East, 
the inundation was still more universal and ingulfing,’ 
and of course the attendant horrors greater, and subsequent 
privations infinitely more telling. By the beginning of 
the following year, (1788, ) distress liad become genore*. 
throughout the country, and, not the least, at the-three 
principal cities of Lower Bengal, Calcutta, Moorshedabad 
and Dacca. On the 1st February, the English Governor- 
General in Council, noi easily to be moved by distress in 
those days as we have seen in the visitation of 1770, was 
prevailed on to withdraw all duties or cesses whatever on 
grain—an order, which, once decided upon, Warren 
Hastings with characterestic energy seemed determined to 
enforce. As the month advanced, more vigorous measures 
were forced on the British authorities, Towards the close, 
it became necessary to sell grain cheap at Calcutta at the 
state expense, and to send grain to relieve the wants of 
Dacca. In the beginning of May heavy rains caused a 
fall ef prices in Calcutta. At the same time, while one 
half of the marsh-land crop was saved, a supply of rice 
arrived at Dacca from Behar. In August stil further 
rain banished alarms for the future. But the difficulty of 
the present was more serious. Already from all parts of 
the interior gaunt famishing wretches had commenced 
their “dead march” to the principal citics. With effort 
infinite, on shaky legs, they dragged their failing limbs 
and drooping head all the way from the country, in hopes 
of preserving life if they could but reach the seats of 
Be ; Moo 
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-gfiuence and power. Vain hope, alas! for most of them. 


i people of this country, whether Hindus or Mussul- 
‘Gnana, are hospitable to a fault, and at such seasons 
tof distress charity appeals with a shriek that can 
sbe ill withstood even by those who habitually listen 
‘to prudence. At Calcutta a subscription was raised 


for relieving the wants of those who had come there. 


sAt first raw rice and money were distributed, and 
afterwards boiled rice served out at Kidderpore, Boitak- 
khana, and near the site of the New Cathedral, 
and a hospital was erected at the second place for 
the reception of the most infirm of the applicants. 
But the heavy rains of August proved a sore trial for 
the wearied and starved wanderers. Atter one shower, 


_ fifty were counted lying dead on one‘to&d, of 2 miles. 


But the most heart-rending accounts came from the 
East. There, in 1787, all the elements combined against 
helpless man. For nearly four months and a half of 


‘that terrible year, from the early days of March to 


the middle of July, there was a continual shower. 
All traces of rivers and lakes were lost, and the land 
became one vast sea. Not to speak of the lower build- 
ing sites and viliages, even in the comparative table land 
(if such a term may be applied to such a case ) of the me- 
tropolis of Kast Bengal, boats were the only means of 
communication from house to house. In the surrounding 
country, the tops of houses at length ceased to afford a rest- 
ing place for the feet of man or beast, and the people con- 
trived to live as best they could on rafts, which them- 
selves were invaded for shelter by distressed reptiles and 
animals, and still more eager men and women. It is 
needless to say that all the crops of the year perished, 


‘Needless, too, to describe in detail the effects of the 


calamity, for, the description of one drought or inunda- 
tion or one famine, is the description of all others. 
Suffice it to remark that it was one of the severest 
afflictions suffered by the people of East Bengal, and 
ranks with the Central and Northern Famine of 1783-84, 
the Bengal Famine of 1770, andthe Shah Jehani Famine 
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tract which experienced both, it effaced all recollection of 
the Scourge of 1770. The mortality was beyond comput- 
ation, Those who survived the flood were killed by 
starvation. In July and August the prices had risen 
300.t0 400 per cent. in the city. Myr. Day, the good . 
and wise Collector, made heroic efforts to save the wreck 
of the population. Still sticking to free trade as before, 
he remitted the duties, and appealed to Government for 
supplies from Behar. The importation by the dealers, 
was, under the circumstances of the period, infinitely 
brisk, but still inadequate. Large numbers, besides, had 
not the wherewithal to pay for their food. The Govern- 
ment supply, of which 7250 maunds only reached first in 
April'1788, came after several thousands had been carried 
off. A fire now broke out in the city, which consumed 7000 
houses of the middle and poorer classes, besides destroying 
much grain and killing one hundred men. Those whe 
could afford were glad to live upon rice at 4 seers per 
Rupee. The multitudes presscd on to the city, where 
the public subscriptions daily maintained some ten thou- 
sand, and the humanity of the well-to-do inhabitants 
many more. But thousands were too late, or too far gone, 
for relief. Mr. Day calculated the total mortality from 
flood and famine at 60,000 ;* other contemporaries at 
70,000.t From the traditions still preserved, handed 
down by the oldest inhabitants of the last generation, 
from those who were eye-witnesses and sufferers, to men 
still living, whom we have ourselves carefully questioned, 
we should be inclined to think -the estimate as far 
too low. We mean the estimate for the whole of East 
Bengal and not of the-District of Dacca alone, for the 
calamity extended from Jessore and Faridpur to Sylhet 
and Tipperah. One fact, still spoken of by the people,’ 
will serve as an index to its severity. Of the vast num- 
bers of slave KAyastha families scattered over the East, 
much the majority sold themselves in the Great Famine 
ot 1788 for food. For the most part, the Famine left 
behind it a depoupulated country, with three-fourths of 
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the industrious classes killed off or forced to quit it, and 
several parts relapsed to jungle. 

Among the most notable of the permanent economic 
effects of this loss of population were (1) the rise in the 
price of labor from its scarcity, and (2) the acceleration 
in the decline of the cotton manufactures of East Bengal, 
already commenced by the competition of England. 

In the more westerly parts of Bengal the distress, 
though less, was severe enough. The country was inun- 
dated here, too, though not so generally as in the East 
in 1787. 

Upper India which was able to come to the relief 
of Bengal in 1788, was destined the next year to require 
a return of the good offices. There was a failuro of crop 
in Benares and farther West, and yo Sredt was the de- 
mand for grain from Bengal that it sent up prices consi- 
derably in all the Districts from Patna eastwards, 
Happily no severe distress was experienced in these pre- 
mises, though in the North West there was peidautly a 
considerable scarcity in 1789. 

There was drought with all its attendant distress, 
in both the vears 1790 and 1791 in various parts of the 
Indian Continent.* The chief seats of suffering were 
Upper and Central India, where the absence of sufficient 
rain had been the order of the day in many parts, since 
the drought of 1781, leading to pinching scareity and 
at length culminating in several of them in a great 
Famine in 1792. From Rajputana and Central India, in 
particular, rain had been withheld tor some years. 
‘the scarcity in Malwa, at length became so great in 
1792, that in June the inhabitants of Oujein, still far- 
ther pressed by the presence of an army (Sindhia’s) 

‘near them, began to desert the city in large num- 
bers.t The same season of the same year was, likewise, 
one of distress in the South. The scarcity was par- 
ticularly severe on the Coromandel Coast, from the con- 
fines of Orissa all down to Madras. It was worst in the 





* HL. T. Colebrooke, in his Life by his son recently published, p. 48, aud 
the Calcutta Gazetic of the period. 
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district of Vizagapatam, where good cargo rice sold for 
Rs, 10 to Rs. 12 per bag, Many thousands had perished 
there and the neighbouring parts before the end of J une, 
1792, and all but complete depopulatiou was threatened, 
unless large supplies immediately arrived. We have no 
distinct record of such relief, but let us hope that it soon 
came, To add to the horrors of famine, the district 
capital twice caught fire and was utterly burnt down, 
thereby not only rendering homeless the starving, but in 
@ moment reducing to beggary thousands previously in 
good. circumstances, and altogether swelling the already 
vast troop of the wretched.* It’ was not before Novem- 
ber, that the Calcutta Government was emboldened, by 
receipt of the most favorable accounts of the crops from 
all sides, to pérmit free exportation.t 
‘The next year (1793,) was characterized by a great 
Cyclone which visited the greater part of Southern Bengal. 
Accompanied by heavy and incessant rain, it swept away 
the villages in’ the districts to the south of Calcutta, 
destroying a great number of country craft with 
cargoes of rice, timber and lime, killing many lives, and 
laying the country under water, It was felt in East 
Bengal down to Chittagong, where the inundation was 
more extensive than had been the case for years. Distress 
must thus have been trought to many homes. 
Scareely two years passed away in perfect quiet, 
‘before storm and inundation again appeared to afflict the 
unrecovered land, : 
In 1798, the area of the disastrous visitation extended 
‘ from the Pensinsula to Bengal and Behar. The Hindu 
astrologers bad predicted the calamity. On the Eastern 
Coast a flood was fixed for the 13th October. There were 
no signs of any such event at Vizagapatam up to a late 
hour of the 12th, still the people, relying on the reposi- 
tories of their knowledge, deserted the town in numbers 
for the hills that night, while the rest took refuge in 
the most elevated situations in the city, on the tops of 
high buildings and so forth. The « enlightened foreign- 
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ers”..who navigated seas and had proved how they could 
sh the heads of the poor credulous native races, of © 
eourse- laughed the idea of science among Brahmans 
te:scorn as something more ludicrous than that of mode- 
ration or wisdom among Jesuits—of their imagination. 
What must have been their astonishment, therefore, when 
at one o’clock in the morning of the 13th, true to the sacred 
oracle, the river suddenly swelled and violently burst its 
prison walls! Nothing could now stay its course. Houses 
and trees it laid in its course. Great was the consternation 
of the remaining inmates of the city. The confusion 
and terror were increased by the noise of the rushing 
water. Fortunately the work of destruction did not last 
long. The river retired, as at a signal, as quickly as it 
had advanced. By next evening the thotoighfares in the 
city became passable, after a fashion, and the following 
day the water of the surrounding country nearly subsided. 
A few lives only were lost, the people having been saved 
by their blissful ignorance aad trustfulness by a timely 
flight. The loss of property, however, was great, and 
the subsequent distress for want of provisions very severe. 

About the same time heavy rains in Bengal were 

. followed by inundations in the South of Calcutta and in 
several districts of Behar, causing considerable damage 
and some distress. The greatest rise in the rivers was, 
however, in the district of Moorshedabad, where the 
water for the most part overflowed, rather than broke- 
through, the embankments. Thus all the great manu- 
facturing towns and marts, Sydabad, Khagr4, Kalkdpur, 
Cossimbazar, including even the cantonment of Berham- ° 
pore, up to Jiaganj and Késiganj, were laid under water. 
Here, too, if many lives were not lost, the distress for 
want of shelter and food was most-severe. 

The month of November closed with a dreadful 
Cyclone in the Carnatic which uprooted villages by the 
score in Arcot and Wallajabad. It must have been the 
forerunner of wide-spread suffering. : 

We have brought down our history to the end of the 
18th century. It has been seen that alternate droughts 
and floods recurred with increasing frequency and violence 
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with the Rise of the British Power, and recurred with ever 
increasing frequency and violence with its Progress, 
Towards the close of the century, both causes of ruin 
appeared quite thick and fast, and, combined with the 
unseasonable extortions of the trading Corporation into 
whose ‘hands, under an inscrutable Dispensation, the 
destiny of the country had passed, laid the country al- 
most irrecoverably low in the dust. The wrath of 
Heaven as expressed in the double Scourge of unpropi- 
tious seasons and an unrelenting government, against.a 
land remarkable for fertility and never before distracted 
by intolerable taxation, could scarcely fail to strike the 
less indifferent to buman suffering among the British 
rulers on the, spot. Thus, in December 1791, we find a 
young Civil Servant inthe Company’s employ,—who sub- 
sequently rose to official, and even more to literary, dis- 
tinction, who was. one of the earliest pioneers in the 
European cultivation of the Sanskrit, the first who 
opened the rich mine of Vedic Literature—taking the 
most despondent view of the prospects of India. * 

We have thus gathered into something like a con- 
nected whole all the notices, for the most part fragment- 
ary and incidental, imbedded, and almost concealed from 
view, in narratives of other kinds of events,—of food 
distress in India, from the earliest times down to a period 
within the memory of that useful member of society— 
‘the oldest inhabitant. Here we may well stop. Hence- 
forward the records are copious and continuous. Their 
substance is accessible to. the public in the Reports of 
Colonel Baird Smith, the Orissa Famine Commissioners, 
and Mr. Girdlestone. At this period the last gentleman 
comes out in all his strength. From the profuse stores _ 
of official papers both in print and in M. S., which were 
supplied him by government, he givesa most minute, accu 
rate, and, in justice we must add, able and clear narrative . 
of all the occasions of scarcity, great and small, which 
oceurred in Upper India. He omits no detail necessary 
to be known in order to guide future state action in such 
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calamities. Yet, if the character of a grave state paper to 
which he, with good taste, rigidly adheres, almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of the picturesque, it must be con- 
fessed that his incessant facts and figures do not encum- 
ber his pages, nor more than unavoidably interrupt the 
course of his story. 


A REQUEST. 


‘{ BNTLE love, my beauteous fay, 
In the evening tide, 
When Apollo in the Bay 
Sinks, his wearied limbs to lay, 
‘And, the splendours heav’ns display 
Of the Dian bride, 


Bathe my flowery grot in light ; 
How this heart of mine , 
In that witching hour of night 
Yearns to hear, my Angel bright, 
From thy lips, in Cynthia’s sight 
«I am wholly thine’ 


Sweet, say ’ Yea,’ and this unrest 
No unrest will be, ° 

Nor a tenant of my breast. 

But as from a mountain crest 
I'd be hurled, my dearest-best, 
If‘ Nay’ come from thee. 


R, Mirrra. 
Camprivgs, 6th March, 1874. 6 


NOTICES OF THE SMRITIS. 
No. Il. ¢ Continued. ) 
VISHNU SAMHITA. 
CHAPTERS VII. TO XXII. 

A PERUSAL of the Vishnu Samhité, as far as we have 
analysed it, leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader 
as to the knowledge which the ancient Hindus possessed 
of writing. That knowledge must have been acquired long 
before it could become a trade or be recognized by law. 
Max Miiller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
doubted the prevalence of writing in the Sfitra period of 
" Sanskrit Literature, but Goldstiicker met him on his own 
ground, viz. the grammatical Sitras of Pdnini and de- 
monstrated beyond dispute that writing was not only 
known, but indispensable to the father of Hindu Grammar- 
ians. We can add some more proofs tending towards 

the same conclusion. : 

“The words for ink (Masi, Kdit, Mela, Gold, J and 
pen (Kalama,) have all a modern appearance; and as to 
Kéyastha, the name of the writer caste, proceeding from 
a Kshattriya father and a Sidra mother, it does not even 


“ 


occur in Mant.”* - 

This argument falls to the ground if we admit the 
Vishni Samhité to be ar ancient Dharma Sdtra, and 
though Miller stigmatises it as containing “large portions 
of Sitras which have been worked up in a very crude 
manner into a law treatise,"+ we beg leave to say that 
the remark is quite unfounded. The Vishnu Smriti as 
printed in Calcutta agrees in its order and distribution 
with the commentary of Nanda Pandita ; and that it is 
@ genuine work is apparent from the numerous quotations 
which all Law treatises make from it. We have already 
seen that the Vishnu Samhita filly recognises the exis 
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tence of the writer caste, inscriptions on copper plates 
and written bonds. 

“Tf we take the ordinary modern words for book, 
paper, ink, writing, &c., not one of them has as yet been 
discovered in any Sanscrit work of genuine antiquity. 
Book, in modern Sanscrit, is pustam or pustakam, a word 
most likely of foreign origin.”* 

Panini, however, in Pum-linganushushana,t Sutra 29, 

teaches that the word pustaka is optionally of the mas- 
culine or neuter gender. In the second Sutra of the 
Stripumsalinganushashanag he tells us that mas? is op- 
tionally masculine or feminine. In the second Sutra of the 
Pumnapumsakalinganushashana, Pénini teaches the gender 
of pusta to be optionaily masculine or neyten. 

Dr. Goldstiicker { has built an argument on a pas- 
sage in the Sdntiparva of the Mahabharata, which contrasts 
the text.or composition of a book with its material 
bulk. This passage, he admits, is inconclusive as regards 
Panini. But Yaska,** who preceded Panini, quotes a 
Sruti in which the same idea occurs. 

We continue our analysis. ; 

The important subject of evidence is next treated o: 
in Chapter VII. ” 

The regal state, teachership of the Veda, the state 
of an ascetic, gaming, theft, dependency, womuan- 
hood, minority, criminality, extreme age, intoxication, 
unsoundness of mind, accusation, ‘being out-casted, 
hunger, thirst, calamity, and blindness arising from 
passion, disqualify a person from giving evidence. An 
enemy, a friend, one mixed up in the case, one who 
has been convicted of falsehood, and a supporter, are 
also disqualified ; and so is one not named as a Witness 
by either party. ‘These distinctions do not hold in ease 
of theft and heinous offences. To be credible a witness 
must belong to a good family, possess property and good 
character, be habitually a performer of sacrifices and 





* Max Miilier p. 512. 2 
+ Téranitha’s edition, p. 15. 
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-penances, have children and grand-children, be learned 
m the Veda, and known to be truthful. A " single wit- 
ness is no witness, unless possessed of the abovo-men- 
tioned qualities and agreed to by both parties. The 
onus lies on the plaintiff or he who speaks first, but 
where according to the nature of the case, the defendant 
has made admissions, his witnesses are also to be inter- 
rogated. When the cited witness is dead or exiled those 
who know what he said can give evidence. 

From the parched waste of fulse evidence so widely 

. Spread through the country, a sad state of things for 
which the British administration of law is to a “great 
extent responsible, it is refreshing to turn to the formula 
which Vishna directs to be recited to intending wit- 
nesses. 

The Hells destined for the perpetrators of what are 
technically known as the five great crimes, and those des- 
tined for the perpetrators of the lesser crimes, even they 
are reserved for those who forswear themselves. By Truth 
doth the Sun give out heat, by Truth doth the Moon 
shine; by Truth blows the wind and the earth supports 
itself. Fire and Water, the Sky and the Gods, all stand - 
by Truth. A thousand sacrifices of the horse, and Truth, 
being weighed in the scale, the latter exceeds the former. 
The demeanour of a witness, the sage tolls us, betrays 
his character. Whoever suppresses a ‘truth, renders him- 
self liable to the punishment ordained for false evi- 
dence. A party uses false evidence, at the risk of de- 
feat, otherwise unmerited, 

“The Ninth; Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
and Fourteenth Chapters treat of Trial by Ordeal, and 
require no detailed notice. 

‘The Fifteenth Chapter, which treats of Inheritance, 
begins with an enumeration of the twelve kinds of sons. 
The enumeration of the Paumarbhava, or the son by a 
re-married woman, among these, is undoubted evidence 
of the prevalence of widow re-marriage in the Sétra 
period, though from the words used by Vishnu it would 
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ye-married ; and the commentator tells us that this 
practice is consonant to Manu, quoting in proof the 
following text :— ; 

“Tf, on her second marriage, she be still a virgin, 
or if she left her husband under the age of puberty and 
return to him at his full age, she must again per- 
form the nuptial ceremony either with her second, or 
her young and. deserted, husband.”—Chap. IX. verse 176. 

The whole subject is so interesting and important 
that wo must reserve it for a separate paper, but we may 
draw the reader's passing attention to the particle must, , 
which points to the re-marriage of virgin widows being 
a positive duty, and not like the re-marriage of adult 
widows an optional course left open .o individual 
opinion. c 

The Sixteenth Chapter treats of the Mixed Classes, 


"among whom are enumerated actors, hunters, economists, 


executioners, pimps and charioteers. ‘When a-woman 
marries with a man of higher class, her progeny take the 
caste of the mother, but when she marries with men. of 
lower classes, she gives rise to Mixed Classes. It is 


-4while commenting on the first text of this Chapter that 


Nanda Pandita refers us to his commentary on the 
Mitékshard, entitled the Pramitdshara. 

The next two Chapters (xvi. and xvii.) treat of the de- 
tails connected with the topics of inheritance and suicces- 
sion, which we need uot summarise as numerous passages 
from these are quoted in the current Law books which 
every practitioner has at hand 

The Nineteenth treats of funeral rites. The corpse 
of a regenerate man should not be carried by a Sudra, 
nor that of a Sudra by the regenerate. Parents are to 
be carried to their eternal rest by children, but this 

rivilege is denied to the children of a Dwija by a 
Sudra woman. The Brahmans who perform this duty 


40 one who has no one to look after him, enjoy the 
_yewards of Paradise. Having carried a blood relation, 


the mourners, after turning right-handedly round the 
pyre, are to bathe with their clothes on. After libations 
of water, a cake is to be offered on kusa grass, spread 
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‘on the ground. They then change their apparel, and bite 
Nimba leaves at the door and enter the house treading 
the threshold; unbroken grains of rice are then to be 


thrown into the fire. On the fourth day the calcined bones" 


are to be collected and thrown into the Ganges. As many 
bones find their way to the sacred stream, so many thou- 
sand years does the spirit of that man remain in Heaven. 
As long as the impurity (varying with the relationship ) 
lasts, so long libations of water and a cake are to be 
offered in honor of the dead. The mourners should 
subsist on things bought or had without asking, abstain 
from flesh and sleep on the ground, separately. When 
the mourning expires, they go out of the village, have 
themselves ,shaved, anoint their limbs with sesamum 
or mustard paste, ‘bathe, change apparel and finally re- 
turn home. There, after propitiatory rites, Brahmans are 
worshipped, for the Brahmins are Gods seen, and the 
other deities but unseen Gods. The Brahmans sustain 
the Universe, and it is by their favor that the Deities re- 
main in Heaven. Whatever the Brahman utters, must 
come to pass. The Gods accept what the pleased 
Brahmans dictate. The unseen Deities are always pleased 
when the seen Deities are satisfied. 

The last sentence of this Chapter substantially runs 
thus :—The sorrowing relations are to be consoled, O . 
Earth, with words which I will tell you presently. 

We have started with the hypothesis that the in- 
troductory dialogue between Vishnu and the Earth is a 
later interpolation. The excessive adulation of the 
priestly caste and the address to the Earth, just noticed, 
incline us to think that the body of the work has been 
also tampered with. 

After enumerating the gigantic chronology, which 
the Puranas have so elaborately adopted, an enumera- 
tion in which the Yugas are mentioned by name, the 
Twentieth Chapter proceeds. Time is eternal, without 
beginning and without end ; but through all time there 
is no sure existence. Even Brahmé and the Gods have 
run through innumerable series. They who have the 
power to create and annihilate, even they cannot. over- 
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reach Time. Of him who is born there is surely death, 
of him who is dead there is surely birth; this is un- 
avoidable and cannot be helped. Since, by mourning, the 
dead cannot be benefited, grief should be mastered, and 
the funeral rites diligently performed. He that is ac- 
companied by his good and bad actions, what -can the 
relatives do for him, whether they mourn or not? As 
long as relatives mourn, the spirit of the dead finds no 
rest, but comes hack instinctively to those who offer 
libations and the funeral cake. Virtuous actions alone 
accompany a man wherever he goes; that therefore 
should be'the only help sought for. Take time by the 
forelock, performing to-day tomorrow’s work, the even- 
jng’s work in the morning, for surely geatli shall not 
wait to ascertain your conveniende. As in this body 
there are infancy, youth and old age, so is there after 
death, the assumption of other corporeal forms; a wise 
man is not bewildered by this. As the result of pre- 
vious actions, the soul animates different bodies, as new 
clothes are put on and the worn out thrown aside. 
Arms cannot pierce, fire consume, water dissolve, or air 
jevaporate it. It is indestructible, eternal, fixed, without 
beginning, immaterial, inconceivable, and unchanging ; 
knowing it, therefore, to be such, you ought not to 
grieve. 
The Twenty-first treats of the Funeral Rites to be 
performed after the asaucha, or prescribed period of im- 
_ purity that attaches to one whose relative is dead, is over. 
At a sapinda’s birth or death, the Twenty-second tells 
us, a Brahman, a Kshattriya, a Vaisya, and Sudra cen- 
tract asaucha for ten, twelve, fifteen and thirty days res- 
pectively. When we remember the full adhesion, which 
the sage has given to the doctrine of transmigration, it is 
no wonder that he should speak of birth and death in the 
same breath. The definition of sapinda is the same as‘ 
given in Manu, V., 60. The relationship of men connected. 
by the funcral cake ceases with the seventh person. 
, Mourning is enjoined for the death of the King -or the 
preceptor in the Veda. The-King is not impure as far 
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and agents in obeying his orders. When an inaugura- 
tion of an idol or a marriage has been fixed before the 
death, as well as in times of anarchy and calamity, there 
is no impurity. 

In a complex state of society, every person depends 
on others, No man’s life, therefore, is exclusively his own, 
A suicide, like an out-caste, directs the sage, is entitled 
to no funeral ceremonies. He that weeps for him and 
he that lights his pyre, are only purified after performing 
the penance of tapia kriechra, which, we learn from the 
Atri Samhita, consists in living for three days on six 
pald’s of hot water daily, three days on three palds of 
hot milk, three days on a pald of hot ghee, and absolute 
fasting for the next three days. 

Passing over various directions for Pharisaical clean- 
liness, it is refreshing to see that our author could rise 
higher. By water is the Body purified, by truth the 
Mind, by learning and austerities the Soul, and by true 
knowledge, Reason. 


(To be continued. ) 
Pran Natu Panorr. 





TO THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


HE morn now breaks—Oh such a morn! The sky 
Hangs like a gloomy, fun’ral pall o’erhead, 
Fright’ning the heart with its bleak, dismal shade ; 
While all around grimshorrors mcet the eye. 
When to ! the Sun ascends his throne on high, 
And through his cloud-veil sheds a cheering ray, 
Which promises a brighter, happier day, 


And asks a suff’ring world to cease to sigh. 
Salisbury ! Thou art the Sun, whose light 

All India hails from Himmala to Sea! 
The sun-flower of Hope now springs at thy sight, ° 
Expands her face, and fondly turns to thee. 
Oh} seatter fast Misrule’s dark clouds away, 


Usher in glory Justice’s bright day | . 
: Ran Sdawa, 


A RIDDLE. 


1 HAVE as many lives as the polypi, 
Souls full many have reigned in me, 

Once a preacher wise and great, 

A sycophant once, who served the Staté, 

A: scholar next, whose trenchant pen, 

Though erring oft in times bygone, 

' ‘Now (in the heart of Babylon ) 
Pleads for the weak, as brothermen. 
Once again, a man of feeling, | , 
Just in his purpose, true in his dealing , 
But of. all the minds that have dwelt in me 
In former times or latterly, 

My present is the sweetest—what ? 
Condense his praises in the sole word Scot. 
I have as many lives as the polypi,- 
Cut off my linsbs,—and you shall sce ! 
One member gone,—I am a fiend, 
The worst perhaps that ever grinned, 

’ Or dabbled in the printer’s ink ! 
Half, half my body must you send, 
Far in the deep Red Sea to sink, 
Before of me you make an end. 


Would you know more,—a wound on my sid 

( Pray do not ask me how or why,) 

Might make me vulgarly scotched or fried, 

And yet I wouldenot wholly die; 

Three wounds I have borne,—wounds gaping wide, 
And still said to my enemies,—fie / 


A PINCH. 
Tusr ong worp To THE Observed oF auL Observers. 


Pxnyr ic who has seen a third-class gharry dribbling along ‘with four 
limp and. disjointed Baboos lolling inside, may, perhaps, be forgiven it he 
holds that indolence and inertness are the characteristics of the _ race.”— The 
Indian Observer. 

HANKS, Observer! so clever and smart, 

We'll lay thy kind lecture by heart. 
Wher. next in a Gharry we roll, 
‘We'd look daggers in body and soul. 
One good turn deserveth another, 
So here’s to thee, complaisaut brother : 
O mind thou thy ‘which’s and ‘who’s, 
Nor genders and numbers confuse. 
Whatever thy merits, good friend, 
Look—look to thy grammar and mend. 


“There's a cheil among ye takin’ notes.” Mr, 
*. Sneér,—that first-class classical Huzrut, who is nothing 
2 \a0¢ critical, and whose vision, from constant observ- 
“ativn of his own splendour, has become somewhat 
~purblind, has honored himself and his class by an exqui- 
sitely appreciative article in the Observer of the 14th on 
the Educated Natives of Bengal, in which occur the.fol- 
lowing. choice specimens of Anglo-Indianese :— 


« Some people might be inclined to think that the first stage 
in such ag inquiry would be to inquire if there are any defects 
in the Bengali intellect which account, wholly or partially, for 
their inability to master the English language, but not so 
Mr. Day.” 

“We know perfectly well the dangers that await upon plain 
speaking here.” 

° e 
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« Here we come into contact with minds, in which the rea- 
soning and imaginative faculties are altogether -dor 
who must trust to the memory solely, if they are to 
thing.” 

« Heroically fashioned! * There in a single expres. 
at the secret of Bengali decrepitude. He has nothing™> 
hero in him. He must * always be dependent upon some Rese: 
race for food and protection; and so long as he remafhs thus, 
English literature, and, indeed all national literature, will be to 
him as a sealed book. The spirit that animates i will be. to 
him as one speaking in an unknown tongue.” 

“The British Government is carrying a dead weight, which 
jt is true cries out from time to time ‘“ See how we progress ;” 
but proves on examination to be as limp.and hefpless as when 
they started.” 


Surely dribbling in a third-class Gharry is infinitely 
less ridiculous than drivelling in such English as the 
above. Talk of the Baboo murdering the Queen’s Eng- 
lish after that ! 

¥.C. D. 





* These Italics are the Observer's owu—the rest our’s.—Y. ©. D. 
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INDIAN MELODIES. 
I. 
THE STRANGER NOW REVELS AND REIGNS IN 
THE HALLS. ey 


HE stranger now revels and reigns in the halls, 
Where once in such glory and pride thou hast moved ; 
And the yoige of the alien is heard from the walls, 
Whence stream’d the gold banner thy children so loved. 
Thon art doom’d now to serve where as mistress before 
The homage of kings and of princes was thine ; 
And the brow, that once proudly a diadem wore, 
Is now branded, alas! with dark infamy’s sign ! 


Thou art pale like the moon -when the clouds veil her face ; 
Not a star-beam of hope, not a glow-worm of joy, 
Now gleam through the night of thy shame and disgrace, 
Whose shade distils poisons that subtly destroy. 
Untouch’d is thy lyre which the world lov’d to hear, 
And mute is thy voice which once thrill’d with its song;, 
While the soul-sick’ning music that falls on the ear, 
Js the clang of the chain which thou draggest along ! 


Like a tree crown’d with starlets all glowing and bright, 
Thy fair form once in beauty and loveliness shone ; 
* But as looks the same tree when ’tis wither’d by blight, 
So sad dost thou look with thy glories now gone. 
Neglected thy garment, dishevell’d thy hair, 
Thy jewels all scatter’d and strown on the floor ;— 
Thou sittest like Grief fondly nursing her care,— 
The dead hopes of the past that will waken vo more ! 
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Like the springs on thy mountains thy tears ever flow, 
But the heart which they water still blooms not again ; 
For thy sighs like hot winds in thy low-lards that blow, 
Blast the feelings that spront into verdure in vain. 
Thy sons, so distinguished in science and art, 
So famed for their valour, in days that are gone, 
Now live but inglorious in anguish of heart 
Amid scenes where their sires their proud triumphs had won! 


” 


Arise, my fair Ind! my lov’d country, arise ! 
Too long hast thou wept o’er thy sad, fallen state ; 
The moment ‘invites, cease thy-tears and thy sighs,— 
Yea wrest back with stout heart thy lost glories from fate, 
Let Britain be just, to her MISSION be true, 
Let thy masters in kindness once loosen thy chain ; 
Soon the fire, which now slumbers all hidden from view, 
Will break out from:thee in bright sparkles again ! 


Ram Suarmay 


| For want of space the continuation of ** Bhooboneshoree ont 
the Fair Hindoo Widow” is reserved Sor the next Numbeé. 


ERRATA. 


Page 107, at top, for April 1874, read Apri] and May 1874, 
ms » at bottom, for Ne, XVIII. read Nos. XVIN. & XIX. 
Pages 127 and 131, for Colonel Baird read Colonel Baird Smith. 
Page 138, for Kalluk Bhatta read Kuilik Bhatta. 
128, for Up tn the Country read Up the Country. 
179, line 9, for starveling read starving. 
180, line 22, for procuring read obtaining. L. 38, for were read was, 
183, line 26 for tself read itself. 
» 185, line 19, for cheeply read cheaply. ie 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA— 
us A PROVINCE UNDER NATIVE AND BRITISH RULE. * : 








x. Hunrer’s “ Orissa” is a master-piece of its kind. 
He has made excellent use of the materials within his 
eqphi. The-fivld cf Indian archeology over which he has 
avelled bears the foot-prints of, many eminent scholars 
hb have gone before him. The harvest was athered in 
_ “heaps by world-renowned savans who brought their native 
fede = illumined by the light of scholarship and criticism, 
~ obear on the lifeless body of Indian history: .They.disinter- 
+ ed both fossil-stones and copper-plates, ani with broken and 
"disjointed relics, reconstructed the living humanity of an 
eragone by. By dint of learning and perseverance, unsur- 
_ passed in any age or country, they made hieroglyphic in- 
~ seriptions give up their charm, and tell the tale of a departed 
“nation. The names of Jones, Wilson, Colebrooke, Prinsep, _ 
|’ Sarid their fellow-laborers, will be revered for. the profundity ° 
. ates the extent and variety of their resear- 
“ches, the truth or at least plausibility of their opinions, and 
the life-long devotion with wLich they cast themselveson the 









~ °® (1) Orissa or the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native an 
_ British Rule in two Volumes : being the second and third Volumes of the 
‘Annals of rural Bengal. By W. W. Hunter. Smith Elder & Co., 1872. 


‘ (2) A Sketch of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1828. With appen- 
- dices. By G. Toynbee. 

~ (8) Siena Sfoxin atte sta Row Tate aH Hays, TS 
‘Fasicta sos fete Sactsa Afra cuts este 1 ( History 

of Orissa from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Shiva Chandra 

i Soma. In Bengali.) . 

25 << New Serres, Vou IIL, wHour No. XX, CaLeutta. 
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hitherto barren soil of Sanscrit literature, as long as Learn- 
ing will have one incense burnt to her, and Knowledge 
gather round her shrine the belabored pilgrim. But still 
enough remained to be done, in the way of threshing the 
crop, separating the corn from the husk and storing it up in 
well-ordered granaries. Another set of laborers was re- 
quired to digest, systematise, and arrange them. Dr. 
Hunter’s work is an instalment of this kind, and much 
credit is due to him for the manner in which he has pre. 
sented it to the public. He has propounded his views - 
with admirable precision and lucidity, and supported 
them by a vast multitude, of facts and arguments. 
The ethnological theory of the school to which-he belongs, 
has acquired great strength from his careful investiga- 
tions into the social manners, institutions; ~traditions and 
religion of the Santhals, which are embodied in the first 
volume of his Rural Annals, and of the Khands: who are 
described in the volumes under review ; and though the 
cautious historian will hesitate to pronounce the. evi-: 
dence adduced as conclusive, he cannot divest himself of 
the impression that it has far transcended the limits of 
hazy doubt, and become almost an ascertained: fact. Dr. 
Hunter discovers a deep insight into the religious beliefs 
of the Hindus. He has minutely observed the different 
‘ shades that separate their various sections. The warm 
piety and noble humility, the utter helplessnesg.of man 
and his entire dependence on his Maker, which mark the 
ereed of the followers of Vishnu, and the sense of awe and 
terror which Sivaism inspires, and the baser nature of man 
to which it administers, have been discerned with a pene+ 
trating eye and described with a graphic pen. But above 
all, Dr. Hunter’s candour and philanthropy are bewitch- 
ing. He-is not a slave to party or time-worn pre- 
judice. His mind does not partake of the narrowness 
of a bigot or the wild frenzy of an enthusiast. He finds 
public and private morality to be consistent with Hindu- 
ism, as with his own faith; and is at a loss to find the 
litigiousness and love of circumvention with which the 
Indian races are unjustly charged by some Anglo-Indian 
writers. His natural love of truth has led him to admite 
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the paucity of crimes in India and the extremely advan- 
tageous light in which the criminal statistics of this country 
would be placed in comparison with those of more 
enlightened nations. Manifold are the evils which are 
deservedly laid at thé door of Hinduism. But the impar- 
tial observer cannot fail to be struck with the salutary 
influence it exercised in chastening the wild ungovernable 
spirit of primeval society ; in introducing the arts of 
eivilized life ; and in casting the moral conformation of a - 
people, whose patience under suffering, devoted piety, 
warm hospitality and self-sacrificing charity, together with 
those innumerable noiseless graces which adorn the more 
private life of man,—the virtue of conjugal fidelity, parental 
and filial love, and brotherly and sisterly affection, —have 
become prove: bial. ; 

The Hindu period of Dr. Hunter's Orissa history is 
perhaps the best portion of his work. His Mahammadan 
period does not contain much information. Of his Eng- 
dish period, the chapter on the growth of Individual Rights 
shows a great power of analysis and generalisation, but 
he does not enter into details, and his remarks on the 
‘effect of the British Administration of the Province do 
not seem to be always correct. 

Mr. Toynbee’s labors are of a more modest kind. 
His sketch of Orissa history extends from 1803, the 
speriod when the English took possession of the Province 
from the hands of the Marhattas, to 1828, when it was 
‘divided into three distinct portions. But he has given 
‘a clear account of the early financial administrations of 
‘the Province, the pressure which they caused on the large 
Janded-proprietors, the frequent and numerous transfers 
-of property they gave rise to, and various other impor- 
‘tant matters. On the whole, the 94 pages of his own com- 
position, and the valuable papers which he has relegated 
into the appendices, would amply repay perusal. 

Babu Shiva Chandra Soma seems to have very use- 
fally spent his leisure, while employed as Deputy Inspector 
‘of Schools in the district of Cuttuck, in collecting informa- 
tion tegarding the people of the province. His history:of 
Orissa is a valuable contribution to Bengali. Literatwye, 
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and contains a mass of curious and interesting facts. 
It is founded chiefly on Sterling’s valuable essay on Orissa, 
which forms the main stock of knowledge regarding 
the antiquities and early history of the province which we 
possess, and embellished with some colouring matter which 
‘the author gleaned during his service in the province. 
It is written throughout in correct, idiomatic and ele- 
gant Bengali ; and it is much to be regretted that the au- 
thor did not, as he intended to do, follow up his volume 
with an account of the chief cities, the pilgrimages, the 
literature and social manners and customs of the people. 


Perhaps the most interesting problem of ancient In- 
dian History, is to trace the rise and fall of Buddhism 
in this country. To find out how the two‘ cardinal dog- 
mas of Brahmanism, its exclusive system of castehood and 
its injunctions of sacrifices and ceremonies, gave way be: 
fore the levelling faith of the royal catechist and his univer- 
sal love ; how the voice of a solitary disputant silenced the 
furious yells of an irritated priesthood ; how reason and 
truth, advocated by a sincere conviction, prevailed over 
ignorance, folly and selfishness; how it upheaved the 
strata of society and sent its revolutionary waves far and 
wide ; are questions which present abundant food for the 
antiquarian, the philosopher or the historian. So com- 
pe was Buddhism expatriated from the land of its 

irth, that a casual observer would be inclined to believe, 
it obtained no firm footing on its native soil. Nor is his- 
tory unable to afford a real analogy to such a supposition. — 
The faith, which satisfies the religious cravings of the most 
advanced portion of the human race, spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the Roman Empire, while Judea’s 
plains, where its immortal founder paid the last tribute to 
ignorance, envy, and bigotry, disowned his teachings, The 
indelible vestiges that Buddhism has left behind it ; the 
‘deadly strifes it gave rise to; the violent persecution to 
which it was subjected, and which, in its own day of success, 
it avenged in full on Brahmanism ; the architectural monu- 
ments which are scattered over the land, together with the 
- direct testimony of foreign travellers; give an unequiva- 
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‘eal lie to such a hypothesis. The indirect influence of 
Buddhism on our literature, religion and social institu- 
tions is even more patent. But while the Vedic and other 
remote periods of Indian history have engaged the labour 
of learned men, the more modern and much more impor- 
tant Buddhistic era has not received the same degree of 
attention. Fragmentary notices of this period have often 
appeared ; but an exhaustive account of all the informa- 
tion available of the time, incorporating all the inferences 
legitimately arising therefrom, awaits to form the task 
and the glory of some scholar to be. 

Brahmanism may be said to have unconsciously borne 
the seed of its destruction in its own womb. It was 
pre-eminently an aristocratic religion. It opened the 
door of salvation to the upper few, and took no heed 
of the millions below. Its social divisions were of the 
most artificial kind. The legendary origin of the priestly 
class from the mouth, of the military and commercial classes 
from the body, and of the servile class from -the feet, of 
Brahmd, threw a flimsy veil, even for ignorant men, 
on the selfishness and vanity of the ruling body. Learning 
was jealously shut from the eyes of the lower orders. 
They were taught to regard the Brahmans as living gods. 
Their piety was said to consist in an unshaken devotion to 
‘these terrestrial deities. Crimes of the same degree of 
enormity received a graduated punishment according as 
the guilty persons came from the higher or lower ranks. 
The material condition of the Sudras was always wretched. 
The aggrandizement of the predominant classes at their 
expense was no offence for the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate. The hereditary priesthood, with all its con- 
comitant paraphernalia of privileges and immunities 
without the slightest claim to individual piety, merit or 
virtue, was always a festering sore to early Aryan societies. 
The extraordinary pretensions of the Brahmans gave 
offence to the military class, and the internecine feuds of 
the two are traditioned in the twenty one fights which 
Parasurdma had with the Kshatriyas, and by which heis said 
‘to have broken down their power. The legend of Viswa- 
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order, records an attempt to break through hereditary 
privileges. The early Aryan settlers experienced no 
‘small difficulty in imposing their authority on the abori- 
‘ginal races. The struggles with the Dasyas and Rakshases, 
and the ever-renewed opposition which they presented to 
the progressing lines of the Aryan march, commemorate 
the armed welcome which the Sanscrit-speaking’ race 
received from their irrepressible neighbours. Twenty-four 
centuries ago, when the aboriginal tribes had a traditional 
remembrance of their lost power and prestige, when they 
were not completely deadened to the low level to which 
they were reduced, they formed a restless and discontented 
section of the Aryan communities. But Brahmanism was 
incapable of ministering to the true religious instinct of even 
’ the favored few. Its endless and laborious ceremonials, its 
-meaningless jargon of never-ceasing prayers, and the self- 
inflicted tortures it ordained—acts which were performed 
by the hand but which left the heart untouched—failed 
to gratify the religious aspirations of thinking men. A 
pure and chaste life was not requisite for a claim to sanctity. 
‘Asceticism stagnated the energies‘of the soul, and para- 
Iysed its activity. It destroyed man’s power to do good 
to his fellow-creatures, in which true piety always manifests 
itself. Men with religious feelings looked on these 
things with horror. To those whose natural emotions 
were not deadened by customs and conventionality, the 
prevailing state of society appeared revolting. They 
openly complied with forms which inwardly they could 
not help loathing. To such men, as to the discontented 
non-Aryan elements, the teachings of Sakya Muni were 
a god-send. The cause of the success of his reforma- 
tion, was illustrated in the events of his own life. He 
was the son of the King of Magadh and came from the 
head-quarters of orthodoxy. At the early age of twenty- 
nine he reprobated the gaieties and pleasures of the court 
in which he had hitherto indulged. He reformed _ his 
life. Pursuing the religious tendencies of the age in which 
he lived, he became an ascetic. He found the system 
Poe Te 
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He was aggrieved at the sight of the corruption and 
hypocrisy which were rampant on all sides. Lust, vice 
and. greed stalked in all manner of disguises. No place 
was free from them. They haunted alike the cenobite’s 
erypt and the gay Lothario’s saloon. The platted hair, 
the ash-besmeared body, and the mendicant’s bowl, as 
well as robes of gold and silk, the sweet-scented perfumery 
and the alluring delicacies of oriental luxury, indiscri- 
minately sheltered and nourished a cankerous heart. He 
saw priests without priestly virtues. Men thought of regu-. 
lating their persons, their dress and their diet, but never 
thought of regulating their desires. He pondered deep over 
this grevious error and came to the conclusion, that 
mankind ought to be reformed by being taught that the 
La of salvatiow lay over well-governed passions. Good, 
e declared, by the irrefragable law of nature, was to 
bring about its own reward, and bad to be overtaken by 
its necessary retribution. Nirvan or the soul’s final 
enfranchisement from suffering, was the consequence of 
its perfect freedom from evil wishes. The high or the 
low, the proud Brahman or the servile Sudra, nay even 
the god of the Brahmanic mythology, was alike subject 
to this law. Ceremonials and austerities could not buy 
exemption from it. The effect of evil could only be 
overcome by a continued struggle for good. The as- 
pirant after supreme bliss was not to bury himself 
under earth, clench his fists till the nails grew through 
them, keep his limbs continually stretched, till the nerves 
and muscles lost all power of mobility ; or hybernate for 
hate in the recesses of moutitains. He was not to cut 
imself off from the physical and moral beauties of na- 
ture, or deaden those pleasing emotions which have a 
legitimate scope of indulgence in outward creation. But 
universal love and controlling of evil desires were ever 
to remain the cardinal principles of action. Hencefor- 
ward the battle was to be waged not with the ele- 
ments without, but with the demon within. There 
was no virtue in tanning our living skin under the 
vertical rays of a tropical sun; exposing our weak 
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our delicate organization by laying it open to the 
icy cold of winter. “ What is the use of the platted 
hair, O fool ! what of the raiment of goat skins ? Within 
thee there is ravening, but the heart thou makest clean.” 
“ He who, though dressed in fine apparel, exercises tran- 
quility, is quiet, subdued, restrained, and chaste, and has 
ceased to find fault with all other beings, he indeed is a 
Brahman, an ascetic (Srumena), a friar” (Bhiksha)* The 
innate truth of these doctrines was the real cause of their 
success. It was the voice of nature crying without : Con- 
science echoed within. The moral instinct of mankind, 
has always perceived the exceeding goodness of virtue, but 
priestcraft has laid an incubus on it. Sakya Muni blew 
it away into the winds. He made a clean sweep of the 
cumbrous ceremonials, the monstrous casvehood and the 
worthless sacrifices to the gods. His system was s ecial- 
ly suited to the temperament of races whom the Brahmans 
trampled under their feet, but the ungarbled truth they 
embodied found their way, too, amongst the genuine Aryan 
stock. Brahmanism was never proselytising in its na- 
ture. It wasa morbid growth of time and circumstances. 
It had spread its meshes and enthralled the intellect of 
one of the most gifted nations of antiquity, unopposed. 
The authority of its teachings was never called into ques- 
tion, and in consequence, it was devoid ofa polemic litera- 
ture. The national genius was not then exercised on 
the famous Ny4ya. Buddhism found its enemy careless 
in the enjoyment of undisturbed security, and Sakya Muni 
was a remarkable logician. Before the invincible battery 
of his arguments, the old superannuated fabric tumbled to 
pieces. For forty-five years he continued his divme mis- 
sion, and before his death, whicn took place in 477 B. C., 
the greater part of Brahma Varta had been converted to 
his faith. 

Tt will be seen from the above brief sketch of Buddha's 
teachings, that the change he inaugurated partook of the 
nature of a social and moral reform. Whatever incrusta- 
tions of speculative philosophy were subsequently made 
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use of to wrap his doctrines, they were originally of a 
plain practical nature. The busy throngs of men do not 
pause to'wrangle on abstract points of a theoretic creed 
or waste their energies on the unyielding soil of a verbal 
disputation. It is the solitary recluse that is left to be- 
guile his perverted intellect by working at metaphysical . 
perplexities. The masses require something definite to 
guide them in the difficult paths of life. This want Buddha 
professed to supply. The Indians had long before framed 
amoral code. ‘Their ethics were not inferior in majesty, 
purity or grace to the inspiration of any age or country. 
That virtue pleased God and that vice offended Him, was 
the principal doctrine of their theology. The popular 
adaptation of ethical philosophy to mythology inculcated 
the same prinéiples Vishnu thrice incarnated himself to 
chastise wicked rulers of men. The two great Epics, indeed, 
the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata, work out, along 
with the national traditions a beautiful system of morality. 
But this was the voice of genius, which, now and then, 
in the ceaseless roll of time, thrills the heart of men. The 
belief and action of the world lay in an opposite direction. 
Men attached an undue importance to ceremonies and 
rites, irrespective of good feelings and good deeds. An 
utter renunciation of the former, and the concentration 
of thought, feeling and action on the latter were the bur- 
den of the great Reformation of Buddha. 


The Aryan race after following down the course of 
the Ganges, seems to have taken a south-westerly direc- 
tion, and established their ¢olonies in Orissa. From the 
proximity of the Khandhs, Kols and Bhuyindswho inhabit 
the hills and valleys that bound Orissa on the west, it 
would seem that the Aryan ‘communities in this part of 
India, had a large proportion of the aboriginal element. 

- That element had lost all distinctness of type and character 
and become merged in the body of the Aryan settlers. 
Orissa was, accordingly, a soil best fitted for the spread 
of Buddhism ; and we find on irrefragable testimony that 
Buddhism arrived here as early as the fifth century B. c. 
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reigning sovereigns about the time of Asoka (300-250 
B. ¢.,) and continued in that state up to the fifth century 
A. D., when a reaction in favor of the Brahmanic move- 
ment beeame perceptible. The kingdom at this time 
passed from the hands of the Yavana to the Lion-Line. 
The evidence in support of these statements consists, 
first, of the writings of the religious historians of Ceylon, 
secondly, the rock inscriptions containing the well-known 
eleven edicts of King Asoka, and the numerous monas- 
teries, temples and pagodas of the Buddhists scattered 
all over the province, thirdly, the direct testimony of the 
Chinese pilgrim who travelled into Orissa about (399- 
414 a. p,) and of another Chinese traveller, Hioun Thsang, 
who passed through Orissa about (629 to 645 a. p.) The 
garbled accounts of this period given ir: the Madula Panji 
afford a strong corroboration of this accumulated proof, 
What led to the persecution of Buddhism, after it 
had attained a considerable degree of: success, is a ques- 
tion which is perhaps destined to remain enshrouded in 
ignorance and mystery. ‘The commonly received notion 
seems to be that the Buddhists were persecuted with fire 
and sword by the adherents of Brahmanism, and either 
expelled from the land or exterminated. But there are 
certain facts which militate strongly against this hypo- 
thesis. The history of Christianity and Mahammadanism 
shows that religious antagonism springs up at the com- 
mencement of anew faith, and tries to strangle it at its 
birth. The opposition to Mahammad drove him from 
Mecca to Medina. The hostility to Jesus impaled 
him on the cross, at Galilee. The zeal of the Apostles 
subjected them to the excruciating tortures devised by a 
barbarous idolatry. But tradition does not record such 
deadly obstacles being put im the way of the early pro- 
pagation of Buddhistic doctrines. They flourished side 
by side with Brahmanism, and enjoyed areluctant tolera- 
tion. The germ was allowed to shoot forth, to grow into 
a tree, to develope its beautiful branches and foliage, and 
bear a rich harvest of fruit and flower,—then the scythe 
of the destroyer came to fell it to the ground. When the 
aversion to new truths. and the antagonism provoked by 
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their opposition to cherished beliefs and time-honored dog- 
mas Wore away ; when their purity and the practical good 
they produced were known and recognised ; when they 
had obtained the accession of wealth, authority, pres- 
tige and learning to support them,—it was not likely that 
at that time should have begun the bloody crusade between 
tle rival creeds. At least the annals of religious persecu- 
tion——and, unfortunately for mankind, there have been'too 
many of them—fail to furnish us with an analogy. A far 
more rational hypothesis would be to suppose, that new 
causes of enmity which were altogether wanting in the first 
stage of Buddhism, afterwards sprang up in its lines; that 
Buddhism in its latter days struck a very sensitive chord in 
the Aryan heart. The literature of both religions tends 
to confirm this*view. - 

Buddhism gave a powerful impulse to the human 
mind. It broke down the hedges planted by habit 
and custom. It gave unlimited scope to free enquiry 
and free discussion The intellect which had hitherto 
remained a slave to meaningless dogmas, was intoxicated 
by the first dranght of liberty. It knew not where to 
stop. Whatever belonged to former times was rejected 
with scorn. It sneered alike on the form and spirit of 
the former religion. In kicking down the bloody sacri- 
fices, the laborious rituals, and painful — austerities by 
which Brahmanism had swayed the minds of men, it came 
at length to question the existence of that mysterious 
power which prompted this material worship. In its 
contempt for the means which were adopted to express 
man’s gratefulness to God, it soon lost. sight of the duty 
of veneration and prayer. From this stage, the haz, 
cold region of scepticism, was only one step removed. 
The conception of a Deity, void of passions and feelings, 
passed through successive metaphysical stages, till it was 
utterly ignored. A God who was carefully kept aloof 
from ‘the work of creation, who did not concern himself 
with the moral government of the universe, who was @ 
mere contemplative entity, was not a necessary part of 
the philosophy which was in vogue, and the idea was soon 
cae Ag ge gg annendace. The speculative 
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mind was drifted towards infidelity, and philosophical 
Buddhism soon became synonymous with professed and 
systematic atheism. It was the open avowal of these 
dangerous dogmas, which arrayed the whole force of 
Brahmanism against it. A firm belief in the super- 
natural, was an essential characteristic of the Sanskrit- 
speaking race. At the dawn of society they deified 
the powerful and striking phenomena of nature. The 
sun, moon, winds, clouds, the sombre twilight and the 
refreshing dawn, called forth their poetic raptures, and, 
working on their reason and heart through the imagina- 
tion, excited their devotion. Gradually as they were 
familiarised to the operations of nature, the awe and as- 
tonishment which they had inspired, abated. They gazed 
beyond the wonderful mystery and saw, through nature, 
nature’s God. In course of time they worked out a mo- 
notheism which for its purity, sublimity, and truth, stands 
unrivalled in the religious beliefs of mankind, but a faint 
glimmering of which had dawned on the most enlight- 
ened intellects of Greece, and which was sullied with coarse 
materialism, in the Israelitish conception of Jehovah. 
An ardent piety was the foundation of Indo-Aryan so- 
cial institutions. It strongly impressed their poetry, li- 
terature and customs. It was impossible for such men to 
contemplate with impunity, the unambiguous proclama- 
tion of atheism. It tended to produce a violent reac- 
tion against Buddhism, and induced those who had pre- 
viously acknowledged it to quaver. It was this school of 
Buddhism, a school which had deteriorated as far from the 
teachings of Sakya Muni as trom Brahmanism, that pro- 
voked the hostility of the latter. Sanscrit literature is 
replete with.proofs of the war which the national faith at 
eng time waged with atheism. The Nyaya philosophy of 
Gotama and several other metaphysical systems were 
invented te counteract its vicious tendencies. While specu- 
lative ‘Buddhism ‘thus diverged farther and farther from 
Brahmanism, nd was soon launched on the tempestuous 
waves of scepticism, popular Buddhism approached closer 
and closer, till it completely coalesced with it. The practi- 
eal morality and active love which the Reformer of Kapila 
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substituted in the place of the cumbrous ceremonies of 
Hinduism soon lost their ground. They were far. in ad- 
vance of his age, and, as such, could only obtain a slippery 
hold on the popular mind. When the first fervour of - 
enthusiasm was cooled down, old things in new garbs took 
their appointed places. The pretenders to superior sanc- 
tity, though they did not submit their bodies to exeruci- 
ating tortures, like the Jogees of old, retired from the 
busy scenes of life and buried themselves in cells cut out of 
the primeval rock. Costly sanctuaries were built in which 
the relics of Buddha,—his bones, his teeth, his hair and his 
ashes,—encased in gold, were deposited. These filthy 
remains of his once beautiful person, were believed to 
possess supernatural powers ; they were worshipped with 
the devotion dhe to the Supreme Being. Temples were 
constructed in which figures of Buddha, in an attitude of 
deep meditation, seated under the sacred tree, were placed. 
The same profound veneration which was paid to the relics, 
was shown to these sculptures. The bloody sacrifices 
yielded to the harmless offering of flowers, fruits, and in- 
cense. National festivals were instituted to commemorate 
the chief events of his life. On these occasions, his golden 
relics, strewn with garlands, were exhibited in all the 
solemn pomp of religion, before pious crowds. Minds, 
degenerated by the basest forms of hero-worship, forgot the 
line of demarcation, originally drawn between Brahmanism 
and their own religion. The spirit of the latter had, indeed, 
sunk much below that of its ancient rival, and but little 
was now needed to assimilate it in form to the former. 
The Brahmanic gods, which Had not been utterly dethroned 
but, only cast into shady insignificance by the prominence 
which Sdkya Muni gave, in his system, to active vritue, 
soon regained their former importance. His votaries in 
their promiscuous worship of relics, saints and idols could 
not consistently refuse their attention to Siva and Vishnu, 
sanctified by the devotion of ages. For a time the public 
mind was in a state of oscillation. They wavered between 
the claims of the Brahmanic and the Buddhistic idols. One 
of the Orissa kings, forinstance, was a follower of Buddhism 
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of them tried toconciliate both parties ; dedicating pillars to 
the sun and building monasteries for Buddhistic priests. 
About this time learned Buddhists were persecuted by the 
Brahmans, and were either destroyed or compelled to re- 
nounce their religion or leave the country. Their atheistic 
tendencies gave rise to a strong reaction in favor of Brah- 
manism, which was founded onthe sure basis of theism. This 
brought a considerable accession of strength to the old reli- 
gion, and Buddhism was completely ingulphed in it. How 
the once antagonistic faiths were fused together, is manifest 
from the fact, that Buddha, instead of being regarded as 
an enemy, has obtained a seat in the Brahmanic mythology. 
He is the ninth incarnation of Vishnu ; and though he 
has long left the scene of his immortal labours, the 
Jaganath of Pooree is looked upon as his ‘eurthly identity. 
The principal events in the hfe of Rama and Krishna 
were celebrated in the festivals of Jagandth. Even the 
forms of Brahmanism were modified by Buddhism, and 
modern Hinduism presents a strange mixture of both. 


Bébu Siva Chandra Soma, in pp. 70-71 of his work, 
relates some curious events as having taken place in the 
reign of Pratapa Rudra Deva, who ascended the throne of 
Orissa in the year 1426 (Sak Era.) The first is that some 
valuable property having been stolen from the palace, the 
king, in order to test the merits of the rival religions, assem- 
bled the Buddhistic and Brahmanic sages, and asked them 
if they could trace out the thief. The Brahmans failed 
to accomplish this, but the Buddhists by means of their 
superior knowledge detected the thief and found out the 
stolen property. This induced the king to patronize the 
Buddhistic religion. The second is that, at a later period 
of his reign, he placed a snake within an earthen vessel and 
carefully closed it up with clay. The pot was then intro- 
duced into the court and the king questioned the priests who 
represented the opposite faiths, as to the contents of the 
vessel. The Brahmans said it contained only earth. The 
pot was then opened and was found to contain notking 
but earth. After this the king rewounced the Buddhistic 
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It is improbable that Pratapa Rudra Deva, who was 
learned, and deeply versed in the philosophical systems 
of his time, should have staked his faith on mere feats of 
legerdemain. Correctly interpreted, these two legends 
represent two different epochs in the religious history of 
the nation, and it is extremely unlikely, if not absolutely 
impossible that the two distinct eras were synchronous 
with the reign of the same prince. The first represents 
the age in which Buddhism had the ascendency, and the 
second that in which Brahmanism swayed the popular 
mind. 


From Buddhist to British Orissa, we take a long 
step. Dr. Hunter puts the revenue of Orissa, under the 
Lion-Line, whose territory was co-extensive with the 
segs districts of Balasor, Cuttack and Puree, to have 

een £406,250, a year.* The revenue under the Gan- 
getic Line is set down at £435,000.¢ It is also stated 
that the native kings relied on the land-tax as their 
only source of income, Now the actual land-tax from” 
all sources, amounts to £168, 286. He attempts by these 
figures to show, that independently of the question of 
deterioration in the purchasing power of silver, and the 
consequent loss to Government for having commuted the 
rent in kind to a fixed money-value, only a fractional 
amount of the former land-tax is received by the present 
Government. His authority for these figures is the 
Purusottam Chandrika, which is itself founded on the 
Palm-Leaf records. Though it may seem presumptuous 
to question the figures of sych an able statistician as Dr. 
Hunter, we cannot withhold expression to honest doubts 
on the subject. Orissa was finally brought under Mahamn- 
madan rule in the reign of Akbar and a careful survey of 
the Province was carried out by that able military and 
financial genius, Raja oder Mall. “ Mr. Stirling who 
had access to many old and valuable vernacular records, 
estimates the revenue of the province, as it existed when 
we acquired it, at Rs. 15,89,732, under the Moghuls, and 
Rs. 14,40,000, under the Marhattas. Their actual col- 
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lections were, he says, certainly much less.’* “Their 
(the Marhattas’) average nett-collections for 12 years, 
(form 1198 Anli to 1209 Anli) were under Rs. 
12,00,000, being Rs. 11,76,037."+ When we consider 
that the Moghuls came in very shortly after . the 
fall of the Gangetic dynasty ; that they made a very care- 
ful examination of the resources of the country ; also that 
they maintained almost, in tact, the Hindu machinery for 
collecting the revenue, it seems incredible, how a revenue 
of £435,000 should have dwindled to below, £154,000. 
Again Dr. Hunter states, the Hindu Kings took full 
three-fifths of the gross produce of the soil, just as the 
Raja of Parikudh does at the present time. Only the 
Brahman proprietors paid a much lowerrent. If three-fifths 
of the gross produce were equivalent in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries to £435,000, the value of the entire 
produce was £725,000.’ But the value of silver was eight 
times as much in Orissa then, as in our time.f This 
amount, therefore, represented in our money, would be: 
£5,800,000. Dr. Hunter puts the total value of the gross 
produce of the three Orissa districts to be, £1,875,000 
yearly§ or less than one-third of the above figure. If 
these figures are correct, what a decisive proof do they 
afford of the decline of a nation under foreign rule, and 
how small obligations does it owe to its foreign masters 
for the so-called material advancement of the country. 
But, however much the Urias may have deteriorated mor- 
ally and intellectually, we hesitate to take upon trust that 
the yearly produce of the soil has sunk below one-third of 
its former value. It is much more probable that the state- 
ment made in the Palm-Leaf records is an exaggeration. 


If the British were as liberal in surrendering any 
. portion of the just dues of the state as Dr. Hunter would 
make out,—-did the Government demand bear such an 
insignificant proportion to the gross produce as he puts 
it,—the first eight settlements made by the East India 
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Campany’s Officers would not’ have been such utter 

failures. ‘“ The revenue was enhanced during this period 

by about 3} lacs of rupees; being raised from Rs. 

13,14,825 in 1804-5 to Rs. 16,37,924 in 1818-19. In 

1847 it was Rs. 16,89,630, and in 1870-71, Rs. 17,836,725. 

. Judged by the light of subsequent experience and more 

accurate information, it would clearly appear, therefore, 

that under the first eight settlements, the province was 

considerably over-assessed. Mr. Collector Trower denies 

this in a letter to the Revenue Board dated 23rd May 

1817, and says that lands representing a Jamd of Rs. 

40,000 were held by persons who had no claim to them. 

‘I am ready to prove to the satisfaction of the Board ~ 
that no singly estate is over-assessed, but on the con- 

trary that, if the fyots are fairly treated, every one of 
them will hold a handsome profit to the holder.’ | 
But per contra, the country had decayed ever since the 
Marhatta conquest. Under the Moghuls it was happy 
and prosperous. Our first assessment exceeded even 
the collections of the Marhattas by a lakh, to say nothing 
of other taxation and salami to ff amla, at each new 
settlement. The annual Jamd of the Marhattas was, it 
is true, Rs. 14,40,000, a sum which was not exceeded 
until 1809-10, but their average ‘collections during 
twelve years (from 1198 Ami to 1209) were under Rs. 
12,00,000, after deducting alienations and various expenses 
of collection and other scts-off while we attempted to 
collect the Jama to the uttermost cowree. The amount 
of the average yearly demand for each settlement, collected 
during the currency of the settlement, fell from 94 per 
cent to 27 per cent, between the years 1805-6 and 1818- 

19, and during the same period it was thought necessary 
to bring to sale 1,129 estates bearing a jama of Rs. 9,65, 

984, Many of these estates were sold more than once in 
the same year.”—Toynbee, pp. 52-53. 

Dr. Hunter is not weary of harping on the liberality 
of the British Revenue Administration. The elaborate 
case which he makes out in favor of his nation is no doubt 
creditable to his skill as an advocate. The conclusiveness 
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students untinctured with his own national bias. The 
pressure and vexatiousness of taxation is one of the most 
prominent features of British Rule. Bengal Proper has, 
indeed, as regards the land tax, been saved by the genius: - 
of Cornwallis, but she has been saved at the cost of the © 
same destruction of her ancient landed aristocracy from ~” 
inability to meet the demands of the state as in Orissa, 

or, indeed, from this in combination with other causes, int 

the rest of India. In Orissa, as a temporarily-settled 

Province, not only has the entire land several times 

changed hands, but it has always been liable to such 

change. 

Some margin of profit may, doubtless, have accrued 
to the landlord since 1837, the year in which the revenue 
was last adjusted. But two facts are certain which show 
beyond question, that the Government demand is not so 
low as one half of the landlord’s receipts, not to say one- 
tenth of the gross produce. First, whenever there is a scais 
city of crop caused by flood or drought, the state is obliged 
to make remissions of revenue to the landlords. This 
would be perfectly unreasonable, and indeed unnecessary; 
on the hypothesis that the landlords enjoy a yearly profit 
equal to the sum which they pay to Government. Second- 
ly, the material condition of the Orissa peasant is extremely 
low ; he is unable to lay by one year’s provision against 
the day of want ; and when a crisis comes he is the first 
to be swept away. Facts such as these incontestably 
prove how little wool is left on the back of the sheep. 

After all, the settlement of the land revenue at half: 
and-half between Government and the landlords, in Pro- 
vinces not enjoying a Permanent Settlement, is a pretence: 
In Orissa it isnot even nominally true. Avowedly the 
Government takes from 60 to 68 per cent. Not a-single 
estate in Cattack is settled at 50 per cent. The Road, 
Dak, and other Cesses greatly swell the state exactions 
to a much higher figure. : 

But a comparison between the revenue paid to the 
native rulers and that which is paid to the present 
Government. can scarcely be fairly made. They were two 
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the heart of their kingdom. Their capital was either Jdjpur, 
Bhuvaneswar, Cattack or Puri. They spent their income 
amongst their own subjects. In whatever way their mo- 
ney was spent, their subjects could not fail to be _benefit- 
ed by it. Their feats of extravagance might affect the 
distribution of wealth but never become the means of 
impoverishing the nation. If royal extravagance was dis- 
played in erecting topes or hewing fantastic carves out of 
shapeless rocks as are found at Khandagiri and Udayagiri ;- 
in decorating a city with figures of Gods and Goddesses 
and raising pillars to. the sun as at Jdjpur and Kandrak ; 
or in constructing strong beautiful pagodas romantically 
situated as the Jagannath temples, the brick-layers, 
stone-cutters, sculptors and architects were drawn from 
the body of the nation. But when all the high posts in 
the country are filled up by foreigners who are domiciled 
5000 miles away ; who look on India as a market to buy a 
fortune, inorder to enjoy it leisurely at home ; who make a 
chief point in their career to spend as little and Jay up as 
much as possible in this country, a process of slow wast- 
ing goes on which the richest land in the world is unable 
long to stand. The vital organs. are eaten up and a 
mummy of skin and-bone is left behind. What is the tri- 
bute which India pays to England ? Apparently she 
pays.none, but in reality her life-blood is sucked. Apart. 
from the moral and intellectual tribute which she pays by 
her subjugation; the large number of Englishmen whom she 
pays princely stipends ; the myriads.who find employment 
in commerce and manufacture for which India has opened . 
out almost an inexhaustible field ; the interest which she 
pays to the English public creditor andthe guaranteed cor- 
porations, make upa large monetary subsidy. Dr. Hunter 
says, ‘public service in India does not lead to fortune; 
under the Hindu dynasties, it was synonymous with opu- 
lence.’ Wealth and poverty are relative terms which have 
refern ce to the state of society towhich the person com- _ 
pared belongs. The right standard in this case is the Indian 
and not the English standard ; and judging by the former ..: 
- there can be but little hesitation in saying that an Eng: : 
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magistrateship or judgeship, finds himself in the possession 
of a handsome fortune. : 

The revenue of Orissa under the Moghuls, was only 
£1,50,000. The revenue of the same Province in 1870-71, 
exclusive of the Income-tax, was £4,50,000, or exactly 
three times as much. But what could keep pace with the 
Herculean strides by which the expenditure increases ? 
“Tn Cattack, thelargest district ofthe Province, the whole 
expenditure on civil administration in 1829-30, the 

_ first year of which regular records survive, amounted to 
£1,14,438. In 1860-61, it had risen to £1,92,882 ; and 
in 1868-69, after ten years of government under. the 
Crown, it had still further increased to £2,68,791. In 
Puri district, the total expenditure in 1829-30, was £12- 
357 ; in 1860-61 it was £16,722 and in 1870-71, £22, 
843. The total expenditure of governing Orissa has 
risen during the last forty-three years from £1,75,000 to 
£3,48,895."* The aggregated cost of governing Orissa as 
Dr. Hunter puts it, is £4,22,000.F Beyond doubt, much 
better protection to life and property has been secured, than 
under the Mohammadan rule ; but it does not speak ver 
highly of the wisdom of a government which applies sae 
a considerable portion of the resources of the country 
merely for defraying the cost of protection. 

Dr. Hunter joins in the well-known cry of the Indian 
revenue falling short of the exigencies of the state. From 
the Secretary of State to the district annalist, there is but 
one voice, namely, the. public purse is too small for meeting 
the demands of the rising civilisation of the country. If 
civilisation were advancing as fast as it is stated to be, or 
were an augmentation of the expenditure of government a 
safe criterion for determining its progress, most assuredly 
every Indian ought to congratulate himself. With such a 
fast-turning machinery England would have but a short 
task before her. Take the case of Orissa. The revenue has 
more than tripled itself since the time the Marhattas . were 
ejected from the province, and the expenditure has kept 
as close as possible to this increase. ‘The civilisation of 
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the country must have, by necessary sequence, advanced 
by multiple three, and if six represent the highest fluxion 
which the quantity civilisation is capable of attaining in the 
case-of an Indian race, the Urias will have the whole course 
run out during the next seventy years. But. sober- 
minded men view the matter in a different light. -If 
civilisation means the development of the intellectual 
and moral faculties of man, the rise of a spirit of scep- 
ticism, enquiry and investigation in the place of credulity ~ 
and superstition ; if it consists in training the mind in. 
habits of patience, application, firmness and combined ac- 
tion; in habituating man to prefer the good of society and 
of mankind to his own good ; if it implies an intimate 
acquaintance with the operations of nature, and a tendency 
to apply that knowledge to increasing the stock of our 
material neccessaries and comforts ; it can be but of a - 
slow growth. It must be inborn. It must be the outcome 
of the nation’s own intellectual workings. You may pre- 
pare the soil ; supply the necessary heat and moisture, and 
even manure the land. But the seed must germinate, 
grow into a tree, and’ bear fruit and flower, by its own 
vitality. -You cannot transplant a full-grown plant into a — 
new soil, A civilisation of this innate character, there was * 
in ancient India. What is now called civilization is alto- - 
gether a different thing. It is a foreign plant ; its roots 
are not fixed in the soil. It is held up by artificial props, 
and is, ef course, liable to fall down the moment those 
props are withdrawn. 

We hear of a public work being necessary for deve- 
Joping the. resources of the country. A company is 
formed, its scheme is matured, the necessary capital esti- 
mated, its profits are liberally guaranteed, and the shares 
"are paid up. The work is executed in as extravagant a 
manner as possible and set to working. After some years 
of experience, it is found that its proceeds fall short by 
far the guaranteed interest. An additional tax is levied, 
which is another name for a general compulsary rate, 
for making up the deficiency. Is this not a signal proof, 
- that the work in question was not needed ? A compul- 
sary rate for supporting a work of public utility is onl, 
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justifiable when the danger to be averted by it, is of such 


an imminent character as to threaten the destruction of the 
lives and properties of a large number ofmen. Canals for 
irrigation-purposes, in as much as they place agriculture 
beyond the chances of season, and prevent droughts and 


‘famines, are undoubtedly such works. 


A salient. feature of British rule in India, is the utter 


“destruction of our indigenous institutions. Those remark- 


able social organisations which embodied the earliest 
efforts of man at political life, which survived the lapse 
of ages, and saw the overthrow of successive dynasties, 
have, in the course of a few years, become a matter of 
antiquated history. Swarms of conquerors came, and in _ 
turn spread devastation and ruin over the land. The ~ 
Affghan, the Moghul and the Marhatta followed one after 


_the other, to fix their iron-yokes on the neck of the land, 


and despoil her of her riches: But the village-communes 
acted as the great bulwark of the nation, They were 
the break-waters which rose above the storm and 
turned the waves of rapacity and oppression. The tide 
of conquest bore away whatever floated on the surface, 
but left unruffled the under-current of life. A change 
of rule substituted a new body of men for receiv- 


. ing the sovereign’s due, but the political relations of indi- 


. humanity in yarious ranks and phases of life. All the 


viduals with the state, remained unaffected. A village 
guild is a republic wihtin itself. The Headman, the Ac- 
countant, the Watch and the Punchayet combined the 
functions of the collecter, the magistrate, the judge and 
the police. The land-holders, the permanent tenants, 
the temporary tenants, the laboring class, the shop-keeper, 
the village-barber, and the village-smith, represented 


elements of a small agricultural commonwealth and. tae 
agents for ministering to its wants were found within fts 
limits. The Headman, the Accountant and the Watch re- 
presented the sovereign and the people. They received 
their remuneration from both sides. They apportioned. the 
public-aesessment on the several landholders, kept a list 
of the.clasges of lands, the persons who held them, pro- 
tected the crop and property of the subjects, collected the * 
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revenue and paid it to the financial officers. The-village- 
Punchayet of which the Headman was ex-officio president, . 


acted as the jury in civil and minor criminal cases. -At’‘ 


a time when the general administration was of a rough 
and superficial character, when it failed to enter into 
.details and afford that protection to life and property 


which society required, when the state-demand itself was - 


uncertain and fluctuating, depending on the season . and 
state of the crop, the advantages of such a system cannot 
be gainsaid. When foreign invasion or internecine war- 
fare brought the machinery of civil government to & 
stand-still, the village commune: alone held together the 
social fabric. It conserved the materials with which em- 
pires were constructed. It had an elasticity of its own. 
Any extreme pressure might for a time keep its vitality in 
abeyance, but could not render it extinct. Its motive 
power was from within. It was deeply rooted in the habits, 
customs and affections of a people, and became a part of 
their instinct. Founded on this broad basis, it worked so 
harmoniously as to seem a self-acting organism. In 
judicial matters, the village-punchayet was free from 
two evils which are conspicuous blots on the existing 
administration. First, it relieved the suitor from those 
heavy expenses which tell ruinously on the unfortunate 
petitioner in our present courts. Secondly, the village- 
jury adopted a plain, homely procedure which was in 
keeping with the intelligence of an ignorant, rural popu- 
‘lation, and markedly contrasted with an extremely tech- 
nical procedure, a highly elaborated code of evidence, and 
a cumbrous method of appeal and special appeal: which 
obtain in the forum that has been substituted in its place. 
They commanded local knowledge and possessed an infi- 
nite ey of means for reaching at the factsof a case, and 
‘ not being hemned in by special rulesof law, were in a posi- 
tion to. mete out substantial justice. 
The introduction of the English financial system was 
a death-blow to the village communities in the Lower 
Provinces, Its scheme of civil and criminal adrhinistra- 


tion sealed their doom in other parts of the country. . 
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requirements of the material condition of the people, the 
numerous descriptions of private rights it gave rise to, the . 
keen interest which the increased security of property 
generated for its preservation, and the growing intelligence 
ofthe nation. But their utter demolition has been attended 
with serious consequences. It created a landed middle class 
and was so far salutary. The loss of revenue it involved, 
and the necessity it caused forjealously watching the interest 
of the cultivators, and protecting the latter from harm atthe 
hands of the class which was interposed between them and 
the Government, belong to another aspect of the question. 
This has been insisted upon by Dr. Hunter. But the 
question has got a farmore important bearing. The village- 
communities afforded scope to the general body of the 
people for taking part in their own administration. They 
gave them a responsibility and an interest in looking after ° 
their common welfare. “They gave them a degree in the.’ 
first of political lessons, the necessity of acting together. 
In a country where Government is entirely despotic ; 
where there is a total absence of popular representation ; 
where even executive functions are in the hands: of ; 
foreigners; where municipal institutions are few, and even 
those existing are governed by the ruling class ; where 
the people are shut out even from the minor details of 
administration, such asan extensive jury-system would lay 
_ open; the utility of village communities, which gave them 
some power and requried them to judiciously exercise 
it, cannot be over-estimated. They would have formed 
a link between the governed and the governing body. 
They would have furnished an easy means for gauging 
the popular wants and wishes. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties which the English administration has to contend 
with, isthe extreme apathy of the people to all questions of a 
oer nature. They have got an imperturbable quietisin. 
othing can move them to take an active interest in 
questions which materially concern them. They are silent 
spectators of everything that takes place before their 
eyes. Public spirit seems to be totally unknown. Yet 
these are the people who, a few years ago, under other 
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protection of their life and property. But-our-eaply English 
administrators had no sympathy for the indigenous village- 
systems. These were considered to have long outlived: the 
period of amateur-judges and amateur-magistrates.. In the 
“enlightened” eyes of our new’ rulers, the poor agrigak;’ - 
tural municipalities of India were but relics of. barbarism, : 
If they had. been able to perceive their popular tendencies.” 
and the facilities they afforded in initiating the people tn 
the art of self-government, and tried to preserve them in-s 
modified form, by eliminating their vices and retaining their 
virtues, ei would. have conferred a great boon on the. 
country. The late Lientenant-Governor, ‘in one of thosq 
snatches of penetration which his worst enemies.do pot 
deny him, and, which, when combined with snatcheg.of siti: * 
cerity, were occasionally beneficial to the people, expressed! 
his willingness to impart vitality to the indigenous institu- 
- tions of the country. Commenting on the civil administra- 
tion of Assam, he said:—‘‘ Mr. Carnegy, the Sub-divisional 
officer. of Jorehit writes, ‘When exercising Moonsiff's 
powers, I found that nearly all disputes leading to cases, 
except tradesmen’s suits for goods sold, had been previ- 
ously brought before a sddis [an.arbitration] for settlement, 
and that my court was in reality used gs a court of appeal 
from the decision given there by those dissatisfied with the 
justice meted out to them. I generally took the trouble 
.to find out, what decision the sdiis had come to, and 
almost invariably found it one essentially just, though not’ 
legal according to our ideas.’ The Lieutenant-Governor - 
trusts that every encouragement should be given to thig 
system of arbitration. The supply of judicial affairs no 
doubt creates the demand for litigation to a very consi- 
derable extent. This is generally the case and must be 
so; but His Honor trusts that in Assam the courts will 
not encourage anything that tends to the obliteration of 
an indigenous agency and of indigenous customs having the 
force of law.”* But with our present machinery of judicial 
administration it is impossible to revive or keep in force 
the village-jury. In order to do that it is necessary : 
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thatthe whole scheme of civil government should be 
recast. 

The Mahammadan conquest of Orissa is illustrative of 
ithe various fate of an Indian Province under fanatics and 
‘under statesmen. While an impolitic and barbarous 
Afglian king sent the furious K4lé Pahdar to invade the terri- 
tory, persecute the Hindureligion and goad the people with 
insult and oppression, the final conquest of the province 
remained to form a laurel of the humane and wise Akber, 
His Hindu General, Todar Mall, defeated the Afghans, res- 
peeted the Hindu religion, secured the inhabitants in their 
rights and privileges, and finally grounded the Moghul 
sovereignty not on the sharp edge of the sword but on 
the firmer basis of the good will and affection of the 
subjects. Asa reward for this achievement, ‘odar Mall 
was appointed Prime Minister cf the Indian Empire. Ata 
later period ofthe same reign, when the obstinate Afghans ° 
broke out into:revolt, another Hindu General, Man Singh, 

ave them ‘battle and finally crushed their power. ite 
Ellowed up his success in the field with such wisdom in 
the cabinet that Orissa was glad to accept a subjection so 
desirable as that of Delhi. For this great service the 
Rajput hero.and statesman was raised to the court-rank 
of Commander of Seven Thousand Horse—a distinction 
reserved for the most ‘favored Princes of the Blood 
Amperial alone—and enjoyed the still “nobler appellation’ . 
of the Son of the Emperor. ; 

The prudence of England, ‘her cold calculating habits 
keep her equidistant from both extremes. She is incap- 
able of sending out a savage deonoclast like the Hindu 
convert to Islam, to establish military despotism at the 
point of the British bayonet. But she is alike incapable 
of the magnanimity of placing a Todar Mall on the 
‘Vice-regal Throne, or appointing a Mén Singh to command 
. the British Indian Army. Such flights of statesmanlike’ 
courage never entered Christian imagination. British 
poliey in the East in particular is a policy of selfishness 
more or less disguised. Whatever may be the value of 
England’s intentions, her deeds do not exhibit that high- 
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for -national aspirations, which from her enlightenment 
and culture we should expect. Her policy is charac- 
terised by a singular narrow-mindedness and want of 
foresight. It is not grounded on the broad catholic 
basis of love and good will. Its cardinal feature ‘ig’ 
a most costly monopoly of power in the few to the 
exclusion of the many. It is infected with two sores 
which eternally fester and throb; first, the complete 
denial to the people of any share in the government ; 
and next, an enormous and ever-increasing taxation. 
The expediency of opening-the legislature and the justice 
of fairly opening the Civil and Military Services to the 
natives of the land are both axiomatic propositions. 
Putting aside, for the present the question whether India 
is ripe for a representative constitution, it can hardly be 
seriously doubted that the executive functions of admi- 
nistration ought to be largely exercised by her sons. 
But England has poured cold water on their ambition. 
The Military Service is completely shut against them, 
and though the Civil Service may seem open, it is open 
only inname. The-very external conditions of admission 
are a bar to the majority of the people. The mere holding 
the examination in England, which entails on the Indian 
candidate heavy, expense, trouble and personal risk, and 
. Moreover requires him not only to break through the 
bonds of society, but even to sacrifice his religion, deters 
the great bulk of the nation from competition. It is 
impossible to defend a rule which places almost an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the path of one class of candidates 
and secures to another immense advantages. Reason and 
justice point to an opposite course. The road ought to 
be laid smooth for those who have got a natural claim to 
regulate their own affairs. Coming from amongst the 
governed, enjoying their sympathies and possessing a 
deeper acquaintance with their habits, institutions and. 
feelings, than can be expected of foreigners, Indians are 
much better qualified than any others to be placed over 
Indians. Nor can it be urged with any pretence of pood 
reense that men who are harn and edneatad in thie ecanntre 
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own conhtrymen, aré intellectually and morally so mate- 
rially altered by a short sojourn in England, as to justify 
their compulsion to undertake the journey, at any cost. 
How England can maintain a position fraught with so 
reat an amountof iniquity and inconsistency,.is a marvel. 
nregard tothe Military Service, if the ranks of Commis- 
sioned Officers were opened to the natives, in all human 
probability such a bloody catastrophy as the Sepoy Revolt 
would ‘not have shaken the British in their dream of secu- 
rity on the basis of mere brute force. Confidence breeds 
Jove and gratitude. The past history of India shows 
with remarkable uniformity that power and trust reposed 
in the hands of her sons were never abused. The Halcyon 
days of the Moghul Empire were those in, which a Hindu 
‘commanded its armies, and a Hindu held possession of 
its purse-strings. The Decline and Fall of that Empire. 
dates from the reign of the bigotted Arungzebe, who 
inaugurated a policy of exclusiveness and persecution, 
which completely alienated the entire Hindu population 
and at last overthrew his dynasty. If, therefore, England 
desires to render her rule a blessing to the two hundred 
millions of human beings who form her Indian subjects ; 
if she wishes to subdue them by her irresistible goodness 
whom she has conquered by her invincible arms, or, as in 
Bengal and elsewhere, brought under her sway by her 
state-craft; if she intends to consolidate her power on their 
willing acquiescence ; if she is animated with the noble 
ambition of deserving the gratitude of a large portion of the 
human family ; if she aims at-the regeneration of a fallen 
nation in the East with the elizir of her Western literature 
and science ; nay, if she merely means to discharge the 
duties of ordinary justice and expedient moderation, and 
practise on a grand scale the Divine rule of her own 
‘Christian morality, “Do unto others as you would be 
done by,” she ought—though the remark is trite enough, 
and almost sounds like bathos in this connection—to 
throw open all ranks of her Services promiscuously to 
the Indian and the European, the high and the low, on 
aga. 7 a 


THE VENGEANCE OF MEDEA. 


I 


Wives is your brow so dark, Medea ? 
What ; anerer your woman’s heart ? 

Is it that of man’s deceit 

You knew not by your art ? 

O’er Jason’s perjured truth 

Go immolate your ruth ; 
Despised your love for Glaucé’s face, 

Call vengeance from the gods 

On Creon’s house and race ! 


I. 


The presents from a rival’s hands, 
Oh Glaucé see how rare ! 
A fine-wrought robe, g wreath gold-twined, 
To bind thy raven hair ! 

And Glaucé smiling puts them on ; 

But ah! that smile was quickly gone, 
By terror chased away : 

“ Tburn! I burn!” she cries aloud ; 

Her father, pressing through the crowd, 
Enfolds her in his arms; 

Beware Medea’s awful charms! 

Oh hapless maid and hapless sire, 

Ye both eonsume with mvystie fire! 
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: TL 
What farther fears are there in store ? 
What mean Medea’s groans ? 
Like Ino, madden’d by the gods, 
_ She kills her own two sons. 
Hear’st, not, their cry, ill-fated one? 
' How soft for life they plead ? 
Her hand is firm, her stabs strike deep ; 
Behold the babies bleed ! 
Unhappy Jason comes too late, 
And barred is the Colchian’s gate. 


IV. 4 8 


But see! she passes through the air 

By winged dragons drawn, 
The bodies of her slaughter’d sons 

Aré on the chariot thrown. 
“ Jason, thy love I now despise, 

“ The fruits at Juno’s shrine I'll lay ; 
“Then go to wed Pandion’s son ; 

“ Mourn thou for these, grow old and stay : 
“ Medea’s love you could forget, 
“Her vengeance you'll remember yet.” 


REMINISCENCES OF A KERANI'S LIFE. - 


. Chapter XXXI. 


ABOUT FARMING AND THE MUTINY. 


cc I WONDER,” said the Colonel, “that, with such notions 
as you entertain, you came to serve the government 

in such a capacity as a Kerani.”’ “ What else could I do ? 
Englishmen do not seem to see that the field for selection 
for us is a very circumscribed one.” “ Why there are the 
professions open to you as to everybody ‘else——Medi- 
cine and the Bar.” “The higher grades in both are not 
quite open to us ; or rather require a visit to England, 
which is not very convenient to every body ?” “ Culti- 
vation ? Farming 2’ “ Yes ; farming would pay hand- 
somely. The thing is not understood in the country now, 
and, if it be carried on fairly, cannot fail to be very remu- 
nerative. But you know the native objection to cattle- 
farming ; we can't rear to kill.” “Fudge ! nonsense ! 
Why, my friend, at every Poojah—excuse me that I use 
strong words—you kill most brutally and unnecessarily 
hundreds and thousands of cattle as hecatombs ; and after 
’ that can you possibly feel any real compunction in slaugh- 
tering animals for the sustenance of human life?’ “ You 
argue very strong indeed. -I cannot justify the prejudice ; 
but, like many other anomalies, it does’ exist, and there- 
fore is cattle-farming impracticable for an orthodox Hindu.” 

' “But you are not an orthodox Hindu, surely ?”’ “My 
seniors are, and I am bound to respect their feelings in the 
matter. Besides if I did establish a good farm, would I 
not have many troubles along with it? Your Indigo 
Planters have the had name of making froa with ¢ha 
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cultivation of other people whenever they find it of 

advantage to them to act in that way. Will not 

European cattle-farmers of the same stamp rise up 

and try their hand at cattle-lifting on a wholesale 

scale?’ “Try their hand at cattle-lifting ! Why man, ' 
you threatened me with the quarter-staff the other day. 

Could you not make that ring in earnest on the head of a 

rival cattle-farmer ? That is the way the Dandie Din- 

monts settle such differences in my native land, and you 

must do likewise.” “Just so, and be perpetually in hot 
water, and perpetually bribing the amlahs of the law 

courts. The work would doubtless be very remunerative, 

but perhaps not very pleasant.” “ You should go and 

live in Utopia then, if you want everything to be made 

very pleasant for you.” “ I should indeed ; only I don’t 

know whereabouts it lies.” : 

A very good man was the Colonel. He liked to pro- 
voke me to speak el with him, and never betrayed the 
slightest impatience when I retorted ; but on many sub- 
jects we thought alike. An assistant of the Account office 

ad accompanied Peel’s ba against the Mutineers as 
a police-officer, I think. He brought with him various 
articles as booty, such as gold and silver ornaments, silver- 
plate, shawls, brocades, velvet chadurs worked with gold, 

and the like. He held a market of them in the office, 

and many were the purchasers. I did not buy anything. 

This was observed, and the Colonel who came in asked 

why. “I don’t know, sir, how these things have been 

come by.” “Why, they have been taken from the 

mutineers red-handed, I suppose.” ‘Or possibly from . 
people who were called mutineers that they might be 
plundered ?’ “Now, now, that is very uncharitable, 
surely. Do you think that _a party of Englishmen, with 
an educated, kind-hearted English officer at their head, 
could be guilty of such a dereliction of .duty as. that ?” 
“Well, I don’t know what to say. The English 
officers in cold blood would do nothing so brutally 
unjust, I know ; butthey are demons when their blood is 
we hand thie the mutiny has proved  incontestibly 
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to-death who were no more mutineers than you or 
I, and whose only misfortune was that they came across 
the avenging parties by accident. Just look here, Colo- 
nel ; here is a nose-ring, an ornament used only by 
females. Do you mean to say that there were females 
‘fighting among the mutincers ?’? “No ; but the trinket 
was doubtless found among property belonging to the 
mutineers ; how come by they knew best.” “ Or may: 
be it was torn off by the avenging army from the nose of 
‘ some poor woman who did not know where to fly for 
protection.” “Ah! you are a poet, with a fine, vigorous 
imagination, and will doubtless give us your version of the 
mutinies in an epic by and bye.” “Full of stories more 
dreadful thar-those told by U polis ? No ; the governors 
would not like anything of that sort coming from the 
‘overned. T-would be set down as a mutineer myself 
if I attempted it. We must leave it to Englishmen to 
state the story for us, and my confidence in “Englishmen 
is so great that I have no doubt that, sooner or later, the 
tale will be most faithfully told.” “I thank you indeed for 
the compliment,” said the Coloned ; “you are the most 
queer native that I have known.” 


Chapter XXXII. 


. BEGGARS ON HORSE-BACK. 


SEr a beggar on horseback and he will ride to the 

~ d—l, says the adage. True, but then who is to blame 
that he does ride so ? Not the beggar surely, but he 
who places him on horseback. 

There was such a beggar in our office—an English- 
man of exceedingly rough manners. His antecedents are 
not known to me. He had been a school-master, 
and was picked up for the office on being turned out from 
the school, under the impression that a pedagogue must 
necessarily be a dab at figures. They made much of him 
because he was English born, though in reality his 
stupidity was as dense as granite. Besides this density’ 
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the bottle once brought him into serious serape. He had 
been summoned to attend the High Court as a Juror, and 
had there commited 2 nuisance—the cat may as well be 
let out of the bag—he had ** **** in the jury box. The 
Judge wag furious ; but after a severe lecture he contented 
himself by imposing a fine of Rs. 50, if I remember 
aright. ‘This was the man, Sirs, who found favor with an 
Accountant imported from the deserts of Cobi ; and they 
‘made him—well, never mind what they made him ; they 
placed him on horseback. 

He was an altered man at once. No one who spoke 
to him without a preface of three salaams was ever looked 
at. He issued orders after orders like the Czar of Russia, 
and the assistants subordinate to him hadto-~codify these, 
and append to them an alphabetical index for prompt 
reference. Written replies to his questions not submis- 
sively worded were returned as incomplete and im erti- 
nent ; verbal replies were arrogant if not interlarded with 
the word “sir” after every five words. One day an 
assistant not subordinate to him was going down the 
staircase when he was coming up. The assistant, though 
a nigger and on small pay, had made no salaam. _“ You 
there, why don’t you make your salaam to me ? - Do you 
know who I am?’ “Yes; I know you very well; 
but there is no salaaming order in force in this office.” 
“Will you make your salaam to me or not ?” “ T shall 
consider and let you know.” “ Will you make your 
salaam now, on the spot ?” “No, I wont.” “Very well, 
sir ; that will do.” The eyes threatened ; but the threat 
did'not fructify. Perhaps the gentleman from Cobi who 

_had placed the beggar on horseback was ashamed to back 
him in such a ridiculous squabble ; and so the matter 
dropt. ; 

Scenes equally ridiculous are acted every day in 
Government offices, there being no lack of indigent eques- 
trians in mostof them. One fellow, an East Indian, but 
placed in authority, enters a reom where he finds a poor 
clerk who has just come to office quite weary seated on 
Vie chair. The clerk had not risen from his seat : why 
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or is about to commence, his own work. ‘“ Why don’t’ 
you rise from your seat when I come in ?’ What is the 
man to do? His position does not allow him to ask in 
return, why he should ? He is therefore obliged to render 
the homage required of him. . 

: I remember having once witnessed a different scene, - 
which I record here with pleasure. A native assistant used 
to wait in the portico every day till the head. of the de-: 
partment, a European, came to office, when he would 
make him three humble safaams and then go about his: 
work. This went on for some-days without any remark. 
At last.the great man could hold out no longer. He sent 
for the assistant in his own room, and asked him why he 
sal@umed to him in that manner every day. “Either you 
take me for an ass whom you fancy you can easily buy: 
over with your meanness, in which case you are a knave ; 
or you are an ass yourself and do not know what you are 
about. Now, take care that Ido not catch you at this 
trick again ; for, if I do, I will degrade you.” 

Another scene of a different sort may also come in 
here for want of a better place to put itin. One Euro- 
pean Registrar was a little deaf, and used always to place 
his open hand behind the ear when listening to anything 
attentively. A native assistant took it into his head to 
imitate him in this, possibly expecting that that would 
please the great man. He found out his mistake soon. 
“ God d—mn_ you, Sir,” exclaimed the pious Registrar ; 
“why do you put up your hand in that way? I do it 

’ because I am deaf; you are not deaf, you blockhead.” 


Chapter XXXII. 


THIS PICTURE AND THAT. 


HAVE depicted some drunkards before. I shall here 
give the life of another representative. specimen of 

the class. Judoo was the son of a poor widow, and - was. 
known from his earliest days as a very nice youns msi. 
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‘imitate. -“ He has nobody to look after him, yet see 
what a good boy he is reckoned at school. . If you can. 
only be like him I would be fully satisfied.’ Such or 
. similar were often the confidential exhortations of many. 
a parent to his son. This young man, the pride of his 
mother, in whom all the affections of her widowed heart 
were centred, left school with credit, got into a Govern- 
ment office, and for along time pursued a steady and 
exemplary life. Promotion follows steadiness ; at 
least often, if not always : and Judoo got on pretty well 
in life—very well indeed, for one of such poor parentage. 
Unfortunately he got into an office in which there were 
pickings to get besides pay, and these fluctuating addi- 
tions to his income undid him. The devil's fee does #ot 
come in for nothing. It was something distinct from his 
salary, and did not find aplaosiatierogtdatassouriec: How 
was the money to be spent? ‘He was no longer a young 
man now; the heyday of life had already gone by; but 
the man who had been strict in his morals in his youth, 
now that he was the father of several children was not 
ashamed to frequent the shops of infamy. One crime 
brought with it another; the company he had chosen 
could only be endured under the fumes of brandy or 
usquebaugh ; the bottle therefore stept forward where it 
was so absolutely needed. 


And now he found his perquisites too small to 
keep pace with his habits. There was first his light- 
o-love to maintain; and next a supply of spirits 
and necessary accompaniments to be found every night for 
‘self, her, and such others, her friends, as she chose 
to bring in. The pickings in the office could not 
cover all this expenditure. The comforts hitherto 
allowed to wife and children began therefore to be cur- 
tailed. But still ways and means did not square ; debts 
began to accumulate, and the interest that had to be 
paid for them only made the difficulty still greater ; 
the consumption of liquid fire began also to increase, 
and at last the office accounts were tampered with, 
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-Income and pickings both gone, how was _ this. 
man now to live ? The widow mother died broken-hear- - 
ted; the wife from comparative comfort descended to. 
wretchedness ; the children were utterly neglected and . 
grew up corrupt almost from their youth ; while their 
father dangled after the rich, helping them in their 
vices and living on their charity. Was brandy given 
up ? No. One son was killed in a brawl in an empty-- 
house ; another convicted of burglary and imprisoned. 
Fearful was the visitation of the Most High! Do we 
always read them aright ? 

‘As a counterpart to this picture I shall give that 

of another widow’s son, who started life under still 
oorer circumstances. Yes, this widow was very poor 
indeed ; she went from house to house in her neighbour- 
hood to collect for her son, perhaps for herself also, 
the leavings of rice and curry in the kitchen ; and also 
for torn cloths and torn shoes! Her son received no 
education—absolutely none; all her exertions were 
barely able to keep body and soul together ; and when 
he had become a big lubberly boy he entered the En- 
gineering school. Very little scholastic attainments were. 
required in those days for the study he selected ; he 
learnt his profession well; even at that time he was 
propped up by the collections of food and .clothing made 
by his mother from house to house. On one occasion 
she came to me with a most woeful countenance to say: 
that her son must go to school bare-footed unless [ 
could give her a pair of old- shoes. He is now an Assis- 
tant Engineer, I believe, and contemplates giving up 
the appointment, to open out a professional career for 
himself independent of state support. 

Take another instance. A young widow with two. 
children, a boy and a girl,came to Calcutta from the 
mofussil to see what could be done for them. She took 
service with arich family asa menial servant, worked 
. with extra zeal to win favour, and succeeded. Her boy 
was taken in hand by the head of the family, and 


wanaicad an edreatinn alang with his: own children. . He: © 
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appointment which his patron’s exertions obtained for 
- him, and was, in time, able to secure a fortune and posi- 
tion for himself. 

These instances are not ideal. In the first case the 
bottle seared up all the promises of early life. In 
the second and the third the opening prospects were not 
half so hopeful as in the first; but Ahriman was not 
allowed admittance, and the design of Ormuzd bore fruit. 


Chapter XXXIV. 


THE LAST. 


AS an assistant in favour I had occasionally to dance 
attendance on the higher Covenanted officers of the 
Department at their private residences, and this gave me - 
an opportunity to observe their modes of living attentively. 
It is well known that they all live in grand style when 
their families are with them ; but I observed that when 
Mem Saheb was away they lived very poorly indeed: 
Of one gentleman the sleeping cot was more wretched 
than the one I use, nor had he more than half-a-dozen 
chairs in his house, the whole furniture of which was 
as. ricketty ‘as could well be conceived. Nor was his 
an isolated instance. Altogether it seems to me that the 
native mode of living is, on the whole, not less expensive than 
the English mode minus Mem Saheb’s expenses on finery, 
education of the children in England, and the cost of wines. 
The beef and the moorgee may cost atriflémore than fish and. 
vegetables ; but the waste of cooked food in native families 
is something awful, as each member is served separately, 
and what remains onthe platter of one cannot be transferred 
to that of another, nor taken back into the kitchen. Per- 
haps not less than one-fourth of the food cooked comes 
thus to be thrown away. The cost of clothing would 
probably on both sides be also found to be equal, or nearly 
so. It is true that the Baboo goes about half naked. But 
his shawls, and pagrees, and kincobs cost a deal more than 


the shirts and coats of Mr. Brown ; and even including 
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Monee run up the expenses of Ram Bose to a-very heavy 
amount. Of course old Brown has to pay a large sum 
of money for house rent, while Ram Dada occupies the 
little fort his ancestors built a few years after the flood, on 
which he has never laid out more than 20 Rupees a-year 
. in repairs. But the original outlay on Castle Dangerous 
must have been pretty considerable, and the interest on 
that money, if it does not quite come up to the monthly 
disbursement of Brown, is still a good set-off against it. 
Brown’s expenditure on wines must be considerable, 
against which Ram Churn, if orthodox, has nothing to 
show beyond the eight annas a month he pays for his 
tobacco; but his hopeful, Mr. Bose, promises to run up’ 
the account under this head in a short time ; and then the 
accounts will probably be squared on both sides, provided 
the present practice of Ram Bose, Siboo Bose, and Hurro 
Bose congregating together under the same roof is simulta- 
neously abandoned. The go-a-head generation is fighting 
hard for an equality, and will have it—in respect to expenses 
at least. They already call their thrifty fathers “pigs,” 
classing themselves doubtless under the head of “ monkeys.” 
The pig has the reputation of being a stupid animal, and 
the monkey that of a devilish clever one; but naturalists 
will observe that species vary. ; 

I have spun out these reminiscences much longer 
than I intended. A contribution of this nature can of 
course be protracted to any length; but I am very averse 
to take advantage of that circumstance. Enough, says 
the adage, is as good asa feast ; my comment on the text 
is that enough is better than a feast; and, as the reader has 
had enough of my notes and lectures, our parting for the» 
present,is well timed. ~ 


VIRTUE. 
A COMPARISON. 








SE how yon banian spreads its giant boughs, 
And looks the mighty monarch of the plain ! 

Through rolling ages it expands and grows, 
Defying summer blasts and autumn rain. 


i. 


Its branches with their pendant roots and long, 
, Form each a parent stem of stately size ; 
And there the feather’d warblers pour their song, 
Concealed among the leaves from wond’ring eyes. 


Til. 


And many a village nymph in youthful bloom, 
And many a matron with her prattling train, 

Come tripping there to bless the sacred gloom,— 
Grateful alike to panting beasts and men. 


Iv. 


Thus Virtue flourishes serencly fair ! 
Thus she attains to as sublime a state, 
Uplifting high her noble brow in air, 
Bad tet all to cin oe 
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_V. 


Each good deed thrives a stately living treé,” 
: Whose roots around the feeling heart are wreathed, 
Awak’ning notes of sweetest ministrelsy, 
That voice or harp, lyre or lute ever breathed. 


Vi. 


The weary and the heartsick roaming by, 
Oft seek and bless the shade that Virtue gives ; 
And a good life, though flesh may quickly die, 
Green through long ages like the banian lives! 


was 


No. II, 


I. 


How merrily yon pansways* play 
Upon the bosom of the stream ! 
They dance and sport like children gay— 
So full of life and mirth they seem. 


I. 


When lo ! the ocean surge,—the bore— 
Comes foaming, frothing, tearing on ; 
The placid stream is ruffled o’er, 
The sportive pansways all are gone ! 


Hi. 


And all are gone, tree, sun and sky, 
’ Reflected on the river’s breast ; 
While lashing, dashing, splashing high, 
The angry wave uplifts its crest. 
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Iv. 


Ah ! such is still the course of life! 

When fortune smiles, how calm it flows! 
And free from cares and passions’ strife, 

We seldom think of coming woes. 


Vv. 
How Jike the little pansways then 
Merrily dance with joyous pride 
The little hearts of thoughtless men, 
On life’s eventful, rapid tide ! 


VI. 
But soon, alas! misfortune’s wave 
Comes rushing on with thund’ring noise; 
And fast it whelmé the heart that gave 
Promise of never-ending joys! 


.c 


Ram SHARMA, 


BHOOBONESHOREE 


OR, 
THE FAIR HINDU WIDOW. 


a ume’ a comma 
Chapter XX. . 


6c AFTER the reconciliation effected with his wife, 
Dwarik had grown to be a very fond and loving 
husband. He seems to have suddenly discovered in her 
new charms. He scarcely passed a night in her company 
in which he did not pay a thousand compliments to her 
beauty and grace. He was never weary of lavishing 
on her all the little endearments ofa lover. Like all 
lovers, he carried his fondness to absurd lengths. He 
would not lunch unless the food had been previously 
sweetened by the touch of her lips. He would refuse to 
chew a betel preparation (Pdn) unless it came crushed 
from her mouth direct to his. Not satisfied with admir- 
ing her person, he became foolishly fond of even her 
anklets. He would often kiss those trinkets, and was 
prepared to declare on solemn affirmation that they 
tasted more delicious than anything he had ever relish- 
ed.- He “could not beteem the winds: of heaven ‘to- 
visit her face too roughly.’ Ifshe complained of heat, 
he would blow the fan over her, though he himself 
perspired profusely. When she would come to bed like a 
genuine Hindu lady with her naked feet all wet and dirty, - 
he would wipe them off with the skirts of his garment 
(dhutt.) Jf there was delay in her coming, he was 
often seen in tears. When she wanted to get up in the- 
wmawmcnce ta loave the wanw: he wanld datam herin hed de-.. 
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of the bee nor the closing of the petals of the lotus, 
had yet announced the approach of dawn, or suggesting, 
like Juliet, that she had-‘mistaken the nightingale for the 
lark. When he could delay her no longer he would heave 
asigh, and lament that the night was so short and the day 
so long. He could not comprehend, he said, why the burn- 
ing sun should be allowed to scorch the earth for twelve 
hours every day, while the beautiful moon shone by only fits 
and starts. Thank God, he was not much in need of the | 
moon’s rays so long as he held in his arms a far more 
beautiful Irving moon. The queen of night has spots, but 
the luminary of his heart had none. When Kadumbinee 
spoke, he became so enchanted with her voice that he was 
often unable to attend to the meaning. Tying his © 
hand with her locks, he would compare himself to a 
parrot trying in vain to break its golden chain. For 
the eight or nine hoyrs she passed in his company, he 
would not allow her to sleep; for her charming eyes, 
"he said, were not made to close but to diffuse light and 
love around. He saw darkness every where whenever 
those orbs were concealed. He recommended her, there- 
fore, to sleep during the day, and keep awake the whole 
night through. The faithful and devoted wife was so 
gratified with these attentions and praises that in spite 
of the taunts and jests of her cousins at her expense, he 
carried out-her husband’s recommendation to the letter. 


“ As for his adoration of Bhooboneshoree,* Dwarik 
ascribed it toa fit of temporary hallucination. Bhoobo- 
neshoree, he said, was pretty no doubt, but she could 
not he properly called beautiful. Such a tall figure, 
which he compared to a palm tree, such long fingers, 
and, worst of all, such hideous long feet destroyed the 
little charms she possessed. That Kadumbinee was far 
superior, it was scarcely necessary: to say. At this 
stage Kadumbinee drew her husband to her bosom, and 
repeatedly kissing his handsome face, declared that it 
looked more beautiful at that instant than it did at any 
time during the last ten years. 
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_ & The artful husband thus went on lulling his jealous. 
and ‘envious wife’s suspicion to rest. ary his extraordi- 
nary attentions, he succeeded in ing her believe 
that he doated on her to infatuation, His well feigned 
admiration of her charms, as well as his apparent devotion 

and love intoxicated her; and she was now perfectly 
satisfied that on the face of the wide earth, there 
was not a being who shared her husband’s affections 
with her. She entirely forgot his worship of Bhoabo- 
neshoree. She did not, however, forget to.ask him about. 
the splendid pearl necklace,*and was anxious thatHemunto. 
should not pessess it. On one pretence or another, he 
delayed im showing her the fictitious ornament, but assured 
her he would rather lay down his life than allow any one. 
else to tuke it. *The gold-smiths are proverbially so 
dilatory that they could not be expected to repair it soon. 


“ While thus carrying on a system of skilful. tactics 
with his wife, Dwarik conducted a regular love cam- 
paign. against Bhooboneshoree, the possession of whose 
person had became essential to his existence. He watched: 
for hours and hours to catch a glance of her eye. In 
this occupation, he was secure from others’ observation. 
The night vigils of his wife kept her in bed during 
the greater part of the day, and as Bhooboneshoree 
passed nearly all her time in her grandfather's room 
apart from the seraglio, few women could be expected 
to visit that apartment. From a distance, Dwarik gazed 
at her as if his eyes were never weary of the sight. The 
eld man not being able to perceive objects beyond a few 
yards from him, was of course unaware of the young man’s 
neighbourhood and occupation. As for Bhooboneshoree, . 
she was surprised to observe him gazing so-intently on her. 
She thought she never saw him take his eyes from off her 
face. Feeling uneasy, she shifted her position. But as 
soon as she sat with her back to the east, Dwarik would 
go and place himself on the west. If she turned her back . 
on. the south, Dwarik would proceed to the north. Un- 
willing, by disposition, to offend the feelings of anybody;, 
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she contrived to change her positions so as to lead Dwarik 
to attribute the several movements to accident, and not to 
choice. But all her turnings and shifts were in vain. 
For her tormentor would never leave her alone; it 
seemed as if his eyes would devour her face, in whatever 
direction she might place it. He was no doubt emboldened 
in this persecution by the knowledge of her gentle nature, 
bashful temperament and forgiving disposition, which 
made her suffer without complaint. He may have also 
persuaded himself that Bhooboneshoree looked upon his 
handsome features with a partial eye. . 

“ Finding, however, at length, that his plan of action, 
from far effecting his object, appeared to lead to’a result 
different from what he had intended, Dwarik changed 
his tactics. He approached nearer, and contrived to 
engage the old man in conversation. While doing so, he, 
would sit at the foot of his bed, and taking his legs on his 
lap, would stroke them most affectionately. By degrees, 
his attendance on the old man became so frequent, that 
the latter wondered how he had so completely changed 
his nature. Formerly he used to despise him as an ugl 
old man, whose very features excited his abhorrence. If 
he had to pass by his room, he would shut his nose and. avert 
his eyes that his delicate senses might not be offended by 
the nuisances which he created everywhere. He disliked 
him personally for his fretful temper and the abusive lan+ 
guage which he used towards every one. He had therefore . 
avoided his presence with the most scrupulous care. But 
now his attentions towards him excelled those of an 
affectionate son towards an old father. 

“ At first Dwarik’s advances were repulsed by the old 
man, who would observe ‘Now this beautiful boy comes 
to attend upon me. I am afraid his nice organs will be 
affected by coming near me. He has such beautiful eyes ! 
They will be shocked to see my deformed features. Again, 

_ that pretty nose, always accustomed to lavender water and 
utter‘of roses, cannot bear the smell of this filthy room. 
He wears snow-white and rich clothes. They will be soiled 
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hair will be disturbed if he attends on me: Turn, gentle 
Youth, turn away! You are not made for this dirty work. 
‘ou are yourself a gentleman, your father was a gentle- _ 
man, your grandfather was a gentleman. The whole 
family consist of gentlemen, your mother is a great lady, - 

-though in her childhood she had begged from door to 
door. I have seen her walk about with only rags to cover 
her limbs. Your father became a gentleman by forging 

deeds; was once confined for that offence, but gat his release 
by bribing the amlah. He was a gentleman robber jhe 
robbed his master of all his wealth, and so grew rich. 
Your grandfather was no less illustrious. He ran away 

* ‘with his wife’s sister. He had hardly a mouthful to eat, 

and his paramour supported him by her practice. So, gentle 

youth, do not come to serve me. I know why you are so 
attentive to me. You wish to propitiate me that I may leave 

a part of my riches to you when I die. You are greatly 

mistaken if you think I can be so easily deceived,’ And the 

old man went on abusing Dwarik for no other reason than 
because he had become so attentive to his comforts. 
“ Bhooboneshoree might have interposed to save him 

_ from all these compliments on his family and pedigree. 
But she evidently suspected his motive, and affected to be 
busy with her book or needle while her grandfather recited 
the young man’s family history for his especial benefit. 
But undeterred by the oddness of hisreception, Dwarik con- 

. tinued to attend to the old man’s wants with unflinching 
perseverence. He even removed with his own hand the 
nuisances which formerly made him avoid his chamber. 
He would stroke his feet, make his bed, run to bring any 
thing he wanted, and heard his stories with the greatest 
attention imaginable, though some of them related to his 
own ancestors’ follies, or to the degeneracy of the present 
generation. - Indeed his attentions were so persevering and 
devoted, that they rivalled even those of Bhooboneshoree. 

“That gentle lady was now touched. Dwarik, she 
thought, must be sincere in his attentions, it being hardly 
credible, that a young man who submitted to so many 
menial and degrading services, could have any sinister. . 
motive in view. True, he was often observed to ‘steal. 
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a tender glance on her, and to pay more attention to 
her than to the old man. But his regard and devo- 
tion towards her beloved grandfather expiated every 
crime in her eyes. If any suspicion of his views occa- 
sionally crossed her mind, she stifled it by the thought 
that he was more an object of pity than of anger. A 
man who was extremely attached to her, and who was ready 
to lay down his life to oblige her, should not be hated 
for doing s0. To punish him, because he could not help 
loving her, would be a perversion of justice. She thought, 
she would give him no encouragement, and by that means 
extinguish his passion. She also remembered her husband's 
theory that the two sexes, if constantly allowed to see each 
other, as among Europeans, would cease to feel any illegi- 
timate desire for each other’s company suchas they do when 
the one is entirely confined in the zenana. It was simply 
her coyness, reasoned Bhooboneshoree, which had fired 
the imagination and passion of Dwarik. If she allowed 
him opportunities of seeing and conversing with her in her 
grandfather’s presence, the enchantment lent by distance. 
would wear away, and he would become a happier and a 
better man. 

“In this frame of mind, it is no wonder that she inter- 
posed whilst her grandfather tracedDwarik’s genealogy from 
the time of Ballél Sen downwards. The old man, who was 
wholly governed by her, now received the young dandy’s 
attentions with the best grace in the world. By degrees, 
he came even to feel an interest in him, and to praise hita 
at times. > 

‘This young man,’ said he once addressing his favor- 
ite granddaughter, ‘is not so bad as the generality-of 
English-educated natives are. He has great respect for old 
age, and seems to know his own worth. I have no doubt 
he will celebrate his father’s sradh (funeral ceremonies, ) 
and his ancestors will obtain due oblations.- He is a nice 
young man. What do you say, child?’ : 

“ Dwarik’s eyes which had been deyouring Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s face during the preceding speech, hung on 
her lips at its conclusion. ‘ Yes, grandfather,’ said she, 
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_ “This excellent young man, being now admitted 
within her magic circle, left no stone unturned to obtain her 
favor. He would hardly allow her to perform any menial 
services towards her grandfather, taking all those duties 
upon himself. He anticipated her slightest wishes, and 
left nothing for her to do except such as no one else could _ 
do. If she was about to risc in order to fetch anything, 
he would immediately lay it at her fect. He always’ pre: 
ceded her into the room, and when he saw her coming, 
he carefully cleared the place and respectfully spread a 
carpet for her. When she rose to depart, Dwarik would . 
clean her shoes with his snow-white coat, and place them 
in a position in which she might easily put them on. 
‘The carpet-swas then carefully folded, and reverently 

laced apart, as if it had been sanctified by her touch. 
If she perspired, he would blow the fan over her. 
she wanted anything, he would respectfully hold it with 
both his hands, and would prefer to lay it at her feet. 
After she had finished feeding the old man, he would pour 
water on her hands in order to wash them clean. 

“ Bhooboneshoree was often annoyed at these atten- 
tions, but did not know how to get rid of them. She had 
thought that Dwarik’s mad passion would cool by fami- 
liarity, but it seemed daily to increase in intensity. She 
once detected him kissing her shoes. He would press 
to his bosom the carpet on which she sat. His eyes, while 
fixed on her face, would overflow with tears. She was at 
a loss to know where this passion would end. She found 
‘jt impossible now to aveid his company unless she dlis- 
continued her attendance on the old man ; and that could 
not possibly be done. She, therefore, cursed herself for 
allowing him to attend on her grandfather. One . day 
while she was engaged in conversation with the latter, 
Dwarik laid a rose at her feet. She affected not to notice 
it, but on the next day heaps of flowers were similarly 
offered. She did not know what to do. Her overpowering 
bashfulness as well as her disinclination to wound others’ 
feelings would not allow her to remonstrate with the young 
man even by her looks., Fearing they might.attract the oH 
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and then threw them away. Dwarik thought she had 
accepted her homage, and so went on covering her lower 
extremities with the same beautiful tokens of his perserver- 
ance in greater profusion than ever. At last vexed with 
herself, Bhooboneshoree one day rose to depart without 

_ disposing off the flowers, and the old man’s eyes fell 
upon the heap. He asked her who had given them to her. 
She said they belonged to Dwarik. ‘ But what does he 
do with so many flowers with which the Deity ought to 
be worshipped? Dwarik, without saying anything, left 
it to her female ingenuity to frame a suitable reply. 
Bhooboneshoree said that a young man at his father-in-law’s 
house was always fond of flowers. 

“ ‘Now I understand it,’ exclaimed the gctogenarian, 
addressing Dwarik. ‘You wish to present them to your 
wife. Very well, I am glad of it. You love your wife. 
Very well indeed! We have given you a very beautiful 
ea But you are yourself very handsome too. You 

ave asuperb figure, a nice complexion, a fine face, large 
eyes, joining brows, thin lips, a gorgeous pair of mus- 
taches! you are really a very handsome man, and any 
woman might fall in love with you. What do you think, 
my child ? F ; 

“The last question was put to Bhooboneshoree, upon + 
whom the eyes of Dwarik were now fixed with an anxious 
gaze. She slightly colored, and said she did not under- 
stand manly beauty. ; 

“You do understand it,’ said her grandfather laugh- 
ing, ‘but you are afraid to acknowledge that he is very 
handsome, and that every woman is in danger of falling 
in love with his face. Just .tell me what you think of 
him. Is he not.the most handsome man in this village? 
‘He may be,’ said Bhooboneshoree, ‘ but as I have not seen 
most people in this quarter, I cannot form any opinion.’ 

“The octogenarian then addressed Dwarik. ‘ Well, 
young man! we have given you a very beautiful wife. 

would have liked to keep her myself. Butno. You 
are welcome to take her, and any one else you like, except 
‘ this one’—~and he pointed his finger towards Bhoobon- 
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however prefer this one. But you cannot have her,— ° 
unless she likes: Well, my child,” said he turning to Bhoo- 
. boneshoree, ‘ would you like to take that handsome young: 
man for your husband? are ae 
“There was a simultaneous blush on the cheeks of 
. Bhooboneshoree and Dwarik. The inexorable old man 
went on ‘Ah! I see you like each other. Itis so natural. 
And he laughed at his own wit. : 
“From that day Bhooboneshoree ceased to touch 
Dwarik’s flowers. He sighed and wept as he pored his, 
daily offerings, but all to no purpose. At last, he took 
the bold step of dropping a letter with them. Her whole. 
frame trembled at sight of the note. Not knowing what 
to do, she took her grandfather’s leave to retire to her 
own room, and after a good deal of vacillation, she opened 
and perused the epistle. It urgently solicited a private 
interview on bussiness of importance connected with the 
happiness of his wife. Dwarik had thought that the tender 
heart of Bhooboneshoree would be touched by an allusion 
to his wife’s happiness which at this time was placed.in 
jeopardy. For im spite of extreme devotion and love 
which he affected for her, Kadumbinee could not bear 
to let her husband remain the whole day in Bhoobon- ° 
“eshoree’s company. He. assured her in return that -he 
attended, not on account of Bhooboneshoree but for the 
_ old man, who felt great interest in him, and would pro- 
bably leave a large legacy to him in case he did not flag ir 
his attentions. But it was not easy to convince a jealous 
wife ; and all his deep-laid plans were in danger of being 
blown away. Besides, Kadumbinee had now grown 
impatient to possess the splendid necklace, and even 
seemed to suspect that she had been so long deceived by 
vain promises. 

“ Bhooboneshoree was at a less what to do. She was 
not at all willing to grant Dwarik a private interview. She 
could not put any trust in the honor of a person who was. 
almost excited to frenzy by his passion for her. But her: 
cousin’s happiness was on the point of being -wreckeds 
From private enquiries she had learnt the splendid nee 
lace was a creation of Dwarik’s imagination. If.thi 
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‘ discovered by Kadumbinec, the result would be fatal to 


> 


their conjugal happiness. But should Dwarik present such 
a necklace to his wife, it would re-establish harmony 
among the married couple, and enable the husband to tide 
over the present danger. ; ; 

“As Bhooboneshoree considered herself to be the root 
of all the mischief, she thought it incumbent on her to 
procure such a necklace, and make Dwarik present it to 
Kadumbinee.. Finding no other means of raising the 
necessary funds, she resolved to prepare the required 
piece of jewellery partly out of the one her paternal 
grandfather had presented her at her marriage, and partly 
from the moncy left to her by her husband. But when 
she took the old ornament in her hands, its sight melted 
her heart ; involuntarily throwing it round her .neck, and 
pressing it to her bosom, she burst into tears. That neck- 
lace was associated with many a tender’ and sacred recol- 
lection which’ could never be forgotten. It had been 
devoutly kissed a departed husband, and fondly licked 
by a lovely child. It recalled the remembrance of her 
husband leading her to the altar, and his offering her since 
the incense of love and adoration. It recalled the memory 
of her child playing on her breast, and clasping her neck 
in an ecstacy of joy and affection. Tears ran down her 
cheeks’ in streams, which she found herself helpless in 
stemming, It tore her heart to demolish an ornament thus 
endeared and hallowed. 

“So she put her treasure in her box again. But how 
to raise the funds necessary for the purchase of a necklace 
for her cousin whose happiness she had destroyed. Again 
she threw open the box and took out the jewel-chain. She 
wished to present it entire. For, she could not bear the 
idea of separating the pearls, each of which was pregnant 
with so many associations. Unfortunately, it did not 
answer the description which Dwarik had given to his 
wife. Besides, her necklace, being well-known, would 
be easily detected. She, therefore, conquered her reluc- 


‘tance, and proceeded to demolish the necklace. While 


doing so, she closed her eyes that they might not witness 
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of -demolition was completed, she ‘opened her ‘eyes, ‘and 
with horror perceived the token of her hysband’s love 
and of her child’s affection lying in ruins’ at her feet. 
One by one, she raised each pearl to her lips, and, drowned 
in tears, she put the bare string in her box, as if unwilling 
-to part with a relic so precious. The pearls fell much 
short of the requisite number, yet she thought she 
would do well to keep a few, though the purchase 
of the remainder threatened to exhaust the whole of 
her little fortune, She then took out the string from 
the box, and passed it through’ three pearls whiclr 
used to hang just in the middle of her breast. As they 
were the largest and most valuable of the whole set, she 
repented of the.act, and was going to replace them with: 
three others, but her fingers refused to obey her will. 
‘J will keep one of these,’ said she, and her fingers drew: 
out a pearl from each side, leaving the middle one un~ 
touched. She felt.a longing to keep also the lowest 
pendant sanctified by lips so dear to her. But she ‘knew 
not where her temptation would end. Therefore, with 
a resolute effort, hastily shutting the box with a single 
pearl in the string, she collected the ruins of her necklace 
and left the room. : 
_” “Tn a few days, a maid servant whom she had secretly 
entrusted with the duty handed to her a splendid neck- 
lace, and whispered to ‘her that the jeweller demanded 
a thousand Rupees for the additions and repairs he had 
made. For a moment her face became pale, as she thought 
that her folly. in accepting the admiration of young mer 
was dbout to deprive her mother of the only support,» 
which she had counted upon in case of affliction. Then 
slowly retiring to her room, she brought out the sum 
demanded, and made it over to the abigail. zed 
“The next difficulty was to send the piece of jewellery: 
to Dwarik, and induce him to accept it. “This task. she 
entrusted to the gentle and pretty Radhica, who, as observed: 
before, was extremely attached to her, and considered 
her as her guide, philosopher and friend. Being, more- 
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lady. Ofcourse she was enjoined to cternal secrecy, and . 
desired to use all her influence over her brother-in-law . 
in order-to bring the affairs to a satisfactory conclusion. 
She: accordingly waited upon the latter. Dwarik could 
not be prevailed upon to accept the necklace. He ad- 
mired Bhooboneshoree’s generosity, and even shed tears to 
learn the stress to which she had been driven. He was 
ready, he said, to wreck his future happiness rather than 
accept so rich a present from a lady towards whom he 
was already bound by many unrequited obligations. It 
was rather his duty to give than to take, but as his cir- 
cumstances did not then allow him to make a present, he 
would rather die than accept a gift of a pecuniary character 
from her hands. Radhica pleaded the cause of her sister 
and Bhooboneshoree with ability. Dwarik seemed to hesi- 
tate, and at last replied that he would keep the ornament 
for the present, his final acceptance depending upon the 
result of his interview with the donor. 

“When Radhica reported this on her return, Bhoobon- 
eshorce did not appear to be satisfied with the result of 
the negociation. She was especially unwilling to hazard 
a private meeting with Dwarik, but as Radhica was not 
aware of the secret cause of her aversion, she urged upon 
her to grant it at an early day. They then separated, 
Bhooboneshoree promising to take the matter into her 
consideration. 

“ Several days passed away, and yet Bhooboneshoree 
would not consent to a private interview. By this time 
the month of her promised stay had passed away, but her 

- grandfather, as will afterwards appear, detained her on 
one pretext or another. The misunderstanding’ of Dwarik 
with his wife threatened every day to lead to total disrup- 
tion. The old man began to like him more and more, 
and allowed him a place near his favorite granddaughter’s 
seat. His attentions towards her became more intense, 
and not a day passed in which his eyes, as he gazed on her, 
were not filled with tears. His health too suffered, and 
it was generally remarked that he did not take half the 
food that he formerly used todo. His constant quarrels 
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young ladies,-and even whispers went round among 
the old. 

“Tt was at.this time that Bhooboneshoree -paida — 
night visit to Chunder in his room, as has been already 
stated. I will now proceed to relate what happened at 
that interview.” : 


A SMILE. 
1. 


: coum is the bosom of the stream 
In summer’s beautcous prime ! 
The hushed wind sudd’nly wakes and breathes 
The scent of od’rous thyme ! 
Faint ripples run across the wat’rs 
; So cool and clear withal ; 
And moonbeams thro’ the twinkling leaves 
Upon the wavelets fall. 


2. 


T no’er had seen a scenc like this, 
And thought I ne’er should see, 
Till a bright face rose in my sight 
And seemed to smile on me. 
The smile, the moon-lit wave, are both 
So tender, sad, and sweet, 
Tl ne’er forget the onc or t’other, 
So long this heart will beat. SA Se 


Gorata Krisuya Guosit. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS AS A TEST 
FOR THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


By a Mapras Grapvuatr. 


MPHE EXISTING machinery by which England gives 

rulers to India has for many years been on trial. 
It is time the results of that trial should be summed up, 
and the system approved and continued or condemned and 
discarded. ‘The whole subject has been reviewed in an 
article in the current number of the Edinburgh Review on 
Competitive examinations as a test for the Civil Service 
of India. So'great is the interest in it of many classes in 
the United Kingdom—not to say of both the British. and 
Indian nations—that the paper has been not only largety 
read, in so much as to necessitate a second edition of the 
number of the periodical. containing it, but has excited 
much discussion. The writer strongly maintains that the 
examinations now conducted in England have failed to 
secure the best men for the Service, or even tolerably 
competent men ; and considers it necessary that impor- 
tant alterations sliould be made in the subjects of the 
examinations, and in the manner of conducting them, and 
that competition should be open only to candidates previously 
nominated by the Secretary of State for India. He thinks 
it also necessary, that successful candidates at the first 
examination should be made to go through a regular 
College course, during the term of two years for which 
they remain in England before being sent out to India, on 
service of course. ‘There are those that fall in with and 
those that oppose, these views, but the opinion of, the 
majority seems to be in favor of the sentiments expressed 
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the natives of this country have the greatest interest. Thé 
government of this vast dependency of the British crown 
is entrusted to a thousand Civilians who are almost. the 
irresponsible rulers of this country. There are, to be sure, 
the several Local Governments, the Supreme Government, 
the Home Council of India at the head of which is the 
Secretary of State, and, lastly, Parliament, whichis the final 
arbiter of the destiny of India, and are invested with 
authority to control and direct the powerful Civil Servants 
themselves. But what is the personnel of these bodies? 
_ Almost all these centres of power are composed of Civilians 
themselves, or are, more or less, subject to their influence. 
The majority of the Council of the Governor-General are 
Civilians ; so are that of the Councils of Madras and 
Bombay. The Lieuttenant-Governors who are set to govern 
three of the most important grand sub-divisions, into which 
British India is divided for administrative purposes ; the 
Chief Commissioners of the minor, but most promising 
Provinces ;—all belong to the Civil Service. Thus, in India, 
the members of the Covenanted Civil Service are in every 
sense the actually governing race. From the position of an 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate, the Civilian occupies ~ 
successively all the higher positions, even to the top of the 
ladder. When, therefore, the question is how best the interests 
of the state can be served, whether by admitting candidates 
for this Service by competition, as heretofore, or by the old 
system of nomination, which competition has now replaced, or 
by any other method, surely it is one, the solution of which 
is to decide the fate of us all and of our country. 

Within living memory our country has never been 
completely well governed. It is true, that we have en- 
joyed peace and the blessings of a settled rule, a rule 
‘whose intentions towards its subjects have always been 
good, even during the stormy times of the Mutiny of 1857. 
But our rulers belong to a foreign race. They are many 
degrees removed from us in civilization. Their modes of 
thought are somewhat different from our's. As adversity 
is teaching us good sense, so prosperity has made many of 
them neglect, to our prejudice, the responsibility that rested 
ee tane att thicvact Empire. The result has been, 
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that India has felt. the evils of a foreign government ; for 
she first time so, in the thousand years which have elapsed 
since first, in modern times, the stranger proudly trod her 
soil. Herformer Mussulman masters,—some of whom cared 
more for the gratification of the most frivolous demands of © 
the inmates of their Harem, than for the weal of their . 
subject millions, while others hunted infidel men for plea- 
sure as the English gentleman of William the Conqueror’s 
time hunted the rabbits in his warren,—left not in her 
sons energy or vitality enough to think of her wrongs, 
or “get up,” soto say, a consciousness of their position. 
With the iron rod of the oppressor smiting you, it was 
not a time, and there was, indeed, little leisure, to indulge 
in sentiments of freedom. During those troublous times our 
bleeding forefathers—deprived even of thé security and 
ordet of the palmy days of the Mogul Empire—gradually 
unlearned all the remains of knowledge that old tradition 
had brought them down, in successive stages, from the days. 
of the Vedas, and the days when the Kshatriya Kings of 
Oudh and Hastindpura reigned in all their glory.—Then 
India was the wonder of the world: but why brood over the 
long long past? In our present enquiry itis just necessary 
to observe, that in the scanty materials we now possess for 
a History of this country in the pre-British times, we cannot 
point to an entire century of uninterrupted good fortune. 
Settled government, indeed, was often so bad, that all hope 
day in anarchy and confusion, and of both these—fortunately 
or unfortunately to individuals according to circumstances, 
—there was enough. After a considerable period of special 
confusion the country passed into the hands of the British, 
_ whose long years of éffort at length gave it quiet. The 
internal administration under the new régime was little 
superior to that of the native Government it supplanted ; 
and even a perfect administration would be too costly at 
the price of loss of national co-operation and loss of regard 
for the people’s feelings and opinions. The British excelled 
Mogul and Hindu, in war and diplomacy ; but the agents 
ofa Merchant-Company couldnot easily betransformedinto . 
territorial administrators. They bungled, blundered and 
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however, the people were glad enough to be content. But 
along qiet brought on discontent—made she Perle feel the 
evils ofthe newrule. TheBritish as a suffetmnly progressive 
race, gradually educated themselves in the art, of .govern- 
ing an eastern possession. They rectified their former 
mistakes, improved their old machinery. Great advances 
in good administration have been made since the agents 
of a Warren Hastings scourged the land. Still the discon- 
tent continues ; grows, rather than abates. For though 
the Civil Service within the last forty years is mich 
superior to its predecessor, the desires of the people 
have proportionately been more-ambitious than of yore— 
their aspirations have been kindled by several generations 
ofa stable apd progressive civilized government. im- 
provement in adininistration has not quite kept pace 
with the march of Human Wishes. 

All this establishes the point, that the prosperity 
of India and her teeming millions greatly depends upon 
the test adopted for the choice of Civil Servants. It 
may: be otherwise, when we get a real and thorough 
constitutional government, or a supreme national Parlia- 
ment. That that consummation is our most cherished 
aspiration we frankly avow. To expect, or even to hope 
for, it at the hands of our British rulers of the present 
generation is, we fear, rather premature. Politics is not a 
dream, but a stern matter of fact. Weought to be strictly 
rational in order to be successful. We must be moderate, 
perhaps, to be capable of vigorous united action. It may, 
after all, be true what Englishmen say, that our country 
is not, at present, ripe for a national government. But 
this does not, in any way, imply that we should be satis- . 
‘fied with absolute despotism. 

Tt is acknowledged in the highest and the most 
authoritative quarters, that the Natives of this country are _ 
entitled to a voice in the government of this Empire, 
and we should endeavour to procure the practical recog- 
nition of this important admission in the machinery for 
governing the country. The first step, however, is for 
us—instead of indulging in broad, not to say sensationg) 
sentiments, and sketching out the plan of a 
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government—to try to understand the faults of the present; 
system, and suggest whatever may tend to improve, but 
not shake, that system. The plan of governing India 
by introducing every year a number of fresh men from 
Europe, and investing them with all the superior fune- 
tions of government, cannot be unobjectionable. But 
we doubt much whether any very different practical 
system can be devised, a system, that is, which will be 
acceptable to the English nation. All-the evils - that 
are the product of a foreign government, are due, to 
some extent, to the incapacity in the ruler to under- 
stand the wants and the requirements of those who obey 
him, to a want of mutual understanding between the go- 
vernor and the governed. But it is next to impossible that 
a person born in Europe, bred and educated there, in an 
entirely different atmosphere, should well comprehend and 
sympathise with the social and the political traditions, the 
laws, the customs and the manners of the various races and 
tribes over whomhe would be called onta exercise authority 
inthe far East. He would look, under thecircumstances, as 
awkward as one, who might be introduced to the Antipodes, 
through the Earth’scentre. We should not, therefore, be 
surprised if there turn upmany. failuresin the Civil Service. 
How the necessary evil can be mitigated, will be consi- 
dered in another part of this paper. What is here sought to 
be impressed upon the mind of the detractors of the new 
class of Civil Servants, is that shortcomings in the latter 
are to be expected. But a comparison is instituted be- 
tween the old servants of the East India Company and 
the Civil Servants admitted since the introduction of the 
competitive examinations as a test. for the. Service, and 
the result is declared to be in. favor of the former. If this 
be true, the inferiority of the present test will be clearly 
established ; though it may not follow, that the old system , 
of nomination would work equally. well, under the minis: 
ters of the crown, and under the altered circumstances, 
as.it is believed in certain quarters to have done.. But the 
distinction thus drawn, and the palm of superiority awarded 
to the nomination men of old, seem to us to be not only 
without foundation; we even suspect that, under an 
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_ impartial consideration of the facts, the decision ‘may ‘havé 
to be reversed. 

From the circumstance that India made steady pro- 
gress under the rule of the East India Company, that 
taxation was light and the people happier in those days, 

_ the conclusion has often been drawn that the old Civil 
Service was better organized than the new one, and that 
the old Civilians belonged to a superior order of creation. 
Admitting the fact, that India was more prosperous during 
the second quarter of this ‘century, which indéed cannot 
be gainsaid, we certainly hold the inference drawn there* 
from hasty and erroneous. The truth is, the East India 
Company were originally a mercantile body, and even in 
their best days of prosperity and glory, when they had 
become a great political and governing power, they never 
lost their distinctive character of merchants. The finances 
of India, when not burdened with the demands of ambitious 
proconsuls like Dalhousie, strong in ministerial influence 
and the support of a demoralized public opinion, were. 
generally managed by them in a creditable way. Compared 
with the government under the Crown, their management 
even chilies es admiration. The Court of Directors 
took so much real interest in the affairs of India, and 
bestowed so much of their time upon them, that they were 
familiar with every nook and corner of the Indian adminis+ 
tration. Since the day when the direct government of 
India was assumed by the great national Council of Great 
Britain, Indian matters have become mysteries in Europe s 
and there has been nothing corresponding to the supervi- 
sion exercised during the Company’s régime by the 
Court of Directors. The result is a preceptible decrease 
in administrative efficiency. Want of supervision and 
control was an easy road to careless expenditure, and 
careless expenditure has led to excessive taxation. Mean: 
while, the British politician’s brain has been working to find 
out the disease—not to much purpose. So mysterious have 
matters become ! And those who have contributed to this — 
state of things, do, naturally, all in their power to throw 
more gloom into the cloud of mystery. The India, Coun* 
cil which was substituted for the old Court of Direeteps; 
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has failed to answer its purpose ; and Parliament has - 
too much’ ‘to do for its constituents, to spare time and 
energy to attend to the wants and condition of a vast, it 
may be, but a remote dependency. This is the real secret, 
if it is a secret at all, of the former prosperity of the land 
and the subsequent change in its condition. The change 
is considerable, though distance may have lent some. 
enchantment to our view of the past, leading us to paint the 
days of the good old Company in rather brighter colors. 
But surely the Old Civilian should not be allowed to add 
feathers to his cap of glory, for what was done at the advice 
and under the orders of the supervising body in England. 
We will be going equally far from the truth if we 
do not admit that much in the development of the — 
material resources of India, and in thé progress of the 
people from the condition in which they were found in 
the last century to their present position,- especially in 
the establishment of peace and security from all fear of in- 
jury to person and property, was due to the servants of 
the Company. English education, indeed, which is one of 
the greatest blessings, the only unmixed good we have 
derived from the British rule, was commenced as an indi- 
genous movement*, assisted by non-official European bene- . 
volence, and next taken in under the protection of liberal 
statesmen, against the loud opposition of a majority of the 
Civil .and Military Services. The Company at first ac- 
quiesced in it in fear and trembling, and next generously 
cherished and promoted it with confidence and pride. The 
existing system, with its high schools and colleges, both 
private and public, but all subject to inspection, and its 
central examining boards at the several Presidencies,—a 
system which has done much to diffuse high education 
among the people—was formed and matured by the Court 
of Directors. The great educational progress made by our 
countrymen under the Court’s famous Despatch of 1855, 





® See, in corroboration, Mookerjee’s Magazine No. IV., for Novem ber 
1872. Art. “ Early Native Education under British Auspices”—a faithful 
history of English Education in Bengal by one of its earliest. and still 
distinguished fruits ——-EpITok. : 
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‘is due entirely to themselves, and their national partiality 
for higher education. The grand system of thy Railways, 
and other grand: inventions of modern science, whatever 
their developments since, originated under their auspices 
with Lord Dalhousie. But the fact is nevertheless true - 
_ that the nomination civilian, patronized us and did a great 
deal to improve our condition. The greatest of all his, 
merits was his kindness towards the people and his affabi- 
lity. Though erroneous in his ideas of justice, which he 
considered was something different from law and estab- 
lished rules,—a valgar notion of what is called equitble or 
untechnical justice i. the admirers of this principle—his 
intentions were nearly always above reproach. He was 
according to his lights, though these were not of the best, 

a friend of thé people. It is not to be presumed that, in 
all those ‘days, the people were perfectly happy. We 
might then, on the contrary, have witnessed a state of 
things, from which, with our refined ideas of freedom, our 
minds would revolt. The sufferings to which a revenue 
defaulter was exposed by the Subordinate Revenue officers, 
and the still greater hardships to which these officers in 
their turn were subjected by the Soldiers and Sepoys of 
the Regiments, that were constantly passing and repassing 
in those days, are immortalized in the household tales of 
the Hindus, who repeat them for the information as well 
of inquisitive boys, as of University graduates in the full 
height of their success, fresh from Mill on Liberty and on 
Representative Government, their minds made up on the 
propriety of Woman’s Suffrage. Such must naturally 
have been the state of things when law was set aside - 
for what was called justice. Now, in the eighth decade 
of the nineteenth century, if a thousandth part of the 
freaks of authority which were then endured by the people, 
were perpetrated, there would be aloud cry of lamentation, 

if not protest, throughout the length and breadth of the land.. 
The sleepless Argus of the Amrita Bazar Patrika who 
watches over our Indian fold, would sound the alarm so . 
as.to be heard in the recesses of official heights. The. 
Hindu Patriot, our national champion for the last twenty: 
years—the brightest period of our modern national-exg 
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tence—would strike his powerful band to the old tune of 
denunciation of Personal Government. Maga would 
hardly forget to bring forth her seasonable brood of 
lyrical anathemas and scathing satires by Babu Ram Sharma 
and vers de société by Y.C.D. And the whole would be so 
promptly echoed by the Native Opinions of Madras and 
Bombay, the bold and plucky Guzrat Mitra, and the Native 
Press generally, that soon enough the oppressor would 
be brought to his senses. 

Those were different times. The Hindu had just 
then only exchanged one mixed domination in which he 
had a full share, in which his local self-government 
was left untouched, for an entirely alien despotism, very 
strong and grasping, which so soon as it firmly established 
itself, degraded him politically, turning him out of the 
higher offices, civil and military. Then, the process of 
dissolution of the vast fabric of the Mogul Empire had 
entailed on the land its peculiar evils of constant war and 
general anarchy. When the country passed into the hands 
of the British, it was in a disturbed state, in so much that 
our grandfathers might not have even dreamt, that in 
the course of less than three quarters of a century, the land 
of turmoil, as it was then, would be restored or reduced 
to perfect calm. It was a time to work harmoniously 
with the stranger. That state continued for long, long years. 
For, when the British had secured for the people the in- 
estimable boon of immunity from external invasion and 
armed aggression generally, it still remained to annihilate 
the numerous smaller, but none the less mischievous, fry 
of Thugs and gangs of dacoits. Besides, having during a 
virtual interregnum extending through generations, lost 
their memories of better times, and longing for rest at any 
cost, they were partly well satisfied with their condition. 
Now and then they might have been frightened at a mission- 
ary, or at the missionary enterprise of a Civilian, but such 
tendencies in their officers were always promptly checked 
by the Superior Authorities, who considered the maintenance 
of peace to be of the greatest consequence. With contented, 
or at least seemingly contented, subjects the Collector 
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ruler, which means nothing more than a well-intentioned 
despot. Such was the Civilian of old. It ‘may well 
be doubted, whether he has not received rather more ; 
than his due credit for a state of things, which was 
simply natural.. The face of things has now changed.3. 
and we see that the Old Anglo-Indian has become as 
ynuch opposed to native interests as the New Civilian, 
if not more so: Competition-wallahs, as the new 
class of men are called by the Anglo-Indian Press,—and 
we. will borrow that convenient term—have hardly yet 
made up their way to the highest situations ; and India still , 
is,to a certain extent, under the Old Civilian’s government. 
The fact is apparent, so apparent we really wonder how 
people. fail to see it, that the good old ruler became an 
’ ‘uncompromising foe no sooner he was opposed, however 
legitimately or righteously. He still loves his untechnical 
justice, his demi-official correspondence, and, above all, 
native flattery. You call for law, publicity, and make bold. 
to criticize. ‘The native,’ he says, ‘has become impudent ; 
English education has spoiled him ;’ or, he hopes, he is 
mistaken, and would fain insinuate that the educated Indians 
are not to be taken to represent the feeling of the country, 
on the plausible ground that they and the uneducated 
classes live in different worlds of thought. The writer in 
the Edinburgh Review laments the falling off in the esprit 
de corps of the Civil Service. This looks very much like 
the sentiment of a shrewd retired Anglo-Indian. This 
esprit de corps, this free-masonry which would not allow 
one member of the Service speaking ill of another, however 
depraved and unworthy that other might be; which makes 
it incumbent upon every Civil Servant not only to preserve 
a complete reticence as to the faults and even the iniquities 
of his brethren, but also to aid and assist every brother in 
getting out of scrapes and difficulties ; which has obtained 
for that noble Service such epithets as “ heaven-born,”’ 
&c, ; it was this esprit that has been the bane of India 
since the commencement of British supremacy. . The Civil 
Servant is not a member of a mercantile body, or the 
military profession. His functions are political and ‘judi- 
cial, revenue and administrative. His object should :be: 
9 SAU 
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the happiness of the people at-large, whose servant, in 
a high sehse of the term, he is. Though appointed by the 
government, he is appointed to hold the balance be- 
tween the Crown and its subjects. Though all chosen from 
the same Service, each man is expected to perform fear- 
lessly, boldy, and, above all, impartially the different duties 
of his station. These duties are. sometimes of the most 
dissimilar and even opposite kinds. The Civilian may be 
raised from the position of a Joint-Magistrate to that of 
a District Judge, and he would have to exchange, for his 
. former duties, the duty of criticising and controlling the 
proceedings of a Chief Magistrate whom but the day 
before he had been assisting. Far from being a body 
that requires esprit de corps on the part of its members, 
-the Indian Civil Service is one in which impartiality should 
be cultivated to the prejudice of every other quality, in 
which, indeed, the esprit de corps would be fruitful of 
endless mischief and enormous injustice. All the old 
servants of the Company, however, were more or less 
imbued with this spirit. All the service moved as one 
man,—whatever differences there might be between indi- 
vidual members, or the several parts of this vast machine, 
being adjusted by compromise. The Assistant in the 
remotest corner knew that, five years thence, he would 
surely be a Joint Magistrate of a favourite station, and 
if the limited European Society might make him feel lonely 
there, he was buoyed up by the expectation that before 
long the restrictions on the settlement of Europeans would 
be completely washed away. If Brown, Member of the 
Revenue Board,wanted a munsiffship to be given to an East 
Indian hanger-on, he could manage it by a private let- 
ter to brother Jones; and if Jones desired to get the sentence 
he had passed upon a turbulent Tahsildar, confirmed by the 
Higher Authorities, that too was not beyond his power, 
for Higher Authorities, whatever they looked on paper, or 
in the Gazette and the statute book, were no other than 
Brothers Robinson, Smith & Co. If a zemindar was sus- 
pected of having committed Dacoity, the Magistrate might 
make sure. if he liked. before committal. that the prisoner 
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help quietly smiling when the prisoner’s ignorant counsel 
reserved his defence for the Sessions. Omnipotent “demi- 
officials,” again, what could they not do? These. were 
the results of a false notion of attachmenit to the Service, 
and in this, many a time, the Civilian had-to swerve from 
his allegiance to his God and his king. : 
; Far from regretting, then, the falling off in the un- 
happy esprit de corps of the Civil Service, we would hail such 
a good sign of better days to come, with interise pleasure 
and satisfaction ; but we really doubt whether there has 
been any perceptible change in the desired direction. 

In speaking thus freely of the Old Civilian and his 
false notions of justice and his party spirit in behalf 
of his eolleagues of the Service, we do not mean it to be 
inferred, that? the New Civilian is free from these fatal 
weaknesses. The one and the only way in which competi- 
tive examinations have failed, is in not bringing out a better 
article than the old one. The Competition-wallah has got 
almost all the vices of the Old Civilian. He is generally 
more educated, and, of course, better able to look at things 
in their proper lights. But he is obstinate, unsympathizing, 
exceedingly proud, and, from a thorough contempt for his 
superiors, regardless of check and authority. No doubt 
some of the bad lessons of the Old School, called the tra- 
ditions of the Civil Service, taught him in the very be- 
ginning of his Indian career by elderly men with grey 
beards, have contributed to spoil him. But he is himself 
to blame for acting up to these lessons, and for his origi- 
nal vices. Some few men, however, rise above them, 
and prove, what the world has now taken for granted, 
that an intelligent man is ordinarily a safe administrator. 
For the rest, the new class being as yet only in the 
subordinate ranks of the Service, it would be premature to 
say anything else about them. 

The simple-truth of the matter is, that the very 
system of governing India by fresh men imported from 

ngland annually is, in itself, a huge anomaly, and thatif 
the necessity for this system be admitted,—as we cannot 
but admit it, to some extent, at present,—there are some’, 
necessary evils tobe endured. There are, however, G&hg?: 
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evils flowing from imperfect ‘education, absence of check, 
and esprit. de corps, which are remediable and ought. 
to be immediately remedied. After all, though competition 
has not been a thorough success, it has been better than 
an absolute failure. Under these circumstances, we should 
try to find out the method by which Competition-wallahs 
may be made better administrators, that is, find out the 
defects in the present -examinations and the other preli- 
minaries adopted before sending out passed candidates to 
India to enter upon their duties. 

We are glad we are now come to a subject, on which 
we have the good fortune to agree generally with the 
Edinburgh Review. We consider it immaterial, whether 
the present curriculum of studies for open competition is 
preserved, or whether a proficiency “in any articular 
branch of science or literature is required. For a Civil 
Servant in India, a knowledge, though not thorough, of 
different subjects will, we venture to think, be probably of 
more advantage, than a proficiency in one of the abstruse 
sciences, ‘or in classical literature. What we think 
necessary is, that a very high standard of English com- 
position and of moral philosophy and political economy as 
well asa tolerably good acquaintance with mechanics 
ought to be insisted on. There ought to be a minimum 
prescribed in these subjects which must be made compul- 
sory. A knowledge of the Vernaculars is what every 
‘Civilian pretends to, but what only a very few possess. 
The subsequent examinations should require a proficiency 
in some one at least of the Vernaculars. But the most 
important of all is a knowledge of law. An Indian 
lawyer is driven to distraction by having to study and 
master the principles of so many Codes, ancient and mo- 
dern, Europeanand Native, and there are, indeed, very few 
even in the bar that possess that knowledge. To an Indian 
‘Judge, a general acquaintance with the laws of England 
both as administered in Courts of Equity as in those of 
‘Common Law, and with the principles of Jurisprudence, 
is as necessary as a mastery over the laws of Manu and 
the Sages, the Hedaya and the Shara, and the interpreta- 
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contained in the Indian Reports, ‘ever increasing in bulk, 
and the Regulations and Acts. .A legal examination in 
all these branches for the Civil Service candidates will 
make them better judges, and they will then feel them- 
selves at home in the discharge of their functions in India. 

But the greatest defect lies in the restriction as to 
age. There ought to be an end to the system of raw 
youths, without any acquaintance with the world or with 
the educational institutions of Great Britain, being sent 
out to actual service at once. The Edinburgh only points 
out the most proper remedy, when it insists upon their 
attendance at one of the English Universities, during 
the two years which they are now allowed to idle away. 
They must be allowed to take every opportunity to asso- 
ciate with the Indian administrators in England. The 
maximum age for admission must at least be raised to 
twenty three, that more chances may be given to competi- 
tors from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Probably it’ will also be desirable to make them attend, on 
their arrival in India, some coflege to learn the Vernaculars 
and the manners and customs of the Indians, before they 
are thrown upon their duties. These precautions will go 
some way to improve the Service, but, we confess, wedo not 
see how any return to the old patronage system can have 
the desired result. 

_ The word patronage is one to which we have got the 
greatest aversion. The cause of this is certainly the abuse, 
by the authorities in this country, of this privilege in the 

‘case of the Uncovenanted Civil Service, and even in that of 
the higher branches of the Civil Service, to the short limit 
to which that privilege there extends. It is a matter of 
notoriety and a matter that has been productive of the most 
evil consequences, that the appointments in the Uncovenan- 
ted Service are not generally bestowed upon themost wor- 
thy. One who covets a position there, must pay regularly 
his Sunday visits to the head of the department, adopt the 
style of a domestic.servant to gain that officer's favor, in 
short, should demean himself to worship his would-be 
patron as a god in flesh and blood. No wonder that ‘from 
such meanness, honest and independent minds recoil. 
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Now a days one would rather choose a liberal profession 
than énter a service, to belong to which does not import 
any the least significance. It is all a question of being 
liked by one’s superior. By mere dint of solicitation, 
people, with very inferior qualifications, have managed to 
attain to the highest positions now thrown open to the 
Natives of India. We certainly intend no slight to the 
more deserving Uncovenanted Civil Servants, among whom, 
we admit, there are some very able men ; but we are con- 
fident, if such characters were themselves questioned, they 
would admit, that it would have been infinitely better, if 
an admission to that Service were regulated by competi- 
tive examinations,or some other method than that through 
which they entered. The evil has not been unperceived. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan maintained this- very principle 
before the Financial Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Sir George Campbell understood the evil in 
all its magnitude, but, as was usual with him, he substi- 
tuted a’measure that aggravates more than it remedies 
the old mischief. = 
India can never be said to be administered in accordance 
with the universally recognized principles of good govern- 
ment, until the Natives have their legitimate part in the 
management of their country ; and this, as we have remark- 
ed in a previous part of this paper, is now admitted in the 
highest quarters. The sole question is how this share is to 
be allotted to the people of India? in what shape and to what 
extent ? As to the practicability, or even expediency of 
having anything like a national parliament, we expressed 
- our doubts before ; and after all, a representative Legisla- 
ture may do great good but not all the good desirable: 
A share in the executive administration, in the actual 
government -of Provinces and Districts, will, we believe, 
for some time to come, be worth far more. For 
this purpose, every opportunity should be given to 
enable Natives of India to enter the Covenanted Civil 
Service. To choose the men by some sort of competitve 
examination is, we think, the right course. But the 
privilege given us at present of competing in England 
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may be tempted by the prospects of a glorious career, (they 
sometimes prove illusory.) to muster courage enough to 
go to England, putting themselves to all the necessarily 
large expense and the inconveniences of the journey, yet it 
is clear that for one who comes to that resolution, and has 
-the means to carry it out, there are twenty, perhaps 
worthier men, kept away by a dread. of being outcasted, 
or for, what is worse because unconquerable, want of 
means. We have read in an extract from a speech by 
an Indian Missionary in England that the fact of poor 
Natives going to England and competing for the Civil 
Service is not highly relished by native nobles, and that 
a rich zemindar in. Calcutta refused to aid a promising 
youth who applied to the big man for this purpose. That 
may have been the feeling of an old aristocrat, though _ 
more likely of an upstart, selfish to the core, but we do not 
see, when the English middle and poorer classes are 
allowed the opportunity, what there is so hateful in the 
same classes of the natives to justify their practical exclu- 
sion by a system which in their case increases by far the 
expense and hardships and risks of the competition, and 
render the consequences of failure utterly blasting, socially 
and‘pecuniarily. Under any circumstances, it is not for 
the British goyernment to encourage-such notions. ; 
There are about a thousand offices reserved for 
the members of the Civil Service exclusively. Of these 
a fixed proportion may be thrown open to the Natives,and 
the proportion may be increased as time goes on, till it 
reaches a certain point beyond which the process cannot, 
for the present, be continued. This will be advantageous 
to the European competitor who will know the exact num- 
ber of places available to Europeans. In the case of natives, 
any of thef ollowing qualifications, as, that of having served 
Government or in certain capacities for a fixed term of 
years, ora practice at the bar for a certain period, may be 
required toentitle the candidate to appear at the competi- 
tive examinatition. The Examination should be held . 
in India, and a certain number of candidates may be 
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in England, and the number selected in India will simply 
supplenient the number of natives admitted in the ordinary 
way in England. 

These are, however, thrown out as hints, and it may 
be that, with more attention paid to the subject, we can bring 
out better suggestions. Englishmen themselves, if the 
have the will, will easily find out the way by which they 
may admit the Natives to the higher appointments in the 
Civil Service. 

We have.now reached the conclusion. To sum up in 
a word, our view is—that this competition has not proved 
a comparative failure, that with greater improvements 
and more precautions it is likely to be as effective a test 
as any test can be, thata return to the nomination 
system would be a backward step which ‘would necessarily 
cause evil, and that many of the evils in the administration 
may be Pemedied by a freer admission of Natives to the 
Service. Besides, by a division of power—the separation of 
the judicial and the executive service, for instance,—and 
by the remodelling of our legislative councils, all that is 
desired at present, may be obtained. 

The writer is aware, that he has not been able to do- 
full justice to this all-important subject ; but his object 
has been to place before the public a different view of the 
case from the one taken in the Edinburgh Review, and a 
view in which he fully confides. 


‘DHE DEATH OF HIPPOLYTUS. 
L 


LE me ! oh Lift me ! for the pains ‘rush though 
In spasmes ‘through my brain; - 
Dash’d by my horses:on the'reck, 
My hones are shatter’d by the:shock ; 
Behold me by a father’s curses slain ! 


I. 


Guiltless I suffer from a woman’s hate, 
Crush’d by a loathsome lie ; 
Tis known to all the powers above 
Tne’er returned Phedra’s love, 
Yet Jove permits me wretched thus to die. 


II. 


Oh curse unhappy ! oh sire deceived ! 
Behold the tears I weep! 
I cannot bear this racking pain, 
In kindness pierce me through the brain, 
Great Pluto lull me to eternal sleep ! 


Iv. 


A breath of perfume comes to cheer my soul! 
What goddess here I see! 
Diana, of the silver bow, 
Behold thy hunter laid thus low, 
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Vv. 
Groan, father groan ! thy son’s short life is o’er : 
Too late thou know’st the truth! 
Now clasp me to thy heart again, 
Within thine arms assuage my pain ; 
* See darkness comes to quench the eyes of youth ! 


VI. 


Oh, realms of Athens and of Pallas wise ! 
From ye for e’er I go ; 
My strength is past, my pangs are o’er ; 
For me, oh father! grieve no more; 
T leave for blissful vales this land of woe. - - 


CURIOUS MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE PALIA'S 
OF THE DINAJPUR DISTRICT. ‘ 





MmpuE Paliés of the District of Dinajpur in Bengal 
Proper exhibit as much festivity when marriage of ~ 
consequence takes place among them, as any tribe in any 
part of the country. Fortunately one happened while I 
was at Réiganj, and as the window of my little Bytakkhand* 
overlooked the very spot, where the festival was celebrated, 
Thad an opportunity of seeing the whole ceremony. Early 
_ in the morning of the grand festival day, a high pele was 
planted in the centre of the yard. of the bridegroont’s house. - 
A large assembly of people gathered under it, and pfepa- 
.yations were made for an illumination with blazing earthen ~ 
* vessels stuck up on bamboo sticks, torches, &e. e Palids 
» .of, other villages came to the feast in procession, each with 
-a water mug in his hand. Atsome distance from the pole 
~ they halted, and did not advance till a deputation was. 
sént to invite them to the feast. The Mandals and Par- 
_dhdns (that is, the elders) of the village seated themselves 
around and under the pole, and the rest of the villagers 
and the strangers at a little distance. One of those 
.- standing near the pole, who had a musical instrument, 
somewhat like a drum, now began to sound it, while 
the rest divided themselves into two parties forming two , 
circles, one within the other, round the pole, and facing each ° 
other. By each man putting his arms over his neighbours’ 
- shoulders, each circle formed a continuous human chain. * 
The members of the outer circle stood still, while those of 
. the inner, kept dancing and bowing in an orderly manner 
to those in the outer. Thus they continued at least three 
hours, and those who were not in the circle formed separate 
rings by themselves. Some of the Palids, who were desirous : 
_of exhibiting to the utmost their power and wit on the 
- festive occasion, went on positively for two or three hours, 
bending their bodies nearly to the ground, and raising, 
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‘them up again with such quickness, that it would be im- 
‘possible for any one who was. not accustomed to it to 
undergo the exercise continuously for so long atime. All 
the while the women were ata distance by themselves, 
and among them was the bride. When the beat of drum 
_and the gymnastics ended, they all sat downin a large 
circle; a great quantity of boiled rice was brought to them, 
in large baskets ( Changdries,) besides, a number of earthen 
vessels full of country wine or toddy (fermented palm 
liquor ) were distributed among them, and three or four 
large roasted sheep, which were immediately torn to pieces 
and devoured. For the drinking department they had a 
number of boys, who were fully employed it fetching water 
in large bardacks from the river Kulip (a branch of the 
Mahananda river,) and thus they finished their dinner. 
At night the pole and other parts of the bridegroom’s 
house were illiminated. The people seated thmslves in an 
orderly manner in the form of an Amphitheatre, the 
women forming a part of the circle separate from the men. . 
Several women with some brazen plates, ‘and conches kept 
‘continually playing onthe one and blowing the other, while 
two or three well-known and distinguished ‘performers 
amused the company with their feats of dancing. : 
The particular mode of dancing and the other ‘amuse- 
ments, I believe, have never been described. All who have ; 
seen these properly must be excused from giving a faithful | 
picture. When the dancing was at an end, they got the 
bridegroom up on the top of‘a hut, when the bride asked 
him to come down in the following words, “ eye Bye 
ART AH, SRA AT QPF y COTS CHART sR ME fir rE 
af aft” “Come, come! friend of my heart, come down, I 
will cook for yot and serve you and make for you crgfer jute. - 
cloth,” meaning I will serve you, my dear, work and drudge 
for you and supply. your wants, do you come down, ; 
2 ~ Umesn Cuaypra Gupta. ‘ 
Shatighur, Teotd. cot ; aot Rg 
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prayers, the children fail to seenj 

« Ki their — Now the system of sin 

“Boarding Schools is hateful to us #i} 
prejudices would be difficult toljjprry 

_ no doubt that it is in these poy that 

\ practically those a 
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. be astonished at this 
. this. Perhaps they will 
“the word “ play” ‘ought 
ol and Play’—that is the 


n 
at plays or w/ hes to play 
and, ,and—g/ aerally turns 
“se best players are often 
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bieger boy. ‘ 
sL01e Bisecouy ame of football, less skill; 
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~<dvery—wpat the* English call “ pluck” —ig > 
«+, as in this boy who takes up the huge 


vo run away with it, may be kicked fearfully by the 
dosite side. Then, they have meets for jumping where the 4 
\ boy or the little must jump or try to jumpover whatever 
is told. They have also running matches where all  / 
‘must run four or even six miles. All this, though it 
‘have something to do with their strength, endurance, 
‘en courage—what~@n it have to do with com- 
\? you ask, Well, F this way, that for all and 
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all the days of his life. J." 
Not only by the ments bput him, but evey#the } 
of his own household relue thtly blush for hint; 
“we come to/ihe grand difl, ce between ourselves and — 
the English ‘their Ladies, ‘ge rather: theig mothers. 
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the stioma thereof hangs%,dout him or is cast in : 
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Till an 1 aglishman iA years Oiimshis mother : 
has almost the sole him, and any nativd, gentle- - 


man who-has had {Me pritilege of living.in-omMiinglis 
fail gorerial Home, eta ai to have been ins- 
tructed ‘and del/Shted by the .jndicious care and kindness 
5 q % 
3 aifirst scrtibbed and cleaned, neatly dress- 
ed and thef&gbundled down to. prayers and breakfast. 
Generall thé tiniest sits the most demure at prayers on 
her mother’s‘lap and folds his orher little hands most 
reverentially to the one great Father of all, while the 
parents conduct the short service. \', 
3. And then on Sunday, how catéful the mother is that 
the children should listen to and learn innocent’ and 
delightful Bible stories, and sin# in concert pretty and . 
musical and never-to-be-forgotten hymns, often times 
repeated by the dying Englishman in his last moments. 
He never forgets these lessons of his youth, and, 
bad as he may be, he generally takes care to marry a 
religious woman who will certainly impart the same 
instruction to his children, while he, giving up playing 
Cards and Billiards on a Sunday, contents himself, as I said 


before, with whistling and rg# “ing secular books and papers, » 


two most indispensable réquisites for the Englishman. ¢ 


. But far be it from me to says the English are perfect. 

In fact, I think, when they are Wad they sin more bare- 
facedly and shamelessly than durselves, but here again 
. their peculiar manners, customs, and institutions come to 
their rescue. If the black sheep # in the Service he soon 
finds out it doesn’t pay: (as they call it.) If not in the, 
Service, he is ina se ete oh (hunt this word. up 
in the dictionary,) pertaps we ought to say he gets the 
cold shoulder (another yao 7” \xord,) 
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' . ‘Married gentlemen never, nvite him to their houses, 
“while the ‘better part, of the’ soung men keep aloof from 
iga, and see him alist before ;they let their mothers or 
sisters*talk to him. Moreover -there are always some men 
-about who will give the bln sheep a bit of “heir mind. 
When we improve (which we are fast d/ ng) we shall 
have one adyantaye over the English in be -y and mind. 
We sha}+fo use their own y , be a more even lot 
Look ¢¢ the English. Whic great big hulking fellows 
some of them look even ip-Znglish clothes, .(they’d look 
twice as big again dressed as a native). Look, again, and 
see what puny miserable little chaps otha's are, yet they 
must be the bravest, as they are always chdgen to ride the 
jumping races. a ats 
As for the difference in their minds, -let “Bearers and 
Kidmuitgars tell you about their masters, ; 

. How some of them, especially those who have been 
some time in the country, seldom if ever, say an unkind 
word to their servants, while others are seldom without 
kick, a stick, or an unkind word, or, 1 am sorry to add, an 
oath. This we can’t understand, but the Sahibs do. ‘What 
a d——d temper Robinson has! they say. Catch any 
ofthem living with a man that is always kicking up a 


row with his servants! Yet even in these cases, servants / 


can invariably get redress though the way they occa- 
sionally damage valuable English property in sets, which 
is almost irreparable, is enough to vex the heart of a 
Hindoo Saint, leave alone the irascible Englishman. 
Yet have [known many a gat man among the English 


give only a gentle admonition.and simply sigh, when the e 


careless servant had smashed some relic of the past; of wife 
or-child, which the great man would not have parted with , 
for thousands of Rupees. i 
But we see nothing of all this, their inner life, which, if 
we only knew something more of it, would simply be in-; 
valuable tous; all this being, on the contrary, viewed (but 
never thought of) only by low hirelings, incapable of dis- 
tinguishing vice from virtue,—fllows who don’t even care 
to speculate upon the differences ih manners and customs 
which tend to render. gae natioX greater than another. 
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’ As for ourselves, in cdhnection with the English, wav 
often wonder what is to be She end, or even middle, there- 
of. There is no doubt that’s greater part of the acide! 
servants of the Crown, from,opr clever and humane @8ver- 
nor General ¢nd Viceroy déwnwards, and a good. part of 
the more ent: isiastic of the younger men, have a most 
earnest and si cere desire to ensure the’ welfage-and hap- 
piness of this wonderful coufftay (as regardsresouregs, ) andj 
may we say,—people, likewise! There is no dogbt we 
may—we have been wonderfuyand shall be still more. so 
‘again, if€ even now we are not so. What shall we say to 
one of our natiombeing a high Wrangler at Cambridge, not 
to talk of thoseavho have distinguished themselvesin Com- 

etitive Examfxations, as also at the Bench and the Bar ? 
en that candc all this, can soon learn to do anything ;— 
learn to fight as well as to read. ; ; 
Bah! Bravery consists more in early education and 
reading than anything else. Let our sons travel and read 
unmythological, tales of warriors of all ages, including their 
own. Let them have play-grounds as well as schools, and 
bravery will as surely be developed as the butterfly. from 
the chrysalis. 
' The English are fast making us as rich and as learned 
as themselves, but will they always govern us? ia; 
‘* — Supposing in one of those would-be philanthropic 
whims and convulsions which they are liable to, they sud- 
“deuly washed their hands of us. What would be the 
result? How appalling the very thought to every true 
‘over of his country, indeed to every body, but the lovers of 
such anarchy as the world -ias seldom seen! Imagine the 
_ prospect, The Pathan, the Sikh, the Maharatta, the Nizam 
“would, each and all, arise fast and furious “to join the 
lreadful revelry.” The word would be passed—Death 
© the cow-eater and hog-relisher! Confusion take all 
tails, Telegraphs, and Bridges, and Buildings, that took as 
‘any millions to build as there are swarming inhabitants 
1 this great country! The Bhang and the Majum be 
lowed! How, at a, giveprsignal, all the fat would be 
1 fire, ‘and the Devil to fay ! What hurly burly, harum 
arum! Maybe, neither pal the iolater-gathering bells 
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chime, nor the muezzin awake the faithful to their matins. 
Nay, perhaps a worse, as yet-unseen unthought of, peril 
might arise. Look now at the intelligence, the number, 
power, and impudence of the low caste men among us. 
“The Pariah, the Moochee, the European’s ~ook-boy, and 
sweeper, and last, but by no means least, | e low native 
Christians, all we. paid, well fed, some of chem learned, 
‘and, abpve all, owing to their peculiar institutions, accus- 
tomed to combination—what might not these do! Indeed, 
from our experience of their short reign in 1857, we may 
be pretty sure of what they would do, so soon as they had 
the opportunity of having it all their own way. Many of 
these fellows, such exemplary lambs under British syay, 
directly that check on their passions is removed, would 
be let loose on society; and they would be sll-the more for- 
midable for the existence among our midst of such,—I trust / 
for the credit not of Hindu but of human nature, excep- / 
tional,—miscreants like the unsoldierly “ Soldier” who has 
scandalized the world by his communication to the Bomba 
Gazette, (itself no exponent of gentlemanly English feér- 
ing,) who would easily find themselves at their head. 


To be sure, it is almost comical to think of some of 
the possible consequences, were India resigned at the 
English. The Land of Caste might be eventually ruled by 
men of no caste. Fancy King Ramaswamy the First on 
the Peacock Throne of the Great Moguls or the far more~ 
ancient Rajahs of India ;—the hideously voluble and nasal 
sounding Tamil the polite language of the East! / 

And yet far more dreadful and astonishing things 
might arise if we were suddenly left to ourm:own unaided 
resources. We could not become Romans, but we mighy 
become Hindoo Grecians in religion—a name not unfamilia 
to our ears, and not by any means a new fangled term. | 

Why, in that contingency, happily without a rations 
foundation, of the British deserting us and leaving us in t} 
lurchy—after the manner they themselves were in anciei 
times served by their degenerate Roman masters,—ho. 
long would it be before Russia with her swarming arm} 
and still worse priestg would be upon us, and sweep t 
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land, and sweep away our religions of sorts. Think you 
that if the English Government were to enact an arbitrary 
lat (which they are quite strong enough to do) to the effect 
that all Government posts, save Military ones, should. 
be held generglly by Christians, they would not in a few* 
years numbe@ their converts by millions, whose sons 
would be as ¥4goted Christians as theff™orefathers were 
originally orthodox Hindoos and Mahomedans? Any 
body that doubts this is referred to the fact of how 
eagerly Government appointments and their attendant 
pensions are sought after. Mark, too, how, since the death 
of Runjeet Sing, immense numbers even of the Sikhs are 
becoming Moonahs. Well, Russia would as certainly pass 
the above enactment regarding religion and the Public 
Service as the English are certain not todo so. It would: 
do some of us no small amount of good for them to invest a 
few Rupees in histories of the Russian wars in, and Russian 
occupation of, Poland, Circassia, &c. 
Well, what eventuality or combination of eventualities 
Guld give India a strong Native Government? It is hard 
' to say, if the English Christian left us, what we could 
do. Suppose the moral Deist to take his place. He would 
~_favour neither Christian nor: Hindoo, Mahomedan nor 
Buddhist, but are we sure he is incapable of loving his own 
good and holy self rather too much at the expense of the 
Benighted? We may take for granted, he will not think 
of favouring the cow or any other animal, but we are in 
the dark as to his policy on the innumerable subjects which 
constitute the staple work of government. Then, has he had. 
any schooling? After all, he is, where not a school-boy, 
a mere Saint, and statesmanship is a business with sinners. 
Saints, where they have been vested with the civil power, 
have not, as a rule, been lenient to the sinners. But lam 
fighting a shadow by conjuring up the possibility of our. 
Latter-day Saints here ever having the opportunity of 
reforming a sinful world with endless frothy sermons and’ 
—the sword! The Ferazis, not to say the Wahabis, have 
far greater chance. : 
So let us march while others laugh. There are many 
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day. Let our children also be properly and vigorously 
educated. The race in these days is to the learned, in 
practical science especially. The wildest, most daring and 
unhesitating bravery, as we have lately seen, can do nothing 
against combination and Sniders. In a certury, perhaps, 
or less, if our young men would enlist free}; in the Army 
or the Voluntedrs, say, in corps to themse_/es, which the 
English would certainly allow us to do, owing to our greater 
loyalty, I say in that time, or perhaps wonderfully sooner, if 
deserted or left amicably by the English, we should be 
powerful enough to look on, while Sikh and Maharatta were 
weakening, or trying to exterminate, the cow-eating 
Pathan and Hindooised Mussalman, and—themselves after- 
wards. : 

> Our Sniders and rifled guns and,-above all; our - 
combination, could then make us masters of India, while 
our indifference or rather tolerance of all religions would 
enable us and our sons’ sons to keep it. 8 
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INDIAN MELODIES. 


TI. . 
WHEN THE MIDNIGHT OF SORROW AND CARE. 


HEN the midnight of sorrow and care 
Envelopes the heart with its gloom ; 
Oh resign not thyself to despair,— 
Let Faith’s torch-light thy pathway illume. 


On—on, still undaunted by fear, 

For the darkest night never will stay : 
Soon the sunlight of hope will appear, 

And the flow’rs of joy bloom in thy way. 


Ram Sarma. 


‘A VOICE FQR THE COMMERCE 4D MANUFAC- 
"TURES OF INDIA* 


SECTION Iil. 
THE present OF THE COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES OF INDIA, 


Parr I.—ComMERce. 
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“ A considerable portion of the capital employed in the India trade, is 
‘supplied by English werchants. They depute members of their firms or 
‘confidential clerks, to proceed to the Presidencics to establish commercial 
houses, and there to purchase and transmit produce to England, China, Aug- 
tmalia, and the East Indian Archipelago, and to obtain a market for English 
produce and manufactures, These gentlemen are assisted in duties so new 
to them by a cless of natives called Banyans."—J. H. Stocqueler’s India. 

I HAVE completed the retrospective accounts with 

which it was necessary to pave the 
way for the introduction of my subject, 
It has not been my object to do 
more than take note of the several facts of importance, 
and briefly interpret them to my countrymen, in order 
that such an interpretation may exercise a present as 
well as a future influence on the well-being of our 
- society. Though the sketches have necessarily been too 
rapid to satisfy curiosity on all points, enough has, I hope, 
been said, to give a tolerably correct idea of the state of 
things in the past, and to remove the prevailing scepticis# 
on the commercial enterprises and manufactural achieve- 
nents of our nation. In submitting those sketches,. it 
thas been far from my intention “to expatiate on our past 
‘glory,’”—an idle pastime which betrays a degenerate 


The value of tradi- 
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people: Inso far as I have seemed to indulge in it, I have: 
been led. to it in pursuit of a bond-side practical object, 
under the conviction that researches into the history of 
a nation are sometimes of great interest and present 
utility. The traditions of a people often exercise a consi- 
derable influence on their destiny. They {lp at once to 
devélop the endfy and call forth the a bition which 
elevate nations to greatness. The military traditions 
of France, who fought single-handed against all Eu- 
rope, for a series of years, with the most brilliant 
success on record, are the source from which her 
people chiefly draw their inspiration, and maintain them- 
selves as the first military nation in the world. The 
present. generation of the Natives, accustomed to regard 
education as the path to office only, may be'slow to per- 
ceive the advantages resulting from a retrospect of the 
exploits of their ancestors;—but the next generation, who. 
T trust, willbe educatett to feel a deeper sense of the national 
interests, may see the whole matter in a different light, and 
try to give a practical effect to their lessons. iy 
I have dwelt on the past of our Commerce and 
Manufactures. I now take up their 
present, and draw nearer the subject 
which I have undertaken to treat. Be 
it noted that I omit to take into consideration the inland’ 
trade of India, and propose to deal solely with her 
sea-borne traffic. In my attempt to point out the status 
of the foreign commerce of India atthe present day, it is 
vain for my European critics to accuse me of taking an 
one-sided and “ exceedingly gloomy view of the state of my . 
country”—of “ surveying as through a glass darkly.”* Let 
me once for all be understood to treat the matter exclusively 
from an Indian point of view. Native as I am, I am not con- 
cerned to look at it in any other light than that of a national 
question—a great social and political problem, on the so- 
lution of which depends our future greatness. Ishould not 
limit myself to a superficial survey of the state of things 
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around me, and fall into the common error of even my 
“countrymen, who, going merely by primé facie evidence, 
allow themselves to be imposed upon by the facts of 
the immense development of the commercial relations of ' 
India, the marvellous means of communication that have 
been opened ut, the unprecedented number of ships an+ 
nually visitin\gour ports, and thehigh f@mres to which our 
exports have reached. I should look beyond all this, and be- 
neath the surface. Doubtless great results have been achiev- 
ed under British rule, but'I should turn from the deceitful 
appearance of plenty and prosperity, to the pauperismi | 
that is daily extending over the face of the conntry, 
and affecting the condition of large masses of its 
population, who labour not. for the benefit of them- 
selves, but of-others—who have no share in the goodly 
heritage, and to whom all this “flourishing commerce’. 
is a positive disappointment. I should look at the question 
with reference to our own interests, and with the object 
of determining the net results accruing to my nation 
ffom those commercial relations and high figures of the 
exports. It is no satisfaction to Peter that his country’s 
commerce betters the condition of Paul,—while his own lot 
remains unchanged, and he is scarcely able to rise in the 
scale of comfort and civilization—while his own fatherland 
lies.as backward as ever, and is poor to the utmost degree 
of poverty. 
To all those, who have patiently followed me from 
Strictly speaking, the beginning, it must have become 
India now has no com- apparent, from a retrospect of the com- 
mates of her own: merce of India, how our ancestors 
in ancient times ploughed the ocean from Egypt to China, 
and from the Mozambique to the Indian Archipelago ; 
how they built and freighted their own ships, and were 
themselves principally the active agents in the commerce 
between India and foreign countries ; how they partici- 
pated in the profits of that commerce, and were benefited 
by the freight of the merchandise they transported ;and 
how our nation in general prospered under such a staté of 
thinoe Tn all ench nnerationg and their reasnite eoangicte tha 
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Commerce of India. Contrasted with this ancient com- 
merce, India has nothing like to it now-a-days. In the 
strict sense of that term, and under the simple definition 
of its being an exchange of the goods of one country by 
its people with the commodities of another, we have now 
nO commerce—no external trade, no sade ee which is 
carried on by ofsselves like our ancesto{s. The com- 
merce of a country augments its wealth,’ and enhances 
its political consequence. The Indians are at present with- 
out a commerce which may make an addition to their na- 
tional wealth and power. I am far indeed from saying that 
there is no exchange of Indian commodities with those of 
other countries. I deny not that the extension of its pre- 
sent commercial relations is beyond all precedent in the 
past history of the land. I acknowledge -the prosperity: 
which has sprung from the reign of law and the security of 
property. Bat T must recall the attention of the reader to 
the fact of the distinction which exists between a trade car- 
ried on by foreigners, and a trade carried on bond-jida 
by the children of the soil. This fundamental distinctio& 
is a point of essential importance to be borne in mind 
in a discussion of the matter. It should also be remem- 
bered that the government of India under the British 
has no independent commercial policy, guided by the 
consideration of India’s welfare. Its treaties are never 
made with reference to the promotion of Native enterprise. 
Its tariffs are never suggested at the instance of Native 
merchants and manufacturers. Native interests seldom 
influence the decisions of Government, ér determine its 
conduct in the administration. They are invariably su- 
bordinated to the interests of the governing nation. The 
external commerce which is now carried on ‘under the 
name of India, and which one may choose to magnify as 
having doubled, or trebled, or quadrupled, is plainly na 
other than that branch of the colonial trade of Great Britain, 
which has, most ofall, contributed to the progress of that in« 
eonsiderable island, as exhibited in its tonnage,and exports 
and imports, and manufactures—atrade which profusely 
brings in monev to British coffers. and ranidly makes the 
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British eredit and the principal source of British power and 
~ greatness. Vastly expanded and ramified as that trade 
has. now become, the Indians have ne more than a scintilla 
of interest init. It is little better than a fiction for them. 
Commerce is fhe common good of the nation, partaken of by 
‘alt its membdéys. In this instance, it amounts in effect to 
a close monopoly in the hands of a fa@ured few. ; 

In truth, the people of India have a large home-trade of 
The causes of the de- their own, but no foreign trade. They 
cline of the Indians as rave lost the latter from along time back. 
Scommercial nation. “The loss is owing to a variety of causes. 
It has partly proceeded from the short-comings of the 
Natives themselves, and partly from the selfish policy of the 
Government now controlling their destinies. The earliest 
éause to whieh the decline may be traced, is the politfeal 
domination of the Brahmins, under whose teachings our’ 
nation first began to degenerate, and manifest a grow-_ 
ing repugnance to maritime pursuits and foreign inter- 
course. The unhealthy and antagonistic tendency of the 
‘Brahminical religion, laws, institutions, and precepts, 
to all rules, precedents, and usages of the mercantile 
Buddhists in particular, and to all enterprise and pro- 
gress in general, produced a revolution in’ our cuss 
toms, convictions, and traditions, under which the Hin- 
doos gradually ceased to be @ sea-going and trading 
people, and their commerce passed away into foreign 
hands. From having been the noblest and most adven- 
turous people in all Asia, they grew to be the most 
ease-loving and enterprise-hating nation in the world, 
Time made them inert, and they ultimately became 
content to remain as immoveable fixtures at home, 
gladly exchanging the products of their soil and industry 
at their own doors. The Bengali, who had once been 
so conspicuous a navigator, altogether quitted his native 
seas, and did not clear a single vessel for a. foreign 
port. In the interval of Hindoo indolence and supine- 
ness, the Arabs, or Moors, burst forth into an unpre- 
eedentedly energetic nation, which grew in opulence 
and glory together. They spread themselves over land 
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the arena vacated by the impassive and stay-at-home 
Hindoo. Their merchant fleets covered the Indian and 
China seas. They became the first commercial nation in 
Asia, and almost wholly monopolized the carrying of the 
ocean-traffic of the East. In a few exceptions the sea- 
going population of India still clung to tfieir old habits 
and pursuits. ‘he Guzratees still partially freighted 
their ships with cargoes for Africa. The Uoromandelese 
still plied in the Bay, and fished it for pearls near Ceylon. 
The ancient Malabarese turned coagters and pirates. 
Things thus continuing in statu quo for several ages, the 
country itself then passed away ‘into the hands of for- 
eign despots, who swept away the reign of law, and, 
introduced in its stead the rule of confiscation, spoliation, 
and plunder. There could be little inducement to engage 
in commercial pursuits, when the success with which they 
might be attended, instead of adding to the enjoyments 
of Site, provoked the cupidity of alien tyrants possessing 
both the power and inclination to rob men of the fruits 
of their industry. Then commenced the concealment, &f 
money in place of its circulation. Instead of volunteering 
to speculate, people began to bury their gold and silver. 
The native Indians now utterly lost their maritime 
stamina. They went on from bad to worse, till, towards 
the end.of the fifteenth century, the commerce of the 
East completely changed hands. It was wrested from the 
effete Asiatics, by people whom circumstances favored to 
give them a turn to predominate in the world. Long had 
the nations of Christendom coveted a share in the lucra~ 
tive commerce of India, till they at last accomplished the 
purpose by the discovery of a passage round the southern- 
most point of Africa. Slowly, through long ages, did the 
Indians move in one and the same groove, from day to day, 
and year to year, and rust at home, without one single 
effort or even yearning for progress. The Arabs too, in 
the lapse of. time, cooled in their ardor, and began to live 
by rules and precedents. Preferring to stand upon the 
ancient ways, and distrusting all novelties, they ceased to 
press forward into the future in a progressive career. 
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Humboldt, “ the Chinese had already magnetic carriages, 
‘on which the moveable arm of the figure of a man 
continually pointed to the south, as a guide by which to 2 
. find the way across the boundless grass plains of Tartary ; 
"nay, even inthe third century of our era, therefore, at 
least 700 yeaks before the use of the mariner’s compass 
in European ias, Chinese vessels navaated the Indian 
Ocean under the direction of magnetic needles pointing to 
the south.”* They were also acquainted with gunpowder. 
But neither did they utilize the magnetic needle to help 
them in their maritime progress, nor did they use the 
unpowder to keep off intruders from usurping their fields. _ 
he Asiatics had had their day of earthly splendour, and 
they had at length been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. The decree had gone forth against them that they 
were to be superseded by bolder navigators and more enter- 
prising merchants—by nations with more powerful marine, 
greater appliances, and deadlier weapons.f “ Distance, 
which had left fair Hindustan secure from European lust, _ 
stemed to lessen year by year, after the Portuguese and 
Dutch mariners had proved that the Cape of Storms 
could be safely passed in ships of heavy burthen. The 
prolific isles of the Eastern sea were speedily lit 
upon by these birds of adventure ; and the loud ‘satis- 
faction they were heard to express, invited by degrees 
successive migratory expeditions of the rival or kindred 
dwellers in the colder regions they had wandered from. 
Finding on their arrival that there was room enough for 
‘all, certain of these latter set about the business in a 
more methodical way, and strove by various regulations, 
charters, laws, —and, whenever needful, forgetfulness of 
laws,—to establish for themselves the most Iucrative and 


gigantie monopoly that the annals of commerce contain.” f 





® Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


ft “The use of fire-arms,” says Southey, “without which the conquests 
of the Spaniards in the New World must have been impossible, changed the 
character of naval war sooner thanit did the system of military tactics, though 
they were employed earlier by land than by sea."—Naval History of England. 
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The Portuguese were the first comers. That nation 

The Portuguese adven- Was then “ in the vigor of its heroic age,” 
turers. and it carried away every thing before it 

with an irresistible energy. Mercantile pre-eminence, how- _ 
ever, was more the ambition of the Portuguese than empire. 
‘With this view they confined their dommioft chiefly. to the 
sea coasts, alongs: line of 12,000 miles, frgn the Cape to 
China.* Their real sovereignty was exercised on the sea. 
The discovery of anewroute by their own nation transferred, 
in those days, the commerce between Europe and the East 
entirely to the hands of the Portuguese. With their better- 
_ built, and better-manned, and bettcr-armed vessels, they 
soon put down the Arabs, who were found principally 
engaged in carrying on the mutual traffic between the 
ar pile countries of Southern Asia. -'Fhe rich Spice 
trade was first of all appropriated by them. Next they, 
one by one, established themselves on-the Western coasts 
of India ; in Ceylon ; in Bengal ; in Malacca,—which was 

_ then the centre of commerce between Hindustan, China, 
and the islands of the Archipelago ; at Ormus—tMe 
emporium of the Persian Gulf; at Aden—the chief em- 
porium of the Red Sea ; at Mozambique ; at Canton; and 
even in Japan. Thus occupying all the principal ports, 
and becoming complete masters of the Eastern Seas, the 
Portuguese diverted the India trade to the new route dis- 
covered by them. They now carried to Lisbon the various 
spices from the Moluccas ; rice, sugar, indigo, calicoes, 
silks, and precious stones from India ; pearls, ivory, and 
cinnamon from Ceylon; carpets, velvets, and damasks 
from Persia ; coffee from Arabia ; and camphor, porcelain, 
and tea from China—all of which had, from time immemo- 
rial, been transported by Asiatic mariners and merchants 
in their own vessels to supply Europe and the rest of the 
world. Though, long before the arrival of these new- 
comers, the Indians had partly voluntarily ceased to take 
an active share in the foreign trade of their country, and 
had partly been forced to give way before the ‘rising 
power of the Arabians, yet they had persevered to cope 
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with the stranger, and carry their operations on, to a 


” limited extent. But much of the ground hitherto main- 


tained by them was now irretrievably lost, and their 
struggles became still feebler and fainter than before, 
* 

The -redylts of Portuguese domination were suffi-- 

The Dateh advenforers, ciently disastrous. Wit the matter was 

" further complicated and aggravated by 

the following in their wake of the other Europeon nations, 
who, attracted by the success of the Portuguese, pressed 
forward in the same direction. The Portuguese bad for 
nearly a céntury been in the undisputed possession of the 
India trade. It was their fashion to carry on that trade by 
independent individuals, and not by any privileged joint- 
stock company: Their Indiamen also contented Giecisalven 


. with carrying goods to Lisbon, and leaving them to be ex- . 


ported to the rest of Europe by others. Under this system, 

the Dutch, then owning Spanish subjection, gradually 

developed themselves into a commercial people, by trans- 

porting the India merchandise from Lisbon “to the 

different markets of the European continent. On the 

prohibition of this intercourse of the Dutch with Lisbon, 

and the annexation of Portugal to Spain, they turned 

their attention to a direct commerce with India. By.. 
degrees they drove out’ the Portuguese forerunners 

completely from the field, and, in their turn, estab- 

lished the supremacy of their nation on the Eastern 

seas. Intelligent and industrious as the Dutch are - 
proverbially known to be, they owe the origin of their 

fame to their trade with this country. It was from Indian 

indigo that they became reputed ‘as the : best dyers and 

dressers .of cloth in Europe. It was from Indian cotton 

and silk that they reproduced the highly prized fabrics of 
our country. 

The English did not long lag behind to seek a share 
The English adventurers, 1 the traftic, which ‘had so quickly 
; _ enriched their neighbours. The 

French also trod in the same footsteps. “In their track 

came up the Danes, the Germans, the Austrians, and even 

the: Swades. wha «ll sic gee eee ai fe 
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the Land of Promise. The trade with the East Indies 
became the rage of all Europe. This immoderately swelled 
the number of competitors in the field, under which the 
Asiatics totally succumbed. Their lingering efforts now 
terminated in final extinction. But most of the European 
nations, who coyeted a share in the com#heree of the 
East, worsted th@taselves by mutual jealougies and hosti- 
lities, till their power became reduced to a very low ebb. 
The English alone ran the race most successfully. Their 
navy attained a decided superiority, which led to their 
complete ascendency on the Indian Ocean. Under 
the original impulse, the pursuit of commerce was strictly 
adhered to for a series of years. But, by the middle of 
the 18th century, grander projects came to be conceived. 
The English wanted to combine glory with ‘gain. “They 
.were fired with the idea of becoming “a nation in 
Jndia.” They craved after territorial acquisition, and rev- 
enue, and power. Circumstances favored their designs, and — 
power was star auered placed in their hands by the events 
succeeding the battle of Plassey. “ From factories to fortS, 
from forts to fortifications, from fortifications to garrisons, 
from garrisons to armies, and from armies to conquests,” ” 
the English at last founded a magnificent empire in India. 
Slowly but surely there was a complete change in the sover- 
eignty of the country, and with it there followed not only a 
complete change in its political condition, but also in its eco- 
nomic position and commercial status. It is not meantto be 
at all insinuated here, that the British forcibly snatched away 
and appropriated the commerce of this country from its 
subject-population. The charge of open violence and direct 
deprivation can never be brought home to them. The 
policy always followed by the English is to steal a march 
on their rivals, and thus compass their downfall. From the 
date of Brahminical ascendency, centuries previous to their 
advent, had the decadence of our commerce, and the slow and 
silent process ofits alienation, commenced. By the timethey 
came, the English found it to have already slipped from 
our hands. They found our art of ship-building to be almost 
in @ Drimitive state. and ourselves placed bv our old ideas 
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They found us to have ceased as a commercial people. 
~They discovered us to turn pale at the name of Kalapance 
,-—to be prohibited by our religion from going to sea. In 
“later years, they beheld a Sepoy regiment mutiny when 

called upon to embark in ships for Burmah. To this day, 

they find the Natives lose caste by going to England, 

When the English first came, the fomign trade of our 

country had almost wholly passed away into the hands 

of the Portuguese and Dutch. They saw the cotton 
fabrics of Surat, the pepper of Malabar, and the cinnamon. 
of Ceylon, all transported in Portuguese carracks, They 
saw Bengal cottons carried to Japan in Dutch bottoms. 

Tt was from the hands of these nations that the English 
snatched away the commerce of our country, and no blame 

can attach to the proceeding. The course of events had 

brought about the catastrophe, and our loss had become in- 
-evitable. No advantage has been taken of our subjection to 
their rule. But while no such blame can be fixed on them 
they may, with every justice, be taxed for maintaining 

a? policy which has entirely cut away the ground from 

under our feet, and left us in the cold shade. It is the 

policy which, far from enabling us to recover ‘our lost 
position, tends to render the injury inflicted upon us 
permanent. England has accepted the responsibility 

of governing this country, and is bound to discharge . 

her obligations to it with a maternal solicitude. It is stated - 

in the Queen’s Proclamation :—“ We hold ourselves bound 
to the Natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations 
of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” India is here 
plainly acknowledged to form an_ integral part of 

the British Empire—not a conquered dependency, but a 

member of that great body politic. Her Majesty makes 

no distinction between her Indian and British-born sab- 
jects. The Proclamation unequivocally admits the Natives 
to an equality of rights and privileges with the Anglo- 

Saxons. It assures to us a faithful and conscientious 

regard for our interests. To carry out these promises fully, 

implies nothine less than to make us a nation in every 
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respect equal to the English themselves ; and, with a view 
to that’ end, one of the great obligations of duty which 
England is bound to fulfil towards India, is to call. 
forth the enterprising spirit of her children, who have 
always been acquainted with commerce and the arts, 
and ready to exchange the various products of their 
soil and skill forsthe commodities of other countries. 
But there is a wide variance between the promises and 
performances of the English Government. The Legis- 
lature is not wanting in good intentions. But these 
are frustrated and nullified at the hands of the 
Executive, who have made the Queen’s Proclamation 
quite a dead letter. Guided purely by selfish instincts, 
the Government has never recognised the desirability. 
and never harboured the design of makings the Natives 
a maritime and an enterprising people. It has never 
made an effort to train them up in this direction, . 
and improve their commercial status. Rather has it 
steadily maintained a contrary policy,—the cool, un- 
generous policy of neglecting and keeping down native 
interests, and promoting those of its own nation. The 
English first came here with the avowed purpose of com- 
merce. Their great object was to possess a colonial 
trade, which constituted one of the principal sources of na- 
tional wealth, and had in their days enriched more than 
one continental nation. This object has never been lost 
sight of by them in the midst of war and territorial 
conquest. It is their mission—tL2 stimulus to their toil 
and the guerdon of their victories. So long they were 
a body of pure traders, they were fully justified in 
pursuing whatever promoted their own interests. But 
when from a trading association they were converted’ 
into a sovereign power, it’ became their duty, in accord- 
ance with the -first principles of government, to identify 
their interests with those of the subject-race, and im- 
art to them all the blessings of a well-regulated state. 
ndeed they have not openly asserted the right of the 
strong over the weak—of the superior over the inferior. 
They have not in the name and under the sanction of 
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their captains and generals. They have not usurped our 
fields and meadows. They have not seized our cattle. 
There is no law preventing us from the pursuit of trades 
and industries. There is no statute prohibiting us from 
navigation and commercial enterprises. No, they have not 
ousted us from the soil. They have not shut us out from 

* our mines. They have not kept us ouffrom agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures. They have not interfered 
with our vested rights and privileges. They. have not’ 
reduced us to slavery. Nothing of the kind have they done 
openly, and by force. All the resources are left open to us. 
Every man is at liberty to select his own career, and 
carve out his fortune in hisown way. True, there is no 
prima facie dispossession, or oppression or breach of faith— 
and the seeming tone of benevolence, and the semblance of 
a parental character are not the least remarkable features 
of the British Indian Government. Butvirtually, and to all 
intents and purposes, the country has been reduced to the 
utmost subjection. The scheme of government is skilfully 
d’vised to deaden every energy of the nation. It is a 
government which is not made for the good of the popu- 
lation of this country, but where that population seems to 
be made only for the government. It is a government 
which has silently permitted the right of conquest to 
over-ride and ‘extinguish almost every pre-existing in- 
terest of the natives—which has broken up the foun- 
dations of almost every kind of property, which has 
turned all classes of the people, more or less, to a nation 
of labourers. The conquerors have, by means of masked 
legislation, fully disabled us and disinherited us of all that 
is of advantage to us, and brought on the surrender of all 
our valuable material resources, till they have not left us 
a leg to stand upon. TheCrusader foughtforthecross and 
glory. The half degenerate and half chivalrous’ Spaniards 
and Portuguese fought for gold and the cross. But the 
shopkeeping English fight’ only for gold. They have 
made the conquest of India answer for more than one object. 
Tt has answered as much for the extension of their com- 


merce and the consumption of their manufactures, as it has 
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to supply them with those resources of land and labour, 
in which England is deficient. India is utilized by them 
for the purposes of a colony in every sense of the term, 
where the existence of a numerous indigenous population, 
dispenses with the necessity of importing slaves and emi- 
grants from foreign countries. In proportion to the vast- 
ness of the county, does it serve the object of not one kind, 
but of all descriptions, of colonies. It is a planting colony, 
like the West India islands, or the Mauritius, in as much as 
it serves the object of a number of Englishmen to plant 
and rear certain vegetable productions, such as Indigo, 
Sugar, Coffee, or -Tea, and collect a fortune for retiring 
upon it to their native country. It is a mining colony, 
like the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in South 
America, so far as such bodies, as the ‘ Bengal and 
Assam Coal Companies, are employed in working the 
resources, and extracting the mineral wealth of our 
country. And it is a commercial colony, in which 
English and other European factories and firms entirely 
control the disposal of its natural or artificial productioris, 
dictate its tariffs, and influence the policy of the Govern- 
ment. In addition to all these, they are proposing to 
turn it also into an agricultural colony, by inviting over 
English farmers, and cultivators, and artizans, to settle on 
our table-lands, and making them in process of time grow 
into a nation for the greater and better security of their 
empire. Out of these various kinds, the colony that 
suffers the hardest fate of all, is the one “the inhabitants 
of which fall into the hands of commercial compatiies 
which form, at the same time, sovereign political bodies.” 
Such was India under the direct Government of the late 
East India Company, and such is it now under the’ 
indirect control of English merchants and manufacturers. 
The revenue of India is not more the object of our rulers 
than is its commerce. It is this which originally attracted 
them to these shores, and its importances, instead of 
abating, has more and more increased in the eyes* of the 
nation, asthe acquisition of territory after territory has 
enlarged the field of operations. “ The real England,” it 
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thousands of ships that fly her flag on the- seas of the 
“world.” It is the fashion now-and-then to speak of 
India as a great bore and burden to England. But :those 
who choose to indulge in this maudlin sentiment, pretend. 
to forget, that England owes all her consequence, credit, 
and greatness to India. Without questioning her native 
valour and original skill, it may be adn@tted that it was 
Indian commerce that finally made her paramount on the 
ocean,—a paramountcy which enabled her to cope with 
Napoleon, and to destroy which, preparatory to her sub- 
jugation; the great French Conqueror planned his famous 
Continental System. It was Indian wealth that raised her 
to the position of an umpire among European powers. It 
_ig Indian gold that still enables her to send military mis- 
sions to the heart of Africa or bring home as trophies the 
umbrellas of savage Chiefs. If she has lost ground among 
the Great Powers of Europe, her statesmen have still the 
consolation left that “she is now an Asiatic power.” One 
of our ex-financiers, Mr. Massey, in giving his. evidence - 
béfore the Indian Finance Committee, in 1872, observed :-— 
“T would regard the severance of India from England 
as a fatal blow to English prestige, and as a material 
loss also. Our trade would dwindle away to nothing, 
and we would sink to the grade of a second rate power.” 
During the late discussions on Russia’s progress in — 
Central Asia, less anxiety was manifested for the loss of 
. India itself, than of her commerce. In proportion to its 
great lucrativeness, and the maritime power and colonial 
possessions and the ocean supremacy it has brought in its 
train, is that commerce so highly prized, and eagerly prose- 
cuted, and sedulously developed and extended, and anxi- 
ously cherished and held with an iron grip. Prone to the 
habitof unwittingly endorsing the plausible opinions of their 
superiors, my countrymen labor under the infatuation that 
they are at all benefited by that foreign trade of their 
country, which has, in the present age, assumed such large 
dimensions. It is a trade which is enjoyed by the domi- 
nant few at the expense of abject millions. Ispeak from 
a strict commercial view of the matter, and in a strict 
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‘The evidence already submitted, may not be ’ suffi- 
rast traces of India’s ciently decisive to set at rest the. point 
Loni-fide commerce, with which I have started, and which 
is my contention. To lay the matter in the clearest, dis- 
unetest, and most effectual manner, I shall now go to 
facts and details. But let me previously say a few words 
on the last trace§-of India’s bond-fide commerce. : 

From a passage in the Ayeen Akberi, it appears that 
the Emperor Akber kept up an Admiralty, which, in the 
language of the country, was called the Office of Meer 
Behry. He maintained this department, it is said, with - 
“four objects in view.” One of these objects was to. 
improve the mercantile navy and encourage maritime 
undertakings. With a view to this, he built in the sea- 
board provinces, “ships of a size for sea voyages.” 
He gave employment to experienced mariners, who 
chietly came from Malabar. Their number was regulated 
by the size of the ship. First of all, there was the 
Nacoda, .or the Captain, who directed the course of 
the vessel. Next tohim was the Maulim, or the mate, 
who knew the soundings, observed the position of the 
stars, and guided the ship to its destination. Then came 
the Tundail, or the head of the sailors. He was followed by 
the Sareng, who superintended the docking and the launch- 
ing of the ship, and often officiated for the mate. The duty 
of the Punjeree was to look from the top of the mast, and 
give notice of land, or a ship, or of danger. There were four - 
or five other officers besides. The pay of a Nacoda varied 
according tothe distance and danger of the voyage. “* In 
the Bunder of Satgong,” it was Rs. 400 ;in Cambay, it was 
Rs. 800;in Lahry, Rs. 300; in Acheen, Rs. 500; in Malaca, 
Rs. 400; and in Pegu and Dahnassery, about Rs. 450. 
The different places mentioned, indicate the ports to which. 
our ships then used to sail. “It ought not to excite your 
surprise,” writes Bernier to Thevenot,“ that the Indians, 
who are a very timid people, and ignorant of the art ofnavi- 
gation, undertake pretty long and important voyages ; such 
‘as from Bengal to Tannasar, Acheen, Malaca, Siam, and 
‘Madagascar, or to Masulipatam, Ceylon, the Maldives, 
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to.avail themselves of the favourable season for going, and 
the favourable season for returning.” In the reign of 
Aurungzebe, in 1693, a pilgrim-ship, bound from Surat to 
Mecca, and captured by the English, is mentioned to have 
carried “ 80 guns,” and to have been furnished “ with 400 
muskets.” It is evident from these several facts, that the 
last‘traces of Indian maritime and comm cial efforts were 
_ discernible up to the close of the 17th century. The 
Portuguese, or the Dutch, who had so largely appro- 
priated the trade on the Eastern seas, did not, after all, 
succeed in making themselves -erftire masters of it. The 
Indians and Arabs had still persevered to keep up a share. 
In:time, ‘they grew expert in maritime affairs, and naval 
warfare. They procured artificers, who made artillery for 
them, and ingtructed them in its use and management. 
THeir squadrons covered every part of the coasts, and 
it was now not unusual to see Portuguese ships defeated 
and taken by country cruisers.* Besides, the hostilities of 
thg Portuguese and Dutch were not so much directed 
against the Asiatics, ds against the other European nations 
. whom it was their great object to exclude from navigating 
‘the seas on which their colonies were situated. Far other- 
wise has it been under the leadership and administration 
of the English. They have made no use of the terror 
of'cannon to gain their object. But they have inangura- 
ted:a policy under which it has been made impessible for 
_ the natives to maintain any ground against the encroach: 
ments of the dominant class, under which we have com- 
pletely broken down and ceased as a commercial nation. 
_ , It shall now be my endeavour to show by a reference 
The Straits Settlement to facts and figures, that the various 
Trade, branches once constituting the trade 
proper’ of India, have one by one all passed away into 
the hands of, and are now engrossed by, the English, to the 
‘utter exclusion of the Natives. In doing this, {shall make 
the Trade and Navigation Returns of ‘British India for 





® Says Macpherson, in his “ History of European Commerce with India”:— 
“We learn from Castaneda,” that “the Chinese took four vessels loaded with 
. petiper, sandal-wood. and mnerchandize beloneine to the Kine of Portneal” 
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4873, the latest authority on the subject, my text. 
One of the great branches of Indian commerce: from 
which our nation always reaped a considerable profit, is 
the trade with the Spice Islands, and the neighbour- 
ing countries. Through all ages, this part of . Asia 
“hag been a most attractive. region, thé productions of 
which have beefia favourite object of consumption to all 
nations of the world. Hence the traffic in those productions 
has always constituted not only a lucrative branch of the 
Indian trade, but of the commerce of the wond. Itis a 
great mistake to suppose that “the inhabitants of this cluster 
_ofislands had lived for ages upon the meal of the sago and 
the milk of the cocoa, when the Chinese, landing there by 
accident, first discovered the clove and the nutmeg.”* From 
many centuries before, had the Hindoos been aceustomed 
to repair to these islands, and carry the products with | 
which the Egyptians embalmed their mummies. The 
‘Buddhist ‘sanioute of ancient Kalings had established here 
a Hindoo colony, which flourished for -several centuries. 
They must be understood to have utilized its resources &nd 
capabilities, cultivated pepper, clove, and nutmeg gardens, 
like the Dutch in later ages, and driven a thriving 
trade in the exchange of their country’s goods for the spicy 
produce of the colony. On the declie of the Hindoo power, 
the Arabians became the principal carriers of the spice- 
trade, and established many petty sovereignties in the In- 
~ dian Archipelago, such as still exist under the Mahomedan 
Sultan of Acheen and others. The great esteem in which 
spices were held, made the Portuguese turn their attention 
to them before every other merchandise. They soon drove” 
the Arabians from the field, and, opening a direct intercourse 
* «with theislands which produced those luxuries,monopolised 
the trade. In their turn, the Portuguese were driven by 
the Dutch, who set about in right earnest to the culture 
of pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs, in which they 
maintained a strict monopoly. The English algo followed 
in the path of the Portuguese and Dutch. -On_ their 
arrival, they resorted, first of all, to the Spice Islands, 
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for ashare in the rich traffic of their products. ‘Fhe great 


. activity in that traffic, in the days of the Portuguese, 


may well be imagined from an account of Malaca, left 
by their historian De Barros. ‘“ To this city were carried 
the cloves, nutmegs, and mace of the Molluca and Banda 
islands, the sandal wood of Timor, the camphor of 
Borneo, the gold and silver of -Lucdffia, the pepper, 
drugs, dye-stuffs, perfumes, rich silks, porcelain, and all 
the vast variety of merchandise produced and mannu- 
factured in China, Java, Siam and the neighbouring coun- 
tries or islands. ‘There the merchants, from all the more 
eastern countries, met. with those of Hindoostan and the 
western coasts of the Indian Ocean ; and every one pro- 


cured what was in request, in exchange for what was 


redundant in his own country.” By the time the English 
made their appearance, there was a still more active trade 
cagried on in this region. We are enabled to learn this 
from a report made by the English East India Company’s 
agents at Bantam, in 1617,in which it is stated that “large 
quantities of Indian wove goods might be sold, and gold, 
camphor, and benjamin, obtained at the two factories of 
Acheen and Teko, on the island of Sumatra: that Bantam 
afforded a still larger demand for the wove goods of India, 
and supplied pepper for the European market: that Jacatra, 
Jambac, and Polania agreed with the two former places 
in the articles both of demand and supply, thongh both 
ona smaller scale : that Siam might afford a large vent 
for similar commodities, and would yield gold, silver, and 
deer skins for the Japan market: that on the island of 
Borneo, diamonds, bezoar stones, and gold, might be. 
obtained at Succadania: that the best rice in India ~ 
vould be bought, and the wove goods. of India sold 
at Macassar: and that at Banda the same goods 
could be sold, and nutmegs and mace procured, even to a’ 
large amount, if the obstruction of European rivals were 
removed.”’* Since this account, left two hundred and 
fifty years ago, the transactions have assumed still larger 
proportions, and the goods for mutual exchange have 
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become ten times more various. By itself, the Straits 
Settlement trade now is alone sufficiently enriching for 
a country. Originally developed and carried on by the’ 
people of this country, it has now been entirely lost 
to them. Foreigners now wholly monopolize and enjoy 
its benefits. Nota single nutmeg, or clove, or carda- 
mum, is now ‘rought by an Indian merchant from 
their native islands. The spices are all imported in Euro- 
pean vessels, In and about the region, where the Hindoos 
of yore had founded the earliest colony known in Asia, and 
maintained with it large commercial transactions, have 
the English, in the present day, erected one of their own, 
which is distinguished under the name of the Straits Set- 
tlement. The situation of its capital—Singapur, which was 
first of all either a Kalinga or Singhalese pdrt,*—is pecu- 
Harly favourable for its becoming a large entrepot of trade. 
It holds the key of the passage for egress into the Chipa 
and Archipelago seas. To quote Sir Stamford Raffles :-— 
“This place possesses an excellent harbour, and every 
thing that can be desired for a British port..... e 
command an intercourse with all the ships passing 
through the straits. We are within a weeck’s sail of 
China, close to Siam, and in the very seat of the Malayan 
empire. You may take my word for it, this is by far 
the most important station in the East ; and, as far as the 
naval superiority and commercial interests are concerned, 
of higher value than whole continents of territory.” The 
Straits Settlement trade now comprises transactions with 
‘Penang, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China, Sumatra, and the 
Archipelago. It appears from the Returns of Trade and 
Navigation before us, that the Imports amount to Rs. 
66,28,151. and the Exports to Rs. 1,68,01,881, the two 
sums making a total of nearly two crores and forty lacs 
‘of rupees. This is exclusive of the direct trade with 
Europe and America, and represents only the value of the 
transactions with India. Now, in this trade’ there 
‘is little or no part that is taken by the Indians themselves. 





® There are many aucient Buddhist relics here, and French travellers have 
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All the navigation is out of their hands. No freight comes 
‘to them. No goods are carried and enchanged by them, 
Out of 1,12,361 cwts of spices, not an ounce is imported by 
them. The wove goodsof India that had such a large market 
there before, all arrive now from England. Instead of the 
cheap tins of Banca and Malaca, we have now those of 
Cornwall. Considering the large consfimption of spices 
all over India—famous as the Indians are as betel-chewers, 
and for richly spicing their curries,—the loss to India 
arising from the transference of the spice trade into 
foreign hands is considerable. : 
he China-trade makes one of the most valuable 
The China Trade, .  Ptanchesof the commerce of the world. 
‘ Of all the commercial relations of 
India, those *with England hold the first lace, and the 
next in importance are those with China. It is not known 
whether the ancient Indians had any communication with 
Japan, - But there is unimpeachable evidence of their 
intercourse with China. ‘They carried to it not only the 
productions of their land, bué their very religion, which is 
flourishing there even to this day. The ports fre- 
quented ‘by the Indians in those ages, are not now 
remembered. The commodities then exchanged by them, 
are not definitely known. The extent to which the 
transacted, ‘is not on record. But, nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied, that the intercourse subsisting with 
one of the richest countries of the earth, was a source of 
great benefit to our nation. The trafic, originated and 
carried on for many centuries by the Budddist mer- 
chants of India, was afterwards taken up by the Arabs. 
The following passage sufficiently indicates the trade- 
route followed by the Arab voyagers of the ninth cen- 
tury. “‘ Most of the Chinese ships take in their cargoes at 
Siraf, where also they ship their goods, which come from 
Bassora, and other parts; and _ this they do, because in 
this sea there are frequent storms and shoal water in 
many places. When ships have loaded in Siraf, they 
water there also, and from thence make sail for a place 
called Maskat. From this port ships take their departure 
Beat a PSA gcd ite ca Deeg ee reg < 
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fom Maskat to this place is a month’s sail with the wind 
aft. Kau-cammali is a frontier place, and the chief 
arsenal in the province of the same name, and here the 
Chinese ships put in and are in safety.. Having watered, 
they begin to enter the sea of Harkand ; they sail through 
it, and touch at a place called Lajabalus, where the inhabi- 
tants do not understand the Arabic, nor any other lan- 
guage in use with merchants. [From this place the ships 
_steer towards Kalabar, the name of a place, and kingdom, 
‘en the coast, to the right hand beyond India. In ten days 
after this, ships reach a place called Betuma, where they 
may water. It is worth notice, that in all the islands and 
peninsulas of the Indies, they find water, when they dig 
for it. In ten days from the last mentioned place, they ~ 
‘arrive at Senef ; here is fresh water, and hence comes the 
aromatic wood. Having watered at this place, it is ten 
days. passage to Sandarfulat, an island where there is 
: fresh water. hen they steer upon the sea of Sanji, and 
80 gp to the gates of China ; for so they call certain rocks 
and shoals in the sea, between which is a narrow strait 
through which ships pass. It requires a month to sail 
from Sandarfulat to China,and it takes up eight whole days 
to steer clear of these rocks. When a ship has got 
through these gates, she goes with the flood tide into a 
fresh water gulf, and drops anchor in the chief port of 
China, Kanfu, and here they have fresh water both from 
springs and rivers, as they have also in most of the other 
ports in China.”* Kanfu is most probably Kwangchowfoo, 
or Canton. From early times, China was resorted to chiefly 
for its gold, silk, drugs, and porcelain. It was the Arabs 
who first brought that precious article—tea—to the notice 
of the world at large, and originated the traffic in that 
commodity. The Arab navigator, from whose log-book 
the above passage has been transcribed, states “ the Emper- 
or reserves to himself the revenues which arise from the 
salé mines, and from a certain herb, which they drink with 
hot water, and of which great quantities are sold in. all 
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the cities to the amount of great sums ; they call it sak, 
>and it is a shrub more bushy than the pomgrenate tree, 
and of a more pleasing smell, but it has a kind of bitter- 
ness with it. ‘Their way is to boil the water, which they. 
pour upon this leaf, and this drink cures all sorts of 
diseases.”* The account of the travels of Marco Polo’ 
shows how highly the China trade was prized in his 
days, and how eagerly it was then prosecuted. Before 
long, it engaged the attention of the Portuguese, who 
were hot only the first to introduce tea into Europes 
but the first also to lay the foundation of that opium- 
trade which, has expanded so largely in our times, 
The Datch trod in the footsteps of the Portuguese, and 
they were followed in the same path by the English.. The 
China trade* monopoly was continued to the Fast India 
Company for twenty years more after the withdrawal of: 
the jee trade monopoly. Next to that of India, comes 
the China trade as the most lucrative in the world. China | 
is the country of the finest gold and of the Syce silver—of , 
the finest silk and tea—of the best porcelain and sandal- 
wood—and of the most precious drugs. It has 400,000,000 - 
of people to consume manufactured goods. It annually 
takes off nearly a hundred thousand chests of opium. Could 
there be a more tempting country to deal with? To secure 
its commerce, the English have striven from an early period. 
They at first tried with two embassies. .But peaceful mea- 
sures failed with a people deeply prejudiced against for- 
eizners, and alarmed at their progress in India. . Quarrels, 
therefore, were picked up, heavy armaments were fitted 
ont, and, at the bayonets’ point, foot-holds were obtained at 
Shanghai and.Hong-Kong. This is the upshot of the two 
deadly and costly China wars, The spread of civilization 
was ihe plea, but commerce really was the prize to win, for 
which they were undertaken. The country so commercially 
thirsted after, is also territorislly thirsted after for its 
vast undeveloped natural resources. The rich loot made 
at Tientsin, waters the mouth of all Anglo-Saxons im- 
patient to make a fortune, and complaining of India as an 
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exhausted field. But the jealousy of the nations of Europe 
and America, would not suffer England to build another 
empire in China, like that in India. They all wanta slice 
out of the rich pudding.* Undoubtedly the trade with 
China is now many times larger than. at any preceding 
period. Tea, now brought therefrom, stands close upon 
50 million pounds; and is worth 10 to 15 crores. Silk 
is imported from thence to the extent of 200 million 
pounds. Manchester goods are exported thereto worth 
4 to 5 crores. All this is purely English trade. The trade 
proper’ with India is valued at nearly 15 crores, of which 
the Imports make Rs. 1,35,51,717, and the Exports 
Rs. 12,13,75,962. Carricd on, as it is,in the name of 
India, India itself has avery insignificant share in this 
. large and lucrative trade. Near as China is to India, 
and familiar as our nation has béen with that country 
from terhote times, no Indian now etnburks wpon a trading 
voyage to that realm. Nota single boni-fide Native ship, 
either fromm Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, is known to 
have sailed with merchandise for its ports, and returned 
thence with rich ladings, on purely Native account, and 
under Native care, in the course of the last two hundred 
years. No Bengali, as of yore, now pilots home 
Chinaman to his country. The cotton goods that former- 
ly used to go from this country, now all come out direct 
from ‘the looms of England. The rice, saltpetye, and raw 
cotton now shipped for China, are all transported in 
English bottoms, and exchanged by English merchants. 
’ ‘Tt is England that brings away all the tea, silk, porcelain, 
dainphor, vermillion, and other articles required for our 
‘consimption. The gold and silver coming from thence, all 
go to English Banks. Not a single bill of exchange on 
‘China, is drawn or paid by the Natives, but passes through 
English hands. The country which anciently exchanged 
‘several embassies with our forefathers, and received its 





© It was funny to mark the Editor of a certain Calcutta AnPlo-Indian 
daily, betray his impatience to grow rich, by beginning to croak about 
a third expedition against China, in order to avenge the murder of a single 
Fren¢h nin, aid then withdraw. his voice on “the bréaking out of thie late 
Franco-Prussian war. 
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religion from them, has now grown niterly strange to these 
* Jater generations. The hereditary interest of India in that 
country, has been completely overridden and annihilated. 
Wars have been undertaken there with Indian men and 
money, to promote not Indian, but English interests. . The 
only trade between this country and China, in which the. 
Natives may be said to have a small share, is the opium- 
trade, This has now attained so.great a magnitude, as to 
- have risen to the value of 10 crores of rupees. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the purposes of an exact comparison, 
the Trade Returns, adopted for my guide, do not 
distinguish the Native shipments © from those on 
European account, and their proportions cannot be as+ 
_ certained. But there can be no doubt that the latter 
vastly preponderate over the former. Much of the Opium 
business done by the Natives, is entrusted to European 
agency. It is only within the last few years, that some 
half-a-dozen Marwari and Parsi firms have been opened 
at. Hong-Kong to carry on independent transactions. 
Bht this is but a mere beginning in the right direction. 
By far the China trade is as yet 2 source unknown to the 
scope and enterprise of the Indian merchants. They are 
mere lookers-on, while the Europeans reap the lion’s share 
of the profit. The large export of Opium leaves in favor 
of India a large balance, which “ is paid partly in treasure, 
but toa great extent by transfer of claims on England 
which China has for excess of produce exported thither.” 
Tndia has in all ages had an extensive coasting-trade, 
or mutual exchange of commodities, 
. between her several sea-board pro- 
vinces, and which has always made an important and lucra- 
tive branch of her commerce. The people inhabiting those. 
provinces have always lived by commerce. There are the 
testimonies of Arrian, of Fa “Hian, of Hwen Thsang; of 
Cosmas Indicoplenstus, of Marco Polo, and of De Barros, 
embracing different periods of time, which dispel all doubt 
on the subject. In former times, a most frequented inter- 
course by sea subsisted between.ancient Banga and Kalinga, 
The Klings prosecuted an active interchange of commodities 
<awrath: tha nonnla Al: Pisass wk. ile ees EE ee ees. Vag eer ee 
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of the Hindoo empire, with which Bengal had an intimate 
correspondence from many centuries before Christ. 
Across the Bay, the Klings and Talaings traffiicked with 
ancient Burmah and Pegu. On the other side, Sind, 
Guzerat, and the Concan mutually exchanged their 
local produce. “ The cities of Cambay and Calicat traded to 
Bengal for cloths: to Kilcare for pearls, to Narsingha for 
diamonds, to Ceylon for cinnamon and rubies, and to Pegu 
for rubies and lacker.”* The Indians then were supreme 
on their own seas. Little or none of this precious 
coasting business now remains in their hands. It was 
first invaded, like the other trades, by the Portuguese, who 
routed all the Oriental marine, and cleared the Eastern 
waters from them. To such a height are they said to 
have carried their supremacy, that “neither the Moors 
nor Hindoos were permitted to navigate the ocean without 
a Portuguese passport.” The Dutch, in their turn, enact- 
ed the very same part. Following in the steps of their 
predecessors, the English established themselves on all 
the coasts, and founded factories at Surat, Bomba : Madras, 
Pipley, and Calcutta. The coasting trade was then a very 
profitable branch of business, which was eagerly taken 
up by all the European nations. Pirates and buccaneers 
caused not a little mischief, by robbing our defenceless 
Hindoo and Mussulman ships, and driving them out of 
the trade. In subsequent times, the maritime branch of the 
country trade of India was left as a perquisite to the 
Company’s servants, who directed all their ardour to trans- 
port goods “from one port of India to another, and from 
the ports of India to the other countries in the adjacent 
seas. Their superior skill soon induced the merchants of 
the. country, Moora, Armenians, and Hindoos to freight 
most of the goods on English bottoms. Within ten years, 
the shipping of the port of Calcutta increased to 10,000 
tons.” With the growth of British power. and the in- 
crease of British element and interests in India, has our 
goasting-trade fallen off the more and more from our hands- 





* De Barros quoted by Macpherson. 
+ Mill's India. 
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Far from improving, we have in several respects deterior- 
ated under Britsh rule. Commercially we are now so 
incapable, as to be unfit even to carry on our mutual 
trades between the several Presidencies. The worst off 
in this respect are the Bengalis—the Madrasees’ and 
and Bombay-wallahs being still in partial possession of 
the field. t am of opinion that Burmffh and Pegu have 
always formed units of one Hindoo empire, extending to 
what is termed India beyond the Ganges—with intimate 
political relations, and identical objects and interests. 
They still remain a part and parcel of one British Indian 
Empire, but are being taught to look upon us as aliens, 
and to pursue separate interests of their own from those of 
ours. The return, made for the year 1872-73 of the 
coasting trade carried on between Bengal, Bombay, Sind, 
Madras, and British Burmah, is Rs. 20,99,76,408. These 
figures represent the value of Imports and Exports, 
as well of Foreign merchandise as of Indian produce 
and manufactures, from and to the several Presidencies 
and provinces in British India. The total number of 
vessels engaged in this trade, and which entered and 
cleared with cargoes and in ballast, during the same official 
year, is 31,169, making 40,50,859 tous. This number 
includes British, British Indian, and Foreign vessels, with 
Native craft. The last makes 24,155 vessels. The number 
is certainly very imposing, from which one is apt to con- 
clude that the greater part of the coasting trade is in the 


- hands of the Indians. But the real tonnage of their vessels 


does not exceed more than 10,00,111 tons, or one fourth of 
the total given above. The item of tonnage may serve to 
givean index for ascertaining the amount of Native interest 
in the trade. Let it be taken in the same ratio, or one fourth 
of Rs. 20,99,76,408. Of course, this is something, and better 
than nothing. The province which appears to have the 
smallest share is Bengal, which is not only the most 
non-military, but also the most non-commercial country of 
India. The number of vessels returned for that country, 
is not more than 196, out of 24,155. It is strange, that, 
situated on the sea, naturally maritime, Bengal has now 
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The intercourse between the Gangetic provinces of - 
The Ceylon Trade,ana ancient India and Ceylon, dates from a 
the Trade with the Lac- long antiquity. It was to the latter 
cadives and Maldives. — isJand Asoka, despatched a Buddhistic 
mission in charge of his son. Tither Fa Hian sailed on 
board a Bengal ship from the port of Tamralipta. Thither 
resorted Dhanapati to exchange the produce and manu- 
factures of ancient Bengal. To the famous Cinnamon Isle, 
did Srimanta annually take his vessels laden with mer- 
chandise, and he was on one occasion imprisoned there 
by its monarch on religious grounds. The people of Kalinga 
and the Coromandel also carried on an active traffic 
with that island. Ceylon was in regular communication 
with the ports of Malabar and Cochin. The Arabs 
'. formed settlements on this island, which was known to 
them under the name of Serendip. Marco Polo witnessed 
an active trade-with Ceylon in the thirteenth century. It 
then formed the grand central depdt of the commerce of 
the Eastern world. This commerce was prosecuted with- 
out any interruption or diminution, until the arrival of 
the Portuguese, who founded a settlement there, and first, 
prohibited the Asiatics from carrying the steel, iron, lead, 
tobacco, ginger, and cinnamon of that island. Next came 
the Dutch, who introduced cinnamon plantations, and 
made “the selling or giving away the smallest quantity 
of cimnamon (even were it buta single stick), the export- 
ing of it, the peeling of the bark, extracting the oil either 
from that or the leaves, or the camphor from the roots, 
except by the servants of Government and by theirorder, 
as well as the wilful injuring of a cinnamon plant, all capi- 
tal crimes punishable with death, both on the persons com- , 
mitting them, and upon every servant of Government 
who shouldconvive at them.” Under the English, the con- 
’ nection and interests of Ceylon have been wholly severed 
from those of India. The mutual intercourse of former times 
between the two lands, or of the latter with the Laccadives 
and Maldives, has altogether ceased to exist. It is now 
entirely carried on through a foreign agency. Such a fact 
is clearly established by the Returns of Shipping before me. 
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Vessels is so many as 206, with a tonnage of 94,514 tons. 
The value of thé Ceylon trade is given at Rs. 1,99,66, 
594, in which the share and interest of the Natives must 
be understood to. be nominal. Let it be borne in mind that 
‘this sum does not include the value of the direct trade 
between England and Ceylon, which is‘igain many -times 
larger, comprising as it does considerable sums for ivory, 
ebony, cinnamon, and coffee—the latter article being 
now grown extensively in plantations coverin several 
thousands of acres. The trade with the Laccadives and 
Maldives makes a more favourable contrast. The number 
of Native Shipping, in this instance, is 39, with a tonnage 
of 4,703 tons, while that of Foreign vessels is 12, makipg 
2,092 tons. “But the trade is altogether. insignificant, it 
being of no greater value than Rs. 8,22,000. 
The Persian Gulf, ova a ern red under the 
F name of the Erytherean ea, relating | 
ai ee eas to the trade of shich there is that Pork 
plus which has been so often quoted in these pages,—and 


which is also the same as the Sea of Oman, remarkable, to.” 


quote the words of the Poet, for 

“Her banks of pearl and palmy isles,” * : 
is the scene ‘of the earliest trade in the world. It is the 
sea, where four thousand years ago, the Vedic merchants . 
sailed up to in their Sataritra-navams for “ the sake of 
gain,” and against one of ‘the islands of which—it'may ‘bé 
that-of Ormus or Gombroom,—the earliest recorded naval . 
expedition of Rajah Tugra, spoken of in the Rig- Veda, 
was most probably directed. The Zoroastrians of old were 
not likely to have carried on this trade, because Persia 
has never possessed any ship-timber and. navy, and i§ 
never known to have distinguished itself in the commercial 
line. Prior to the navigation of the Red Sea, the Persian - 
Gulf was the channel through which Tyre received the 
merchandise of the Oriental regions. _ The Indians then 
were the principal cormmercial agents between the nations 
of the East and of the West, “That redoubtable Arabian 
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navigator, Sinbad, started upon all his voyages from the 
Persian. Gulf, upon the head of which stood Bassora, 
whence goods were forwarded to Armenia, to Trebisond 
on the Black Sea, and to Aleppo, Damascus, and Baruth, 
or Berytus,on the Mediterranean. The Indians; Arabians, 
and Chinese prosecuted this trade for a series of ages, 
until the Portuguese entered into a serious competition 
with them, and ultimately snatched it from their hands, 
by commanding the navigation of the Persian Gulf, at the 
mouth of which they erected Ormus into a fortified 
settlement. The trade’ was not merely seized, but 
drawn and diverted away from its old channel to their 
newly discovered route. In the year 1618, “the factors 
of the English Company at Surat were captivated with 
the project ofa trade to Persia; it promised a vent for 
English woolens to a large amount, and would furnish 
silk and other goods, which, both in Europe and in India, 
might sell to the greatest advantage.”* To carry that 
project into execution, the English entered into a league 
with the Persians “to attack with joint forces the Portu- 
guese on the island of Ormus. The English furnished 
the naval, the Persians the military force; and the city and. 
castle were taken on the 22nd of April, 1622. For this 
service the English received part of the plunder of Ormus, 
and agrant of half the customs at the port of Gom- 
broom; which became their principal station in the Persi- 
an Gulf.’t From this time forward, the Gulf-trade has 
been controlled by the English. But by far the greater 
part of this trade, formerly passing through these waters, 
and then through Mesopotamia and Syria, when the Tur- 
key and the Levant Company was the medium for the supply 
of Indian goods to England—when “ the wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind” was particularly emphasised by the great 
English poet of that time, has diminished and disappeared in 
consequence of the tide of maritime adventure having taken 
a different course. It has lost all its ancient importance. 
At the present day, the total of the imports and exports 
of the Persian Gulf trade, does not represent a higher 
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sum than Rs. 1,81,24,865. The shipping -engaged in 
that trade is all foreign, with the exception of a few Arab 
vessels, Grain and Indigo are the only articles of Indian 
produce that go there in any respectable quantity, and are 
carried by Nacoda merchants. Foreign merchandize has 
superseded the Indian manufactures in the market at 
Bushire. Cotton and metal goods exported thither, most- 
ly come out now from England. 
In time, the ships that, crawling and creepin along 
the shore, went up to the Gulf, ven- 
Tee Had Ses: sn tured to advance to the coasts of 
: Arabia, and, proceeding down to ‘Aden, 
sailed, through the Straits of Babelmandeb, to the port of 
yos Hormos, on’ the Red Sea, whence goods were carri- 
ed to Thebes*in ancient Upper Egypt. These early explor- 
ations and voyages date from the very dawn ofhistory. They 
occurred prior to the times of the Genesis and ieadie 
Most of them were undertaken by our primitive Vedic 
mariners, who unquestionably preceded all other nayi- 
gators on the Eastern Seas. “The famous Arabian port 
of those early days was Sabea—now Yemen. It was 
situated in the martime districts that are opposite - the 
realm of Persia, Hither the Vedic Indians brought the 
the spicery, and embroidered works, and. chests of rich 
apparel, which had come into request even in that remote 
age, and which were carried overland by Arabian caravans 
to Syria, Phenicia, and sometimes to Egypt. In the lapse 
of time, the Arabians became a nautical people, and began 
to carry the merchandise of India. The Greeks and Romans 


next appeared in the field, under whom the Red Sea trade“ 


had expandad so largely as to have become the first trade in 
the ancient world. In later ages, the Saracens, or Moors, 
kept it up in all its importance, and gave to it a greater 
impetus by extending their voyages beyond the limits of 
the navigation of their predecessors. Aden, conveniently 
situated just at the entrance from one sea into another, 
had, in all ages, been a considerable port. The merchants 
of this place brought goods from Malacca on the one hand, 
and carried them up the Red Sea to Tor or Suez, on the 
aii il ER ee. at, Cele ee es fee 
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Aden, as well as in other parts of Arabia, all doubt about its 
having been formerly frequented by our nation is completely 
set at rest. The ancient Red Sea trade likewise first suffered . 
decay from the competition of the Portuguese, who diverted 
the general current of enterprise to their new channel. 
They maintained a settlement at Aden, by which they: 
dammed and dried up the source from which Venice, 
Genoa, and the other cities of Italy received the pro- 
duce and manufactures of the East, and_ transferred 
the market of such goods to Lisbon. The English 
succeeded the Portuguese in the possession of Aden. 
But-a canker had already attacked the trade of that port, 
which, eating away the sap from its root, made it gra- 
dually dwindle and decay, till it has come to be repre- 
sented now by no larger a sum than Rs. 68,238,722. No 
frankincense appears in the list of exports from the land 
famous for its growth. The world has very little taste 
for it now, and its demand has died away. The coffee 
of Arabia—the best of its kind, and w ich attracted’ 
merchants to its shores,—has been superseded by the 
produce of other countries. The cotton goods that were 
imported from India, are now imported from England. 
Scarcely any other Asiatic shipping is found engaged. 
in this trade, than the slave-carrying Dhows. But the 
enterprise of a nation, to which the world is indebted 
for many o benefit, has cut open a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez, which is likely to turn again the tide of 
commerce into its ancient channel. 
, India had a trade too with Africa from very ancient 
: times. From the Persian Gulf to Ara- 
bia, and then from Arabia to Africa, 
was the next and a natural step in the path of progress 
onward. Long prior to the arrival of the Europeans, 
Tndian merchants from Guzerat and Malabar had deve- 
loped an active traffic with eastern Africa, down to the 
Mozambique and Madagascar. This business shared. 
the same fate with others from Portuguese ascendency. 
Bat much of the lost ground has since been recovered 
‘through the: exertions of the enterprising Native mer- 
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participators in the benefits of this branch of trade. In this 
respect, the African trade is an exception tothe rule. But - 
though Native interest predominates over the F oreign, the 
business now done in and about Zanzibar chiefly consists 
in the export of Foreign merchandise, which largely out- . 
weighs the export of Indian produce and manufactures. 
The value of the one amountsto Rs. 32%99,313, and the 
value of the other amounts to Rs. 10,29,556. The African 
trade is as yet so insignificant, that its effect is impercepti- 
bly felt on our prosperity. The total of its imports ard 
exports does not exceed more than Rs. 63,14,027, + 

Far otherwise again is the case of the’ Mauritius trade. 
In this instance, the shipping, the carry- 
ing, the insurance, the exchange, and 
the sale, are All under the control of foreigners, Certain 
Native shippers are met with in this trade, but they are most 
of them engaged in transactions which are effected solely * 
threugh a foreign agency, so much 60, that, in one instance 
mae I know of the very correspondence between the bond- 
Jide consignors and the consignees was not allowed to be 
carried on independently, but had to be submitted to the 
espionage of the intermediate agents. Within the last ten 
or fifteen years, a few Nacoda merchants of Bombay and 
Calcutta have started firms of their own at Mauritius, to 
carry on an independent business. But they have not been 
yet able to shake off their dependence on foreign vessels for 
the transport of their goods, or on foreign banks for the 
accommodation of capital. Their enterprise is highly 
praiseworthy, but the business done by them is yet a 
trifle in the large Mauritius trade, or in the sum of” 
Rs. 1,22,09,301. From a commercial as well as political 
point of view, India’s trade with the little and originally 
uninhabited island of Mauritius, appears to be conducted 
upon entirely unsound principles. The system finds toler- 
ation only under 2 government of foreigners, that shows a 
marked predilection for the advancement of its own nation. 
Those who look a little closely into the matter, are struck 
by the fact that the plantations, carried on in that island, are 
wholly kept up by means of Indian labour, the importation 
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in the present economical condition of India, an injury to 
' us. No'seruple is felt to wheedle away our simple-minded 
Coolies, and employ their labour in dealing a deathblow to 
the sugar trade of this country.* The Sugar grown 
at Mauritius has not only out-rivalled and ousted the 
Indian sugar from the market, but has begun to be 
consumed withifi India itself. By the latest : returns, 
the quantity of Mauritius sugar imported into the Bom- 
bay Presidency, is shown to be worth nearly 30 lacs 
of rupees. This isa set-off which is altogether . left 
out of consideration by those who represent that Indian 
grain to the value of some 75 lacs of rupees is annually 
taken off by Mauritius, and exultingly point to the fact of 
this great development. ‘I'o encourage Cooley Emigra- 
_ tion either to the Mauritius or the West Indies, is to con- 
‘tribute only to the cherishing of two great rivals, who are 
“sure to hide their diminished headsif our Government be at 
all mindful of our true interests, and who aremade to pros- 
per at the expense of our own prosperity. This point will 
¢ dwelt upon more fully in a future page on the present 
of our Sugar trade. 
I fear I have dwelt on the several preceding trades 
The Trades with Aus- With rather more minuteness, than 
teas nee the Me- deference to the patience of the reader, 
iterrancan ports, Ger- ar 
many, France, and Ame- To treat now the several remaining 
ros trades in the same prolix style, would 
not only be aggravating the evil of encumbering my paper 
with tiresome details, but also committing, I think,-a 
superiluity. It is not without areason that the trades with 
the Archipelago, China, Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, the Red 
Sea, and Africa have been so circumstantially noticed. 
They form the trades which India once carried herself, 
and to which her children have as it were a natural claim. 
They are the trades on her own seas, in which she hopes 
to be able to compete with success. On the other hand, 





.° The Englishman recently quoted the instance of a Cooly of Behar or 
‘Gazipur returning back to India from British Guiana, where he had been so 
successful as to have at last owned plantations and acaninud conn the ae 
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ag regards the trades‘ with F rance, Germany, America, 
‘and Australia, there is not the remotest chance .of her 
being able to cope with nations far advanced to her in 
intelligence and appliances. The loss of the one is felt to 
be a deprivation of what she once had and possessed, ‘and 
to which she has almost the same kind of right established 
by pregeription, that she has to her own soil and cattle. 
Ther fall within her province and possibility. They form 
her inheritance. The others are merely new accessions, 
and additional boons. It is a patent fact scarcely needing 
comment, that in her commerce with Australie, Suez, the 
Mediterranean ports, Germany, France,the other countries 
of Europe and America, India has not a minim of ghare—a 
farthing of interest. It is hardly to be looked for that'she 
‘should have beneficial transactions with such far off nations, 
when she has none with her next-door neighbours. The 
domestic Hindoo, whose love of home and family prevents 
him from venturing out even on his own seas, must wait for 

- Many ages to sail in distant waters. There is no scope 
or*room for him to compete with the go-a-head Yankee, 
or the wide-awake Frenchman and German. Suffice it 
then to say, that in her dealings with such enlightened 
people, the interest of India is absolutely nothing. 


The trade with Great Britain and Ireland, however, is 

The United Kingdom's one which should not be disqissed in 
Trade. the same manner with a mere simple 
allusion. Intimately connected as India is with the United 
Kingdom by political bonds, the commercial relationship 
subsisting between them is of the first importance, and 
demands a proportionately thorough consideration. — The 
trade with the United Kingdom alone, by far éxceeds all 
the other trades taken together. In the Returns before - 
me the Foreign Trade happens to be distinguished from 
the Coasting Trade. The total of the two trades, in- 
cluding Imports and Exports both of MercHandise and 
Treasure, makes Rs. 92,34,27,204 for the official year 
1872-73. Separately, the Foreign Trade with Europe and 
America, is given at Rs. 65,41,61,070. Out of this sum, 
the trade with the United Kingdom is represented by 
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Rs. 56,94,04,084.* Toenable the reader to form an idea of 
the comparative development of this trade at successive 
periods,—it may be stated that the figures returned for 
1872-73, are 80 times more than £6,94,299, which is the 
sum: given for imports and exports of 20 years ending the 
year 1621. They are about 40 times more than 
£1,550,000, or the value of the trade for 1674-75. They are 
greater by the same number of times, than £1,405,069, 
the sum given for the year 1750. They are over 9 times 
more than £6,344,422, the return ‘made for 1814-15— 
the year in which India was opened to Free Trade ; and 
they are over 4 times more than £14,342,290, which is 
the amount returned for 1834-35—the year of Free trade 
with both India and China.t In the beginning, the profit 
of the India trade was sometimes so high as. to have 
been more than 200 per cent. It was 150 per cent on an 
average for a number of years. The East India Company, 
however, was then restricted to pay only dividends, ranging 
from 8 to 12 per cent on their capital. The trade now being 
inprivate hands, the profit made fromit cannot be knoWn 
otherwise than gape from the annual Income 
Tax Returns.~ Taking the entire trade of the United 
Kingdom at the round sum of £550,000,000. a year, the 
business done with India constitutes one-tenth and the most 
lucrative branch of that trade. Unfortunately, the propor- 
tion of pure Native interest in this large trade, is impossible 
to give with that exactitude of figures, without which 
few arguments have a chance in these days. The Native 
imports and shipments are not distinguished in the returns 
from those that are European. Such a distinction is very 
necessary, in order to enable ustoarrive at a just conclusion 
on the subject of the increase or decrease of our national 
wealth; and the point is urged on the attention of Govern- 
ment, that it may be observed in all future registers of the 





© This sum inclades thé value of the trade with Suez, which is considered 
to be European. 


The various sums have been quoted from Mill, Macpherson, Murray, 
and the Trade Returns for 1872-73. 

. ; ‘The sum given in the Schedule D, which Tepresents the Income Tax of 
Eng! land on profits of Trade, mines, and railways, is £4,125,324, for 1872, 
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kind. Mergedasthe quantity of that interest liesina general 
» total, to say that it is a mere drop in the ocean will not be 
far wide off the truth. In proof of this assertion, let me 
state that the commercial classes, mentioned in the recent 
Census Returns of Bengal, of the North-West, of the Pun- 
jab, and of Bombay, appear to be out of all proportion to 
the vast population of our country. Thg men referred to 
under that head are most of them engaged in the internal 
home-trade, and not in the external foreign trade. Tho 
number engaged in the latter, is infinitesimal, Such 
interior places, as Northern India or the Central Provinces, 
can be but scarcely interested in the prosecution of the 
ocean traffic. The unmaritime people of those regions have, 
perhaps, not even seen a ship, except ina picture. To them 
the forest of shipping in a port is altogether a novel and 
curious sight. Their commercial dealings cease with the 
parting of the produce of their soil or industry, at their local 
markets. It is only in the ports of shipment, that a very 
small number of Natives is found to take a part in the sea- 
borne traffic. Of all the places in India, ombay is the 
most commercial. The people there may be said to be 
born and nursed on the waves. They have taken the 
lead in establishing commercial houses in China, Mauri- 
tius and England, and doing business, after the fashion of 
the European merchants, through direct agencies of their 
own. But to this day Bombay has no suitable native mer- 
cantile navy of its own,—no independent Native Insurance 
Office or Native Bank for its independent commercial 
operation. No further part is- taken by it inthe large 
traffic with England, than to ship annually a limited 
qumaey of cotton to Liverpool, the sale proceeds of which, 
educting all charges for freight, insurance, exchange, 
and commission, deave but a small residue of profit. 
The transactions between India and England now com- 
prise articles of a greater variety than were known to the 
Greeks or Romans. The cotton, the silk, the indigo, the 
sugar, the saltpetre, the safflower, the jute, the rice, the 
coffee, the tea, the shell-lac, the hides, the ivory, the ginger, 
the tamarind, and the numerous other staples that. swell 
the list of our Exports, no more bring in any profit to 
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us after they have passed the scale for weighment, 
They all leave this country on European account, in 
European vessels, and covered by European policies of 
Insurance and bills of Exchange. Many of those commo- 
dities, such as indigo, silk, coffee, tea, shell-lac, and. lac- 
dye, are grown and manufactured by the Europeans 
themselves, whoeap all the profit accruing from trans- 
actions in them. The Imports constitute a branch of 
business, which yields fruit entirely to foreigners. The 
peice goods and twists, the woolen and silk fabrics, the 
hardware and cutlery, the wines and ales, the earthen and 
glass manufactures, the books and stationery, the hams 
and cheeses, and the metals and machinery, that arrive in . 
shiploads by the hundred from Great Britain and Treland, 
are such as entail a dead loss on India, instead of proving to 
her a profitable resource. Turning from the merchandise 
to the shipping, this is found to be all European without 
an exception, and which makes the insignificance of the 
share of India in the traffic under consideration the 
more apparent. The number of vessels, which entered 
and cleared with cargoes and in ballast in 1872-73, is 1,979, 
aggregating 2,101,264, tons. Out of this number, not a 
single vessel is owned by a Native proprietor, and which 
carries the pure Indian flag. Calculating the freight of 
this tonnage at an average of £2 per ton, the sum,of 
Rs. 42,025,280, goes to the pocket of English ship-. 
owners, captains, and sailors, The premium of Insurance 
on Rs. 92,34,27,204 at the rate of 24 per cent, makes 
a sum of Rs. 2,30,76,680, which benefits European 
Insurance firms cither in England or in India. In the 
matter of Exchange, the whole field is entjrely lef to 
the Banks on both sides, which reap profit on some 
5,00,00,000 crores of rupees either way. The rate is 
controlled chiefly by a single authority—the Secretary of 
State for India, who annually draws the enormous sum 
of £15,000,000, and is beyond all competition. Not 
‘an iota of influence is exercised by the Natives, who 
are altogether out of the way. From all this, iv must be 
clearly evident, that it is the United Kingdom, and not . 
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sisting between the two countries. The whole machinery 
+ that keeps it a-going, is under the control and management 
of the Europeans, who may be said to net ninety nine 
parts of the profit, leaving but the trifle of a balance té 

- the Natives, ; 


The following schedule of the valifes of the several 
trades noticed above, is given to facilitate reference and 
* comparison. . 
FOREIGN TRADE. 
Iuporrs. Exporrs. 
United Kingdom & Suez... Rs 28,27,35,904 Rs, 28,66,68,180 


France .., ies $ 37,82,995 ,, — 2,67,29,996 
Germany a. = 4,74,940 ,, 19,64,529 
Mediterranean ports .. i 29,89,261  ,, 39,36,576 
Other Countries in Europe ,, 2,75,656 39,36,576: 

erica on tee ogy 6,25,819 ,,  2,04,59,989 
West Indian Islands... 3 1,355 ,, 19,85,851 
Africa... ae ea > 26,33,173 ,, 82,99,313 
Manritius vr 7 30,02,249 ,, 94,20,633 
Bourbon See (Ts fe 7,12,438 ,, 6,35,941 
Red Sea or Arabian Gulf 99 42,638,816 ,, 25,39,108 
Aden... ee ee eS 14,37,032 37,78,048 
Persian Gulf ... nh ra 87,50,924 ,, 1,34,88,406 
Someeance and Mekran * 2,75,907 ,, 8,64,955. 
oo and Maldives ” 5,07,112 .,, 3,15,675 
Ceylon ... “ 90,25,951 ,, —2,31,39,058 


Straits Settlements ... en 76,67,105 ,, 2,03,92,705 
hina ve eae 87,7130 12,25,91/348 
Other Countries in Asia s 6,80,039 ,, 12,47,636 
Australia. ae 45556103 2 10567975 


—_——____, 


35,81,71,464 56,52,55,740 
COASTING TRADR. 


‘ Imporrs, Exports, 
Bengal... ... .. Ree 1,93,11,062 Rs, 4,54,10,793 
Bombay 1 ss 8,65,25,891 ,,2'89/98'304 
Sind... 0. 13817597790 3 1,82,45,825 

" Madras ..., + sy 1,99,40,683 2 1389;097209 


British Burmah =)? 46°78 601 > 75,66,800 
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SHIPPING. 


Leaving out the Native craft, the total number of 
vessels of all nationalities is 12,466. 


The recital of the vast sum of 92,34,27,204, making ’ 
nearly a fifth of the entire trade of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the - 
vast shipping of 12,466 vessels, making one half of the , 
entire shipping of that kingdom,* naturally suggests to the 
mind the cheering fact that India is earning and growing 
richin proportion to the magnitude of that sum and shipping. 
The stupendous height to which her exports and imports 
have reached in the present day, is a favorite theme 
with Anglo-Indian statesmen who are never weary of 
exultingly enlarging on it in proof of the transcen- 
‘dent benefits of English rule to the Indian people. 
And in truth the figures are unprecedented in the annals of 
our commerce. But nothing can be more fallacious ,than 
the conclusions usually drawn from them of the pws- 
perity of our nation. Properly ‘and plainly speaking, 
they represent “the cost of foreign rule—the tribute 
of “India to her alien or absentee rulers.” The vast 
international business, upon which so much stress is 
laid in proof of our material progress, should not deceive 
us, but should be taken with considerable dedtittions 
at its real worth. By carefully wading through the 
sea of figures presented in the volume of commercial re- 
turns before me, I have laboured, not in vain I trust, to 
break the spell of error, and expose the precise condition 
of things. One by one, have the different trades been 
tested by an impartial examination, and the result has been- 
to confute the assurances of those who are in the habit of 
vindicating their rule by political economy, by develop- 
ment of resources, and by expansion of commerce. It has * 
been made clearly patent, that, in the extensive commer- 
cial transactions with which India’s name is connected, 
her own sons are perfect non-entities. Under a series of * 


The summing up. © 





® The number of sailing vessels registered as belonging to the United 
Kingdom, in 1872, is 22,103, and the number of steamers is 3673. The Ame- 
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invasions and appropriations, those trades have ‘become 
“all lapsed to foreigners. The carrying of them is. all 
"in the hands of the English, . French, Germans, and 
Americans. The Cotton, the Silk, the J ute, the Safflower, 
the Indigo, the Tea, the Hides, and the Oil-seeds, 
which are ‘either baled, bagged, or chested for ship- 
ment, all leave our ports in charge of European cap- - 
tains and crews and for the benetit of European mer- 
chants. Much theoretical mathematics is taught in our 
schools and colleges, but no Native is ever trained @p in 
practical navigation, and in the use of the mariner’s tom- 
ass. There is no Native dockyard—no Native ship- 
uilder, no Native ship-owner. There is no Native. sail 
or rope-maker, no Native ship-chandler, and no Na- 
tive pilot. Our mails are carried by English Overland 
Steamers, or the Messageries Maritimes de France. Our 
seas are navigated by the City, or the Star line of 
steamers. ur ports are filled with the vessels of English 
Navigation Companies, and our rivers are plied with 
steamers of English River Companies. The country can 
boast at the most only of cargo-boats, of catmarans, and 
of similar rude craft. The Natives have no Chamber 
of Commerce of their own to look after their interests, 
They have no Corporations and Limited Companies, 
To legsen risk, they have no Native Insurance Offices. To 
accommodate them with capital, they have no public Native 
Banks. They have no public mart, or Exchange for the sale 
oftheir goods. They have no Commercial Advertiser—na 
organ in the press to ventilate their commercial opinions, 
The Europeans have 12 Banks in Calcutta, and some 6 or 
7 in Bombay. They have others in Madras, Agra, Alle- 
habad, Nagpoor, Simla, and Rangoon. The Europeans 
have 74: Insurance Offices in Calcutta alone. They have 
75 Tea Companies. The European Indigo and Coffee fac- 
tories are innumerable. There are in Calcutta 175 mer- 
cantile firms, out of which 152 are European, 18 Maho- 
medan, 2 Jewish, 1 Parsi, and only 2 Hindoo.* The Stock- 
Share, Bill, Freight, and Ship brokers, are all Europeans, 





© The Directory for 1874. 
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The principal Silk and Indigo brokers are Europeans: 
The Indian Railways, constructed with English capital; 
are for the benefit of English Companies. Out of 61,940 
proprietors of Indian Railway Stock in 1872, only 388 were 
Natives.* The Coal Companies are all European, with the 
exception of one or two. Many of the European firms have 
established themselves in the interior markets. They have 
set up Jute screws at Serajgunge, and Cotton screws: at 
Cawnpore and Omravati. The Cotton Frauds Act, the 
Labour Contract Act, and many such Statutes and Bills 
are all for the behoof of the Europeans. The Natives 
are up and doing no where. Under the monopoly of the 
East India Company, there was rapacity with modera+ 
tion—there was a solicitude to preserve the hen that gave 
them golden eggs. But since the withdrawal of that mono- 
oly, the planters and merchants, set free to prey upon 
ti ia, have undermined every trade, worried every pro- 
fession, and assailed every industry, institution, and species 
of property. Persistently have they urged on the continu- .. 
ance and promotion of the policy which allows them to%at 
up the substance of the country, leaving the residium of 
husks.to the Natives. The hard faets adduced, and of which 
no one can any longer plead ignorance, speak for themselves, 
without any commentary. It is a fatal mistake to infer 
India’s welfare from the figures of her exports and im- 
ports, when in all arrangements, operations, and privileges, 
the substantial control and enjoyment are the share of the 
Europeans,—the nominal connection only is that of the 
Natives. The various Trades, of which so imposing returns 
are annually compiled, have scarcely bettered the com- 
mercial condition of India. They have given no worthy 
mercantile navy to India. They have introduced no new 
mercantile institutions and nautical professions in the 
land. They bring in no incomings to the Natives. They 
‘, have enabled none of them to become an Indian Peabody. 
‘They. have not raised’ among them another Juggut 
Sett, with wealth, importance, and influence in the State. 
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Only a fractional interest is held.in some of the branches 
by a few Native shippers, who have ‘pened. firms of. 
their own in China, the Mauritius, and England. The 
rest of the field is all oceupied and worked by aliens and 
outsiders. Such, then, is the present of our commerce—a 
present of blank, void, and nil. The Services are not more 
monopolized, than is our commerce. *They have both 
become the inheritance of Anglo-Indians. ‘It is the com- 
merce of India in nothing, butits name. It is a virtual 
monopoly in the hands of the Europeans. The general 
conclusions, then, that may be arrived at on the present 
of India’s commerce, may be briefly summarised. “It ia a- 
commerce, which, far from contributing to our accum - 
‘mulation of capital, is impoverishing our country—in 
which the exports by far exceed the imports, and ‘leave 
an enormous annual balance due to India—in which the 
imports make an item of pure loss—and in which the gain 
of En land implies a proportionate loss to India. 
7 ie would now draw attention to an important subject 
Origin of the system intimately affecting the commercial 
of Banianship. status of the country—taken up thus, 
I believe, for the first time,—in the earnest hope of elicit- 
ing att expression of public opinion on its merits and . 
demerits. I refer to that peculiar economical institution 
of India, which presents, more or less, in all the Presiden- 
cies, a peculiar phase of commercial life in India, and is 
familiar to us all under the name of Banianship.: The 
term “ Banyan,” or “‘Banian” as it is otherwise written, 
evidently comes from the Bunias, the hereditary’ mercan- | 
tile eg banking class from ancient .times, possessing 
invariably heavy purses, with extensive creditand influence 
in. the community.. Our only commercial men, if at all 
they are entitled to rank as such, are our Banyans, who 
certainly deserve to be distinguished from the rest of their 
countrymen, and noticed in a professed Account of the.” 
Present of the Commerce of India, The system followed 
“by. them has acquired venerableness from time, and ranks 
as one of the recognized sources for wealth-making. - The 
origin of it is traced back to. those years, when the 
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this country as mere adventurers and traders. They 
‘came from a distant part of the earth, without the 
slightest consciousness of their affiliation to the Indians. 
They were then not remotely aware of their descent 
from a conimon Aryan stock, or that their language was 
derived from a common mother-tongue—the Sanscrit. 
They came as wtter aliens amidst aliens, and neither un- 
derstood any body, nor were understood by any one. 
In this plight, their first look-out was for a Dobhash, or a 
speaker of two languages—that is to say, an interpreter. 
Before long, such a man, for all practical purposes, . was 
found. Under his auspices, the English commenced their 
sales and purchases. ‘hese, in the beginning, must have 
been effected on cash terms, through mutual distrust: of 
_ the parties so utterly strange to each other-and particu- 
larly as the white race reminded our people of the misdeeds 
of the Portuguese and Dutch. In time, the English felt 
the difficulty of persevering and continuing all along iti a 
course of cash transactions. Their nation, then extremely 
poor, and possessing no more revenue than a crore and 
forty lacs of rupees,* did not allow them to take out large 
sums in bullion or treasure from the circulation of the, 
country. The sale proceeds of their imported goods were 
very scanty, for India did not at all require the manu- 
factures of a country that scarcely possessed any thing 
than coal, wool, and iron. Falling short in funds for* 
making their costly purchases, they besought to be taken 
into the trust of the Natives, and allowed to deal’on 
partial credit. In other words, they wanted a Banyah to 
find them capital. Thé Englishman who expects a benefit 
from a Native is a very different being from himself when 
he is above the necessity of such an expectation, He 
shows himself made of a very different stuff from his 
usual self, when he has to shove in the thin end of the 
wedge. He leaves all bluster and tall talk in abeyance, 
‘and is full of suavity in his first overtures. With much - 
igment, tact and patience did the British, in their-early 
reourse with our countrymen, avoid the errors: which 
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‘had made the Portuguese and Dutch hated. They, made 

“every display of honesty, and Yeracity, and punctuality, 
to secure the good opinion of the Indians, and insinuate 
themselves into their confidence. The mode in which : 
business was then transacted, required advances to our 
workmen for buying the materials for the articles of ‘their 
handiwork. The country possessed no toanufacturers or 
merchants on a large scale, capable of executing extensive 
orders, and delivering the goods contracted. for ‘on: the 
appointed day. The articles had to be collected throngh+ 
out the country by means of agents. Unless the ish. 
were trusted, how could they be expected to trust in their 
turn, “Thus. all considerations paving the way, there 
volunteered from among our ancestors, individuals willing 


to stand as securities, and occupy an intermediate position . 


betiveen the strangers and their countrymen. Such a_ 
position happened to be looked upon with no small degree 
of-liking, since it harmonised with all the pre-conceived 
ideas of our people, their favorite maxims, their habitual 
pridence and cautiousness, their non-adventurousness, 
their aversion to risk, and their desire of certain profit. 
. Both the Dobhash and Banyan being secured, the English 
started their business in right earnest and in regular style. 
They made choice of stations:in the country, founded fac- 
tories, built large warehouses, and entered upon the come 
* plicated system of operations. The sale of the. imports 
from Europe, was made by auction at the factories, in the 
interior towns and markets, where the commodities were 
transported in the hackries of the country, or on’ pack . 
bullocks. For purchase of the cargoes for exports 
to England, there was “ the European functionary, in the 
district, who had first his Banyan, or Native Secretary, 
through whom the whole of the business was conducted, 
The Banyan hired a species of broker, called a Gomastah, 
atso much a month. The Gomastah repaired to the 
aurang, or manufacturing town, which was his assigned: 
station ; and there fixed upon a habitation, which ‘he 
called his Cutchery. He was provided with a sufficient, 
number of peons, a sort of armed-servants, and hircarahs, 
messengers, or letter carriers. hy his emnlover Thosa 
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he immediately despatched about the-place, to summon to” 
him the dallals and pycirs. The dallals and pycdrs were 
two sets of brokers; of whom the pycdrs were the lowest, 
transacting the business of detail with the growers or 
manufacturers, The dallals again transacted with the 
* pyears ; the Gomastah transacted with the dallals, the 
Banyan with the Gomastah, and the Company’s European 
servant with the Banyan.”* Such people as thé famous 
Setts, and Omichand, sometimes acted as Baynans to the 
Company, by entering into contracts for the supply. of 
cotton goods and saltpetre. In Madras, the Banyans 
were called Dewans. Besides the business of the Company, 
there was the business of the Company’s servants, who 
were paid a nominal and insufficient salary, with the liberty 
_ of carrying on an independent traffic on theif own account 
_and for their own profit. The Company appropriated to 
themselves, in all its branches, the outward trade between 
India and England. To their servants was left the coun- 
try-trade, or that from one part of India to another. The 
Company’s servants were not, in those days, the “pick of 
the nation.” Doubtless there were “some distinguished 
men of high character and great abilities.” But most of 
them were “men of damaged fortunes and character,” who 
came to make money without toil or trouble. They were 
“every wastrel who had courage left—every bankrupt 
whose credit was run out,—every-reckless soldier who had 
neither money nor interest to secure promotion,~—every 
daring seaman who was impatient of the rough nights and 
scant wages of winter voyages in the German Sea,—and 
évery younger son of quality who, bred in ease and pleasure, 
despaired of finding a fat living or place at court, a legal 
sinectire, or an heiress for a wife.”+ To these men Clive, 
like another ‘Cortez, had opened the way to a storehouse 
of exhaustless wealth—a field promising an abundant 
harvest of spoil. It was the heyday of licence and loot. 
England gave them, as it were, a sort of “ buccaneering 
commission,” and they came to push their fortunes-in this 
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tountry—to draw prizes in the Indian lottery. - These ad- 
, venturers without funds or credit, were the men who felt a 
most pressing need for Banyans ; and, as the English name 
and fame stood high after the Plassey-affair, they met with 
no difficulty in procuring them. _ The Company now had at 
their disposal more revenues than had ever been known to: ¥ 
their mighty Queen Elizabeth; and, afer long years of 
struggle withscanty capital, employed them, to their heart's 
content, in their investments. ‘Their servants got Banyans 
to find them money for their own business. The post of a 
Banyan then carried with it much prestige and power, in 
addition'to profit. The reader must be reminded heréy 
. that, from an early period, the English Company had sought, 
fornothing else, with so much zeal, and head and heart, and. 
by means of, bribes and embassies, than an exemption 
from the payment of customs dues and tolls on their 
goods. Their continuous solicitations at length pro- 
cured them a Firman to that effect. But ynder cover 
of the Company’s official pass, the private goods of their 
servants also were passed off duty-free. This grew - 
up into a huge abuse. In the time of Jaffier Khan, 
when . the Mahomedan was still the ruler of the 
land, it was put down with a strong hand. But it 
again sprang up into a monstrous evil in the time of 
eer Kasim. The Company’s servants had now become 
Nawab* makers and unmakers. Each and all of them, 
from the President of the Council to the lowest factor, had 
become so puffed up, as to affect all sorts of airs and * 
.bahadooring, blurt forth no end of tall talk, and per- 
petrate the most high-handed proceedings. They broke 
through all the restraints imposed upon them by former 
Soubahdars, and turned the liberty accorded to them into - 
a license to engross all the inland “trade of the country, 
and absorb all its profit. Their Banyans, Gomastahs, and 
dallals were in every district and village—in every haut 
and bazar,—interfering with the shop-keepers in even petty 
dealings in fish, straw, bamboo, and oil, withholding 
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‘payment,—and as regards.larger operations, by threats, not 
vain, purchasing at the lowest price,—selling to the highest 
advantage,—and passing off all their goods duty-free under 
the immunity legally possessed only by the Company. 
Tn the course of their proceedings, these native agents and 
dependents arrested, flogged, imprisoned, and loaded with 
fetters people whe refused to accept their terms, or dared 
to come across their way. “They “ trampled on the authority 
of Government, binding and punishing the Nabob’s officers, 
whenever they presumed to interfere.” They made 
themselves so much as “ judges, dispensing justice that - 
was given in the public Cutcherry.” They even “ passed 
sentences on the Zemindars themselves, and drew money 
from jhem by pretended injuries.”* All this’ sorely 
harassed the country, and threatened to culminate in its 
universal ruin. The Native Government felt the evil 
from the first, as indeed instances were daily brought 
to its notice,from all parts of its dominions. But it was 
powerless. At length Meer Kasim was rouzed to make 
a resolute effort to rescue the nation. But his represcn- 
tations to the sefishness and rapacity of the Council of the 
Company’s Settlement at Calcutta were as useless as those 
of his predecessors had been. In proportion as ‘-he was 
earnest, the Europeans became defiant. The Nabob blew 
wp, and issued a decree abolishing all internal duties, and 
putting all classes in the country on an equal footing. This 
levelling did away with the exorbitant profits that were 
reaped from abuse and usurpation. The Company’s ser- 
vants therefore not only demanded the revocation of the 
measure,—not only urged maintenance of the abuse, but,— 
be it noted to their shame, and as an example of their vaunt- . 
ed. Anglo-Saxon sense of justice and fair-play,;—insisted | 
on the exemption of their own goods, and the imposition of 
duties on the goods of all other traders. Such a request 
being contrary to all right and precedent, was refused by 
the Nabob ; and the two powers of the country came to a 
collision. Able and energetic as he was, Meer Kasim 
succumbed in the struggle, and our nation tasted the con- 
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sequences of another revolutio&. Service under people, 

~ who wielded so much power as to depose rulers, was na- 
turally regarded to carry with it a portion of that power. 
Instead of being dishonourable, it became an enviable 
distinction. Thus banianship acquired a lustre and attrac- 
tion in the eyes of the Natives, which made it coveted 
with great eagerness. Blind to its future’ cot{sequences,’ 
caring not to commit the blunder of furtherinig*the inter» 
ests of foreigners at the risk of their own capital, far leas’ 
feeling any compunction to put money into a stranger's: 
pocket at the expense of their countrymen, all Hindoos'. 
who possessed a purse, went in for banianship. No Mahot: 
medan ever gaye in to the delusion, or was foolish enough 
to foster an undermining system. ‘The post was titirsted: 
for only by the Hindoos, who had long been a fallen and 
down-trodden race, 8nd were, therefore, naturally anxious 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of placing themsel- 
ves under the Aigis of a protecting power, and gratifying. . 
their passion for domineering and lording over, and turning 
the'tables against, their oppressors. In time the Directors 
thought of putting down the enormities of their servants, 
by demanding the abandonment of their private trade, and 
binding them under stringent covenants. But these have 
never effectually put a stop to the evils they were intended 
to cure. Banyans were now more in request than ever, t&” 
screen the officers of Government by means of ostensible 
agents, entrusted with their private concerns, acting as the” 
principal. Warren Hastings had his Gunga Gobind -Sing 
and Kanto Baboo, who have left princely estates, as if to 
sanctify banyanship in the esteem of their countrymen. 
The Zemindar is an evolution of the land policy’ of British 
administration. The Banyan is an evolution of itacom- 
mercial policy. Thus taking root, the system of 
banyanship ‘has flourished, till it has grown to be one of 
our most favourite modes of investment. There are four 
principal modes of investment known to the capitalists 
of .this country—investment in Zemindary, investment in 
Calcutta landed property, investment in Government 
Securities or Bank shares, and investment in Banyanship’ | 

“business. - The last is almost. the only way known ef. : 
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investment in the commercial way. In 1804, the Parliament 
thréw open the trade with India to private enterprise; and 
there was a rush of eager adventurers into. the field. Men; 
out of as well as in service, now sought for Banyans 
with an equal avidity. There was no public Bank for. 
accommodation in the country, until the year 1824. The 
Banyans then wete the only hope. of all those adventurers 
who came without funds or any letter of credit.” Every 
Planter, therefore, tried to secure a Dewan, and every 
merchant a Banyan. To quote Baboo Kissen Mohun 
Mullick :—“Soon after the abolition of the Company’s 
monopoly, agents of certain respectable Liverpool Houses 
set up here with a view to take an active part in the 
import and export business of this country, and successful 
as their operations proved, others followed’ them, and in 
a few years several Houses were esfiblished in Calcutta, 
with’ London and Liverpool connections noted for their 
wealth and influence.” But in spite of such wealthy and 
influential connections, the agents out here could scarcely 
proceed with their boasted development of the resources of 
this. country, without a Banyan at their back. Such a being 
was employed by persons in office, who did not scruple to 
make use of their official knowledge of the opening or the 
closing of a State Loan to contribute to their private 
fortune, every one of whom was “desirous of deriving 
benefit from some contract in the disposal of which 
he had a vote, and which, consequently, he could not 
obtain in his own name”—and who did not bring 
any funds to set up themselves with even to buy 
their furniture, buggies, and. horses with. The mer- . 
chants wanted the Banyan for him to make payments in. 
cash, and the planters to obtain advances for their indigo 
and silk factories. Speaking comparatively, these were 
the days of somewhat shorn banyanship—without any 
of the looting and lording of the times which ushered the 
system into existence. But still the Banyan was clothed 
with not a little prestige. He “invariably went attended 
‘by-weveral underling sircars, hircarahs, &c. He, to acer- 

~ tain ‘degree, ruled the office; entered it generally with little 
‘cerethony,,made a slight obeisance, and never divested 
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himself of his slippers—a privilege which, in the eyes of 
the natives, at once placed him on a footing of equality 
with his employers.”* He was frequently the Banyan to 
several European firms and gentlemen. ‘There was a time 
when some half-a-dozen Banyans managed all the mercantile 
business of Calcutta, and accumulated vast fortunes. 
Such is a short account of the riseeand progress of 
. banyanship—such were the circum- 
si beccteg of Bs stances which called forth the system 
into existence, and favored its growth. 
Nowhere has it flourished more than in Bengal. Though 
greatly divested of its ancient lustre, though its hurt- 
fulness has now become so clear, still there is no abate- 
ment in the popularity of banianship. To this day, a 
vacancy in séme respectable old House, or a berth under 
anew Sahib, is highly bidden for, and the man carry- 
ing away the prize is considered to be sure of a fortune. 
Native parents, in humble circumstances, wishing their 
boys to rise in the world, look either to the Civil Service, 
the’ Bar, the Medical line, or the Civil Engineer’s profes- 
sion, But the well-to-do fathers look for their sons only 
to banyanship, either under Government, or in some Bank, 
or in,a merchant's office. It is the cynosure of their eyes, 
and the business has become hereditary in many families, 
Hitherto ty countrymen have looked only upon the bright 
side of banyanship—its emoluments, the status it. gives, 
in a word, its conveniences and advantages both pecuniary 
and social. Upon predisposed minds, such glowing descrip- 
tions as “Baboo Ramgopal Ghose prospered most while 
Banyan to Messrs. Kelsall ‘and Co.: He lived in the Ka- 
marhatti Grove, and kept an open table there. He owned 
a steam boat, the Lotus, which he used to steer himself} 
——tell with » dangerous effect. No one has yet under- 
taken to hold the dark side of the picture to the public 
view. Such an anomaly as banyanship would never have 
been allowed to grow up anywhere else than in this land 
of anomalies. No other people under the sun would slave 
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with money in their pocket, but would give it some kind 
of profitable occupation for their own aggrandisement. 
None but a Hindoo, especially a Bengali, would ever wel- 
come servitude with a premium, and j ustify his conduct in 
- the name of prudence. It is only a Bengali who prefers to 
work under gilded-fetters,—who offers the deposit of a 
lac of rupees, and the Security of another lac, for the 
Dewanship of the Bank of Bengal—who lodges a hundred 
thousand rupees in the custody of Government, for the 
Store-keepership of the Stamps, on a salary of Rs. 700 
a month—or who endangers his hereditary inheritance in 
the cause of a stranger liable to make himself scarce, and place 
himself beyond the reach of law,—who distrusts his own 
countrymen, but. prefers to accommodate and set up a 
chance new-comer and nothing-to-lose adventurer’ with- 
" outa six-pence in his pocket. Such a strange subordination 
of interest finds currency only among the Bengalis. Up 
to this. time, no one has been at the pains to expose the sys- 
tem in its true colors and bearings,—a system arguing the 
most deplorable deficiency in the perception of one’s frue 
interests. Unhappily for us our most influential journalist, 
who writes up men to Rajahs and Star-holders, and 
Rajahs and Star-holders to angels and demi-gods,—who 
leads the van of the representative men of our nation, 
hath, it seems, the poet’s “ drop serene” to obscure his 
vision, and prevent him from seeing anything but the 
eoncrete—land and land eternally ; or, otherwise, he 
would not have failed to raise his voice for a re-action, 
But it is high time that the nation should open its 
eyes to the evils which have recoiled upon its head. It 
is high time for us to shake off the pupilage under which 
we labour, and assert our commercial ‘independence. The 
hour is come to speak out, and bring about a consensus 
of public’ opinion upon the subject. Founded upon a 
wrong basis, the evil of Banianship far outweighs its 
good. Banianship benefits only a tew individuals, but 
is fraught with mischief for the whole nation. Speaking 
from a political point of view, the school of the Banyan 
is a vicious and demoralizing school. Its timid doctrines 
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morale of our youths. They dwarf the mind, quench the 
‘spirit of enterprize, and, by stifling all noble aspirations 
for an independent and honorable career, keep the country 
backward in progress. In that school little more is learnt 
than to acquire a knowledge of the natural produce of tha 
country, to study the markets in and out of Calcutta, to 
know the stocks in the godowns of the city and in the 
aurungs, to discern fine unbroken Table Rice from Ballam 
and Moongy Rice, to distinguish Serajgunge Jute from 
Desi Jute, to judge the per centage of dust and mixtures 
in Oil-seeds, to select Cotton with long staples, to despatch 
cargo-boats with sufficient promptitude so as not to incur 
demurrage, to get goods passed at the Custom House, to 
draw a weekly price-current, and to have the Bills of 
Exchange ready. for negotiation by the Mail-day. This is a 
most simple curriculum, mastered by ashort apprenticeship. 
It is all cut and dry routine work—all stereotyped practice, 
and little more-than controlling a number of working men 
and sircars, and bill-collectors. The accomplishments 
scircely deserve the name. Nothing that enlarges the 
mind, and develops the commercial faculty is learnt under 
this régime. The school of the Banyan has produced 
little fruit. It has not turned out a single true political 
economist or commercial statesman to work a change in 
the public opinion. The boasted banianship system has 
done nothing towards the improvement of our agriculture 
and manufactures—our commerce and navigation. Re- 
presentatives of capital and enterprise as our Banians 
are, they belie the characters they profess, and the status 
they occupy. Truth to say, they are not versed even in 
the rudiments of modern political science. Many of them, 
perhaps, have not heard the name of Adam Smith—and 
know’ not the geographical situation of the ports to 
which their employers consign their goods. They are , 
well practised in narrow individual speculations, but they 
scarcely understand the broad principles of public. wealth, 
Their inchoate ideas never find maturity. To this day, 
they have never directed their attention tothe development 
of the resources of their realm. They have never turned their 
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the cultivation of maritime habits and projects—and to the 
restoration of independent Native commerce. They have 
never deplored the decay of their own industries and the 
ruin of their own manufactures. ‘they have made no effort 
to introduce machinery, and meet Manchester on equal 
terms. They never think of taking the destiny of their 
country into theirrown hands. It has not struck them yet 
to have a Native Chamber of Commerce to represent and 
protect our commercial interests. The idea has not yet got 
into their heads to set up independent Native Banks, or 
Native Insurance Offices, in order to accommodate and for- 
ward the prospects of our enterprising youngsters. Men of 
ample fortune and long experience in the. practical part of 
trade, our Banians have no new projects—no useful plans 
. for the enrichment of their nation. They study not the 
condition and resources of neighbouring or distant 
countries. They have no agents or emissaries in different 
regions of the globe to examine their wants, and test their 
capabilities. They never try to discover any new outlet 
—~a new field of commerce,—a new market for the sale 
of our goods. They venture not upon a new experi- 
thent, such as that of rearing cattle, or growing tea and 
coffee or setting up mills and working mines. Far 
from being such pioneers, and benefactors,—far from 
acquiring sound politico-economical views after the healthy 
European example before them—far from awakening the 
emulation that calls forth latent talents and energies—and 
far from trying to evoke a feeling of national self-reliance, 
they are the most non-progressive people in the commu- 
nity, who utilize not their trade-teachings, who cherish 
no commercial opinion, who exercise no influence, and 
who leave no mark on the nation. All this, however, 
is inoccuous,’ because it is negative. But the Bartians 
are positively mischievous in more than one respect. 
It is our Zemindars who are often made the butt of 
hostile criticisms and denunciations. No voice has ‘been 
hitherto raised against the Banians, who are spared because 
they run, not a conflicting but a smooth, course with 
the Europeans. Butin point of disastrous consequences, 
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immensely exceeded by the ruin of whole industries 
* brought on through the instrumentality. of the Banians, 
who, identifying their interests with those of their employ- 
ers, rise with their rise, and fall with their fall. Nothing 
deserves a severer condemnation, than the manner in which 
they have trifled with and betrayed the most important 
trusts of the nation reposed in their hands. Itis they who 
have sacrificed many of our valuable interests to the inter- 
ests of foreigners. It is they who have paved the way for 
the introduction of European manufactures in our country: 
and dug the grave of its own manufactures. To them. 
must be traced the pitiable condition into which our 
blacksmiths and weavers have been plunged.~ “I. can 
_ speak,” sdys Babu Kissen Mohun Mullick, “that Mr: 
David McIntyre busily employed himself for many 
years in collecting information regarding the cotton fabrics 
most in use and demand among the natives, and through 
the assistance of his Banyan, the late Babu Bissumbhur’ . 
Sein, procured samples of all kinds and species of cloth 
in°use among the various classes of natives both in 
Bengal and the Uppet Provinces.” Similarly, I. have 
heard, has a certain Banian of the present day furnished * 
to his employers samples of various metallic utensils _ 
in use among the Natives, with a view to undersell 
our native braziery. It cannot be denied that many of 
the speculations in which the Europeans have succeeded, 
could never have been attempted without the aid and the 
strength of the resources of their Banians. ‘“ We owe,” 
says a writer, “ our present extended trade in textile fabrics, 
in indigo throughout the country, and in numerous other 
branches of commerce, to the support given by this class 
to such men as appeared to them likely to succeed.” 
The injury that has been done by the Banians to several 
of our lucrative trades will become but.too evident when 
I come to treat of them ina future paper. Holding 
an intermediate position between the European merchant 
and the Native mahajun, the Banians are bound to deal 
equal justice to the two parties. But their sympathies are 
all enlisted on the side of the Sahibs, and not on that of 
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bdnddhs, granted by the Banyans for goods purchased on 
one hand-—and look on the hard-worded contracts for the 
sale of piece goods or metals, on the other. The Sahib is 
kept free from all snares of contracts. His bargaina 
are made on the freest conditions andterms. But the 
Mahajun is bound hand and foot by contracts drawn with: 
all the precision of a lawyer’s phraseology under which be 
can never move an inch and is always enmeshed the morein 
toils by his restiveness. In adispute, the Sahib is at every 
liberty to slide off ina tangent, while the Mahajun, held by 
astrong grip, is outwitted, worried, and victimised by brokers 
little disposed to favor him, by surveyors prejudiced against 
an alien race, by judges intiuenced by forgone conclusions on 
native mendacity, and unable and unwilling to extract 
the wheat of fact from the chaff of nonsense, extravagance 
and falsehood of statement of a loose uncultivated mind, 
and by niceties of English law utterly beyond his compre- 
hhension. Innumerable are the instances of the most 
flagrant and unblushing breaches of contracts made with 
the Native mahajuns, whose ignorance is being daily taken 
advantage of, and whose fear is worked upon to make 
them accept their loss in silence. I am far from 
insinuating any deception practised by the Banyans. In- 
deed, they deceive none but themselves. But seldom has 
any blunder, arising from short-sightedness, inflicted greater 
miseries on a society, than those which have been brought on 
by the infatuity of the Banyans. The utter wrongfulness of 
the system reflects the highest discredit on our nation, and 
argues its want of common sense. There are many educa- 
ted Natives in the line, who are not ashamed to perpetuate. 
the system which is the offspring of ignorance, and the 
outcome of a shallow understanding. The truth is, their 
education has not been sufficiently enlightening, and they 
retain many of the characteristics of the least educated ‘of 
their race.. To instance, they have not got rid of the habit 
of investing their acquisitions in unproductive forms, 
instead of adding facilities to the circulation im their 
country. They are still given to primitive notions—-still 
‘indifferent to ealls of common public interest. Jt never 
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nation. All reform and improvement are foreign to theix 
ideas.and intentions. Thus they sit like a dead-weight upon 
- the prospects of their n&tion, without the slightest effort to- 
wards altering the character of its commercial life. Happily; 
the system of banianship is now on the wane. There have 
sprung up numerous Banks in the land which now afford 
that accommodation, which was hitherto done by the Ba- 
nians. The Greek Houses, all of which work with a very 
large capital, have taken the initiative to have Baboos on 
monthly pay. The dustoorie of the Banyans has been eut 
down. to more than its half. Much of the business formerly 
performed by them, is now procured through the hands of: 
European brokers, who negotiate all the bargains for the 
purchase of Indigo, Silk, Tea, Lacdye, and other valuable 
roduce. Is short, the Banyan has been reduced to little 
etter than acipher. His emoluments gone, his power dimi- 
nished, shorn of all his plumes, and bedimmed in lustre, the 
Banian now cuts a very sorry figure. The genus is fairly on 
the way to extinction. Now-a-days, a Banyan is taken in 
sefrcely with any other object than for victimization—he is 
made to stand guarantee for goods turning out equal to the 
sample—and a buffer to receive the shocks of loss from the 
failure of Native piece-goods merchants, Meer Jaffieris said - 
to have been nicknamed Clive’s ass. The Banyan may be 
nicknamed the merchant's ass—The whole Indian nation 
is the Englishman’s ass. It is strange, that with far 
greater risks, but a smaller per centage of commission, 
than before, the rage for Banyanship has not still abated. 
Not more are the abolition of infant marriages, the aboli- 
ition of Koolin polygamy, the introduction of widow mar- 
riages, and the emancipation of our females, necessary for 
our physical and social improvement, than is the abolition 
of Banyanship necessary for our commercial prosperity. 
It ought tobe amongst the by-gones, like Suteeism and 
Infanticide. India is in need of men to work a revolution 
jo her commercial status. ; 
Going to Bombay, a few years ago, with the history 
Calcutta and Bombay of Mahratta deeds and greatness in my 
commerciallycompared. head, I fully expected to see in its. 
people. a race totally dissimilar to the people of Bengeaul— 
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_# race hardier, manlier, and distinguished. by valour. But 
to my great surprise, nothing approaching to.:my expec- 
tations met my eyes. Indeed, I was at a loss-to reconcile 
the truth of history with the truth of my personal ex- 
perience, and, while I saw the same diminutive stature, 
the same soft features, and the same want of daring, I re- 

- flected how a nation has deteriorated so much under sub- 
jection, in the shortspace of fifty years,for the Mahrattas 
finally lost their power and independence only in 1817. 
But ifthe people of Bombay are not distinguished by any 
more military spirit than the people of Bengal, if they are’ 

-equally disgraced by caste squabbles and have the same moral 

weakness to be content with empty honors and distinctions, 

_ they are however remarkable for a feature, which is not 

_ common to them both. Itis the greater commercial spirit 
which distinguishes the citizens of Bombay from the 
citizens of Calcutta, and is unquestionably a point of supe- 
riority in their favor. The two peoples, on the two great ’ 
-sea-boards of our continent, were, at one time, equally 
addicted to maritime habits and pursuits. But the cém- 
meréial spirit of the Bengalis has now become utterly 
extinguished. The people in and about Bombay still 
retain a trace of their ancestral characteristics. They 
are still born and bred amidst the waves of the ocean, 
and they still keep to the sea, They still carry on the 
Malabar coasting-trade in “large vessels of rude cons- 
truction, high at the stem and low at the prow, called 
pattamars~ and buggalows.” The latter are still plied to 
transport the merchandize of India to the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs, and vice versa. On the Coromandel coast, 
two masted vessels, called dhonies and grabs, are still 
used by the Chettis in navigating the Bay.* The number 
of Bombay Native craft, with cargoes and in ballast, both 
entered and cleared, returned for the year 1872-73, is~ 
11,224 carrying a tonnage of 3,98,004, while that of . 
Bengal is no more than 194 making the insignificant 





© Madras stands the first with tothe sea-trade. “There ara 
eighty-one trading ports in the Madras idency, while there are but five 
“gea-ports in Bengal, and thirty in Bombay.”—Report of the Board of Revenue 
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tonnage of 22,266, Maritime Bengal has been completely. 
»” dismaritimed. Referring to our ee Tax Returns, 
it is found: that “the number of general merchanta, 
agents, and bankers assessed in Bombay, is 1,520 against, 
745 in Calcutta.: In the Bombay statement, second class’ 
merchants are entered separately, and number 1,562. 
Tf we add these to the last class, we shall have about four’ 
times as many merchants in Bombay as in Calcutta... The 
traders and dealers assessed in Bombay are 3,588 against. 
28,080 in Calcutta.”* In Bombay, a large industry has 
sprung up within the last ten or fifteen years. Capitalists 
there-have formed into mercantile associations, brought’ 
out machinery from England, erected mills, and entered: 
into competition with Manchester. Fourteen eotton mills 
for spinning and weaving are already in operation there, and 
they are going to add eighteen new mills to that number 
“at a cost of one and a half crores of rupees.” One mill 
has a capital of 22 lacs of rupees, and employs 1,700 peo- 
le. In Calcutta the Bowreah Company, the Fort Gloster 
Minis Company, the Goosery Cotton Company, and the Ben- 
al Mills Company, are all European Companies, which 
represent little or no Native capital and interest. The 
greater part of the external commerce of the port of. 
Soiabe , is in the hands of Banias, Marwarees, Parsees, 
Kutchees, and Siddhees, who have opened corresponding 
houses in England, China, Zanzibar and the Mauritius for 
direct transaction. They are extensively engaged in the 
large cotton-trade and opium-trade of that Presidency. 
There is a small number of Banyans, but who serve more 
in the capacity of brokers, than in the style of the Cal- 
cutta Baboos. People there have not the perverted judg- 
ment to find capital for the benefit of others, but know how , 
to turn an honest penny on their own accounts, and for 
bettering their own condition. There is more utilization 
of individual energies, more exercise of the spirit of self-help, 
and more determination to enjoy the fruits of their own la- - 
bor, inthe place of the apprenticeship, the dependence, the 
over-guidance, and the over-government of our Calcutta. 





© The Englishman, January 20th, 1873. 
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Banyans. Bombay may not possess princely land-owners, 
but it stands pre-eminent in. independent Native com- 
mercial activity and enterprise, which constitute one of 
the great sources of national wealth, vigor, and progress. 
It is time now to take up another important question 
The decay of theeom- into consideration—the critical and 
mercéof Indiafrom over. unsatisfactory condition of India’s com- 
Brow OF prodnce: merce. One of the stock-arguments 
held by Government with reference to the administration 
of this country, and which is oftentimes repeated by men 
in and out of office, as well as upheld by a devoted 
press, is that with her immense natural resources, it is 
the best policy for India to improve the capacities of her 
soil and grow and export only raw produce. Imposed upon 
by superior authority, Natives, who are aceustomed to 
“surrender their judgment hoodwinked,” fail not to echo 
the'same opinion, and call upon their countrymen to take 
to the plough. Influenced by such a notion, the chief aim 
of our Government has been to direct all its attention 
towards calling forth the powers and efficiency of the 
soil as the way to our material prosperity. It expends 
from that conviction large sums of money upon itriga- 
tion works, such as the Ganges Canal, and the opening of 
the Godavery. It encourages Irrigation Companies, 
like those in Madras, Orissa and the Soane districts. 
It holds Cattle-Plague Commissions, keeps up the office 
of a Cotton Commissioner, and undertakes Agricultural 
Exhibitions at Calcutta, Madras, Agra, Lucknow, and 
Jubbulpore. Surely, a great deal of good, as exhibited 
in the extension of cultivation to its furthest limits, in the 
occupation of all culturable wastes, in the raising of a varie~ 
ty of crops and increased produce, in the creation of a. 
large demand for agricultural labour, and in the facilities 
with which aryot is enabled to pay the rent of the soil, has 
’ resulted from all these efforts. A more thorough and effec- 
tual agrarian law than this cannot be imagined. But it is 
not for the first time that agriculture has’ been apprecia- 
ted as our country’s first and greatest . resource. It is not 
for the first time that our nation has turned its attention 
to the growth of cotton, indigo, or silk. It is not for 
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the first time that markets have been found for our 


“agricultural produce. It ia pot for the first time that 


the art of irrigation has been introduced amongst us. 
India has been accustomed to all these things from 
time immemorial. In all ages has she followed agricul- 
tural pursuits; dug wells, tanks, and canals; grown 
every sort of produce prized by the world, excepting 
coffee, tea, and potatoe ; and exported them for sale 
to Tyre, Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople, Venice, 
Lisbon, and Antwerp, that have alternately been the great 
markets of the world, such as London’ or Liverpool is. in 


‘the present day. The fact is beyond all question, that the 


Indians have always surpassed every other race in their 
dominion over the earth. Husbandry has been pursued 


“by them on principles that may be truly called scientific. 


It has been the great basis of their political institution. 
It has formed to them the most prolific source of wealth. 
Nothing unknown, therefore, has been brought to light 
by the policy fostered by the British Government, 
The idea has no’ newness about it. It was familiar to and 
acted, upon by all the previous rulers of the country. 
No new resource has been opened to pour streams of wealth 
over the country. It is nothing more than returning to our 
old traditions again—repeating the conduct of our ances- 
tors-—trying the same experiment once more—and taking 
a lesson from a page of history long turned over. In 
taking to this trodden path, Englishmen must be under- 
stood to have a secret motive, which actuates them 
to lay an undue stress upon the policy, under which 
every other pursuit of industry is subordinated to agri- 
culture. I have pointed out that motive—it is to wean 
and divert the Indians from their manufactural pursuits, 
and employ them in contributing to the manufactural 
greatness of England.. But the agricultural policy, that 
has, for four thousand years, answered the purpose of 
enriching India, has now become of questionable advan- 
tage to her, when her agricutural produce has declined 
in. value and demand. ‘The commodities of India have 
lost their ancient prestige, and are not so much cared 
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selves for their profound wisdom and keen farsighted- 
ness, and natives, who unwittingly echo the cry ‘of 
their superiors, happen to overlook one most important 
fact that considerably affects the case. It is the al- 
tered position of India. in the commercial world, from: 
that occupied by her in previous ages. She was the 
garden and granary of the world, when three-fourths 
of the globe were a waste and jungle, uninhabited and 
unutilized by mankind. She then alone grew cotton, 
indigo, sugar, and the other valuable staples, which 
were so highly esteemed and eagerly craved for, as toy 
have attracted all nations to her ports, led to-the dis- , 
covery of America and of the passage round the Cape, and” 
called forth some of the grandest projects of the hunian 
race. But her relative position has considerably - altered, - 
sinice vast continents have been discovered rivalling her in 

_-fertility, and forests have disappeared, and gardens have 
spread in various parts of the earth. Nations that once 
so eagerly sought for a passage to her realms, are now not 
only abating in their demand for her produce, but gfow- 
.ing independent of her by evolving the powers of, their 
own native soils. America is producing better cotton, 
Mauritius and Brazil are growing cheaper sugar, Java and 
Guatemela producing nearly as good indigo, Italy and France 

roducing finer silk, Persia and China growing opium, and 
Sistiand and Germany manufacturing artificial saltpetre. 
There is not a civilized Government that has not an Agri- 
cultural Department to look after agricultural improve- 
ments. India is now placedin a critical position. The 
process of turning all classes into cultivators has gone on, 
and is still going on over the realm without any apparent 
limit. Our cry still is the extension of cultivation. But 
our agriculture is no more so profitable as of yore. Dayby- 
day is Indian produce falling heavily in price, and suffering 
from unsuccessful competition with the produce of superior 
intelligence and economy. One by one, all her anciently 
prized staples are diminishing in value, and being pushed 
_ out of the market ; and the only article she has to stand by, 
- Ip Jute, incase it meets not with the same fate as that of cot- 
ton forit is threatened from theside of America. The growth 
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of the other articles has become almost a superfluity, which 
| overstocks and drugs the market, and disturbs theequipoise 
held between the laws of supply and demand. They often 
roduce a glut which leads to heavy losses and failures. 
They pay not now steadily, but spasmodically, under the 
_ influence either of aphysical cause, or political contingency, 
‘ now and then springing up to their rescue. Indian cotton 
paysnot unless there is a civil warin America. Indian sngar 
ays not unless there is a failure of the crop in the Weet 
hdies or Mauritius. Indian saltpetre pays not unless the 
European nations happen to be engaged in cutting each 
. other’sthroats. To sucha pnas have things been brought by. 
, the. operation of the favourite agrarian policy of our 
Government, and by the vast and continually increasing 
‘ growth of ovr staples. The evil is every day increasing. 
The causes which have produced it, are still’ at work un. 
. checked. It cannot be expected to be remedied, unless 
with the change in the circumstances and prospects, there 
be g change in the economic principles followed by India. 
It 1s extremely unwise to: tie her up to @ cut and dry 
traditional policy, and make herrun an undeviating course 
like the sun and moon. To keep her out from commerce 
and manufactures, and persuade her children—weavers, 
artizans, mechanics, educated natives, Zemindars and all, . 
to betake themselves to agriculture, and transfer every 
kind of labour into that single department of occupation, 
and extend the areas of cultivation, answers very well the 
political object of reducing them all to one low dead level, . 
-and making them supply the workshops of England. | But 
such an object immoderately swells the number of the 
agricultural population, and tends to the growth of produce 
exceeding the limits of demand and consumption. The 
overcrowding of any profession, and the over production of 
any article, are two things deprecated by the merest tyra 
of political science. Labour may be regarded ‘to represent - 
the capital of the working classes. But in the depressed 
state of any trade or industry, the slightest rise in wages 
tells on them with disastrous consequences. ‘The price 
of labour in India has risen a hyndred nar eant tn cho 1. 
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understood to have mainly told on and affected our com: 
merce. Nothing else has been the outcome of the policy of 
extended culture and export, than the forcing of some of our 
trades to assume for a time the most inflated dimensions, 
and then be followed by a too certain collapse. Our sugar 
trade has, in this manner, come to an end. Our saltpetre 
trade has been most injuriously affected. Our cotton trade, 
the mostimportant of all branches, is once more on the way 
of being extinguished. From the same cause, the silk trade 
has received a tremendous blow. There cannot be a 
sadder fate for our nation than to be reduced to an exclu- 
sive dependence on our soil, and made to grow cotton, when 
our cotton is not preferred in foreign markets ; to produce 
oilseeds or fibres, when they cannot stand the competi- 
tion of similar articles grown in nearer clintates.; and to 
enlarge the areas of jute, or indigo, or opium cultivation, 
by alienating areas from the cultivation of food-graing. 
in the face of periodic famines. The unprofitableness ‘of 
the Indian trade is now a by-word in the market. In the 
Budget statement for 1874-75, the Customs Revenue shows 
loss. The aggregate value of the Foreign trade of 1872-73, 
as compared with that of 1871-72, shows the enormous 
falling off of 17 crores of rupees. The Exports show a 
diminution of about 10 crores. The Imports, particularly 
of treasure, show a decrease of about 7 crores. in 1871-72, 
raw cotton was exported to the value of 21 crores of rupees. 
Tt fell down to 14 croresin 1872-73. More Jute,or 7,080,912 
ewts. of the value of £4,142,548, shipped in 1872-73, 
contrasts with the shipment of 6,133,813 ewts. valued at 
£4,117,308 in 1871-72, and tells more forcibly than any 
argument against the overgrowth of an article. The opium- 
trade rests on a very uncertain foundation. The raw 
cotton trade is fast losingits ground. Every commodity has 
lost its elasticity and power of improvement. Chronic loss 
has now become as much the normal condition of Indian 
trade, as chronic deficit is the normal condition of Indian 
Finance. Gain is not the rule, but exception. The 
balance-sheet shows loss for five years out of six. Under 
athia abnormal condition of things, many firms: have 
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gentleman’ recently came out to-open shop, but finding 
things to have gone to the worst, made haste to quit our 
shores. Many are the causes to which this unprofiitableness 
is attributed. Years ago, it was thought to have been owing’ 
to the excessive dustooree of the Banyan, and that cut and 
clipped first of all. Then it was supposed to be due to 
high rates of bill-brokerage, and they were reduced. Next 
it was traced to long usance, and the term was curtailed. 
People now assign it to speedy communication by the 
wire. ‘Baboo Kissen Mohun Mullick attributes it to the ¢ 
Suez Canal. It has been ascribed to all and every thing, 
but the true cause, namely,—the high cost of our produce, 
due to enhanced land-rent and enhanced wags for labour 
and the overgrowth of that produce, tending to overstock 
the market *with materials much beyond the demand. 
This overgrowth has led to that unwarranted in- 
flation of many of our trades, which, instead of 
furnishing matter for congratulation, may be regarded 
to ,have brought those trades to grief. Our com- 
merce cannot be in any other than a depressed condi- 
tion from -the multitudinous errors surrounding it, 
and telling upon its vitality. Steady profit cannot be ex- 
pected from it until there be a revision of our land-tax, and a 
re-adjustment of the wages for labour to reduce the'cost of 
our commodities, and until our cultivators cease te work in 

. thedark, and under the disadvantage of inferior intelligence: 
‘To be remedied effectually, the evil must be probed to the’ 
bottom, There must be a change in the internal economy of - 
the administration. Our farmers must become enlightened, 
and possess knowledge for knowledge which gives advan- 
tage to their rivals. They should understand the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand, and have reliable statistics 
to guide them in growing the quantity required. Our 
mahajuns must be taught the truths of modern political 
science, to withstand the competition of superior nations. 
They should comprehend the fluctuations of the freight 
market and the money market, and take into account. 
the influences of political. events. Mcre primary schools, 
and the knowledge of the three R’s. would not bring on a 
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must know to guage the extent of the world’s’ consump- 
tion, and ascertain the qualities that are in demand, or 
otherwise Indian produce must be doomed. It is a great 
mistake for India to grow recklessly as much as can be 
grown. Her agriculture ought to be confined to growing 
so much as might be required to meet her own wants plus 
what might be advantageously sold in foreign markets. Let 
her grow no more. The healthiness of ouragriculture would 
impart a healthiness to our commerce. To this day the 
country gropes in the dark for want of Statistics. Never 
was that want felt so acutely, asduring the approach of 
the later Famine.* If no other good can be educed from 
this calamity, let it awaken the country to the necessity 
of having a well organised Statistical Office. How sense- 
less then is the cry that every one should wielt the plough. 
How unreasonable is it to thrust whole classes upon 
the soil already over-crowded, as a means of subsistence. 
How unwise is the policy which seeks the unlimited 
development of our agricultural resources. ‘ 
There is also another circumstance which tells most 
injuriously on the commerce of our country. It is the long 
distance of the market to which Indian staples have to be 
carried for sale—and their high freight constitutes an item 
against those staples. To use the words of Mr. Goschen, 
“ the charge for freight acts with the same force as a charge 
for acommodity actually produced and exported.” So long 
India herself was the world’s market to which foreign 
- customers directed their voyages, her goods enjoyed a 
high demand. The transference of that market now to a 
most distant region of the earth, has placed those goods 
at the utmost disadvantage. They suffer in competition 
with products from other countries which are borne to that 
market at a trifling freight charge. Take for instance the 
cotton of America,which is grown so near Liverpool, that it 





° “One of the most curious facts concerning our rule in India, is our almost 
incredible ignorance of the commonest economic facts. Thus, after. admin- 
istering Bengal upwards of a century, no one is able to tell what is 

1.—The average yield of paddy per bigah. 

. 2—The average yield of rice per seer of paddy. 
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is transported there in the course of a week, at very small 
" freight, insurance, and other charges. The same causes 
- that have operated in favor of cotton, arelikely to operate 
alsoin favor of American jute, and make Indian jute lose 
its prestige and occupy secondary position. Both from 
over-growth and. greater freight charges, have Indian 
commodities declined in value and lost their ground. Con- 
siderable improvement, however, in the prospects of our 
export trade is promised by the opening of the Suez Canal 
which, by annihilating much of the distance, gives India 
another chance to regain her normal position in the com- 
mercial world. : 
Thus I close my statement and argument on the present 
of the Commerce of India. I think Ihave touched upon 
all the necessary points, and put the case as clearly and 
impartially as it lay in my power to do. I have shown how 
all that Commerce is in the hands of England and other 
countries, and not of India—how it has not indeed been 
forcibly wrested and usurped from us by a strong hand, but 
thaftits loss has been the inevitable consequence of the com- 
petition of weak and unmanly races with strong and pro- 
gressive peoples—how thenavigation, and the machinery for 
operation, and the working capital, are all foreign and not 
indigenous—how the large import trade is an item of dead 
loss—how the out-goings or exports, are more than the 
incomings or imports—how Banianship is all that consti- 
tutes the active participation of India in that commerce, 
and how it has become seriously affected by India growing 
more than is needed by the world. Itis a commerce 
substantial all for England, and only nominal for India, 
Nothing more is the object of this lengthy review, than 
‘to expose the most pernicious error of entertaining the 
opinion that India is at all enriched by the extensive foreign 
commerce, which now goes under her name. The finance 
ministers and statesmen, who “ challenge the world to show. 
an instance of more commercial and industrial progress than 
has been made in India,” who draw “ cogent proofs of the 
prosperity of India” from the inflated figures of her exports 
and imports, who state that “ great profits on one side by 
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“the wealth of India has advanced pari passu with the 
wealth, of England,” and who say that India has found 
a market for its agricultural produce’ in England, and is | 
wisely making the most of the opportunity of acquiring a 
national wage-fund, all take an optimical view which is 
entirely at variance with the actual facts ofan annual drainage 
and increasing pauperism, and which is incompatiable with 
the one-sided policy pursued. They throw but a garish 
light on the subject, and show things through a false glass. 

~ The truth is now transparent, I believe, to the minds of 
my countrymen, who are taught to look upon their coun- 
try’s present gigantic trade with pride and gratefulness. 
It is no longer the trade which once attracted the wealth 
of the ancient Roman empire, and which, in the 15th and 

~ 16th centuries, poured all the silver and gold of Mexico 
and Peru into India. Rather is it a trade, which leaves a 
considerable hiatus enlarging every year, which shows a 
factitious expansion of customs’ figures for the good of 
“ the cotton and iron capitalists of the Mersey, the Tyne, 
and the Clyde,” in which things are so arranged that all 
benefit is forestalled for England, and that India can derive 
no advantage from exertion,—a trade whichis one sided 
and not mutual, on which England has to congratulate 
herself, but not India” Let such of my countrymen as still 
hesitate to admit the correctness of this view, suppose the 
English to withdraw from this country, sailing away with 
ail their shipping, abolishing all their docks, and retiring 
with the’ capital of all their Banks and Insurance offices, 
and then consider how such a catastrophe would affect us ? 
Our fate would resemble that of Hamlet’s father, who was 
cut off, 


“ Unhousel’d, disappointed, and unanelled, 
No reckoning made, but sent to the account, 
With all the imperfections on his head.” 


How suddenly a total collapse would ensue to our much 
vaunted trade—and how long years upon years must 
elapse before we can be prepared for its restoration and 
fresh prosecution ! Not to go farther for proof than that 
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It brought on the tapis a speculation worth more than 
~ _ six crores of rupees.* Not one Native was found enzage’, 
in and benefited by that speculation. Not a single pound of 
rice was imported by a Native Mahajun from abroad. With 
the exception of one Native gentleman, who was ultimately 
“ plucked,” the contracts for transport were all given to 
European-planters.and merchants. This is of a piece with 
England’s habiqpal conduct in allowing her interests to over- 
ride without regard to right those of others. Verily. the 

‘children of India sit idle, and echo the lamentation of Jere- 
miah:—“ Our inheritence is turned to strangers, our houses 
‘to aliens : there is none to deliver us out of their hand. 
Our skin is black like an oven because of the terrible 
famine. We have drunken our water for money: our 
wood is sold.unto us.” an 

The revival of the commerce of India, in its true 

ah tanctions 8€28¢, forms an important problem for 
of Government andthe the amelioration of our social condi- 
comnpetsal erat oursey. tion. The Government and the nation 
must make a common cause, and act in 

common concert, to bring about that desired consummation. 
By following solely an agricultural policy, the people have 
been reduced to mere grovelling cultivators and labourers 
all fixed to the soil. By truckling to the commercial policy 
of England, and evolving the system of banianship, the 
genuine commerce of the land has been consigned to the 
limbo of vanities. “By forcing upon the country foreign 
manufactures, its own principal industrial pursuits have 
gone to ruin. By the institution of Savings Banks, the 

- Introduction of Five Rupee Notes, and the holding of large 
Cash Balances, the circulation of capital, instead of being 
accelerated where it is weak, has been. retarded and 
restricted. By the project of a Government Life Assu- | 
rance, still further money is going to be withdrawn from - 
that circulation. Experiment after experiment has ended 





© “The great item was the pirchase of grain, & 4000,000 ; payment to 
railways, £ 450,000; payment for private grain, £450,000; contracts fF 
transport in Tirhoot, £ 435,000; Durbhangs Railway, £ 200,000; transpo 
Be oacala from Encland, £ 499,250 ; charitable grants, £250,000: 
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in mistake, titl; India has been so impoverished and drained 
as t6-have left;no surplus funds.to subscribe toa public 
loan,—no. capital to :make her roads and railways,—no 
means ‘enough;: toy buy food-grains in a time of famine.* - 
Persia, China; and Japan are. all’ advancing with -rapid 
strides, developing. their resources, creating navies, and 
introducing all: sorts of improvements, while India, under 
the English, is falling more and more into the back-ground, 
“Mere moral progress, without concomitant material ad- 
vancement, would not suflice to effect her regeneration. ‘ 
It is high time to extricate her from the melancholy 
deadlock into which she has fallen, or it would be too 
late to avert her threatened bankruptcy. The thing must 
be accomplished by combined efforts—the help of Govern- 
ment, and the self-help of the people, for it is.as much the 
‘silliness, the inertness, and the primitive notions of my 
countrymen, as it is the deliberate selling of us by Govern- 
ment, that have aggravated affairs so much.’ Not to anti- 
cipate what I have to say on the future of the commerce of 
India, ‘let ‘me here simply remind my countrymen of the 
saying—“ heaven helps those who help themselves.” ‘To 
Government, I have to represent that its functions are not 
merely negative and restrictive, but positive and active. 
Its duty is not simply to protect our life, liberty, and 
property, and act the part of a policeman. The doctrine 
of “ administrative nihilism,” as well as the doctrine of the 
divine right of monarchs, are now numbered with fallacies 
and patriarchal theories. In the.code of modern politics, 
the State is said to exist for its people—to be bound to 
render them every active help in its power, and remove 
every evil by legislation, and promote all possible good by 
necessary institutions and projects. Under this phase of 
enlightened opinion, the British Governmentin India should 
no more govern as conquerors, but rule for the benefit of 





* “India,” says Lord G. Hamilton, “ stood next to England in the money- 
market © © © We had never borrowed cither in England or India upon 
easier terms than during the present year.” Certainly, India has credit’ with 
England. But supposing India were to float a Loan, like France, or Russia, 
or Germany, or even Turkey, in the general money-market of the civilized 
world, would any nation subscribe to it? India hae no indenandont ne.dis ft 
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_ its people. . T he. whole nation is sick of goyérnment by the 
‘sword, : andr pines for government by! -gight, and justice, 
and benevolence.” ‘¥ Too long have an@malies and abuses 
withi patience, and.eyéh with complacency, 
kof these has; betome exhausted. Very 
. great: stress, is after lait /dpSn the security enjoyed under 
ae role-+tipen the suppression of all anarchy and 
rapine, all dacoity and thuggeeism. Indeed the peace 
and order of the present age contrast remarkably with 
their absence in Mahomedan or Mahratta times. But 
in place of nocturnal burglary and robbery, there 
is now open daylight spoliation, backed by 200,000 ba- 
yonets, and sanctioned by the Legislature. In place of 
deprivation by violence, there is now legalised disposses- 
sion. Insteatl of outrageous extortion, there is now ex- 
action in the name of improvement, reproductive works, 
and development of resources. Instead of isolated con- 
fiscations, there is now universal resumption, annexation, 
and monopolization of office, commerce, and manufactures. 
Insfead of the ruin of single individuals or families, there 
is now the wholesale impoverishment and pauperization of 
the nation. Instead of open, there is now disguised Zulm. 
Obviousas the policy of India for England has now become 
even to the dullest understanding, there is no man that can 
mistake the object of British rule in this country.—It is,that 
a handful of white men should lord it over many millions of 
blacks, and reap all the benefit from power, privilege, . 
and patronage at the disposal of Government—while 
the subject-race should rust in an inglorious state, 
without any encouragement to their worth, genius, and 
ambition, and without any substantial reward for their 
services.’ The career is chalked out before the former—and 
from generation to generation, have the Lawrences, the 
Stracheys, the Lushingtons, the Crawfords, and the Camp- 
bells come out, commenced life atthe lowest point, advanced 
by gradual steps, got to the top of the ladder, and then gone 
out as great statesmen or generals, with ample money in 
their pockets,honors upon their heads, fame preceding them, 
and acharacter for history. In not a single instance, have 
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an exception and a failure. Ability, or no-ability, hag 
mattered alike in their instance, for the way to their 
inheritance is paved by jobbery, partiality, and. rela- 
. tionship. They come, and go out, laughing as it 
’ were at Fate, and giving the lie to the doctrine of Ker 
pre-ordination, Unparalelled in all history is this state 
of things, under which men are born with infallible 
pee of rulerships of kingdoms and provinces to their lot. 
nder this rule of might over right, the game of appro- 
priation has gone on, until England “which had been of 
scarcely more weight in European. politics than Venice or 
Saxony,” has thriven and risen to be a formidable power. 
No principle of public right has ever been respected. No 
elaims of duty have been considered worth putting in 
_ the balance against the demands of her own children 
~It is time for England to desist from this unrighteous 
course—to govern upon just and equitable principles 
—with a thoughtand care for the responsibilities of the 
office she fills. It is her duty to raise us from the dust 
into the position of an influencing nation in the world. 
With a view to this, she is called upon to do some- 
thing more than look to the security of our-life and 
property, and the improvement solely of our moral 
status. She should not merely maintait peace and 
order to collect the revenue. She should have the higher 
and nobler views of fostering the enterprise of our people 

. and developing by every practicable means the material 
resources for our material welfare. Many a scheme for 
the salvation of India engages the attention of our 
Legislature. But it has never occured to that body to 
consider the project of the revival of the bond-jide com- 
merce of India, which is a proper subject for legislative 
effort. Weak, helpless, and incapable as the In- 
dians have become, instead of leaving them to their 
ignorance, and laziness, and listlessness, and supineness, it 
is bound to nurse them and infuse new vigor into their life. 
Itis bound to train them up in sound views and principles 
of economy. It is bound to give them a practical edyca- 
tion, to teach them to build ships, te navigate the ea 
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_Europe and America, thereby laying the foundation of an 
Indian mercantile navy, and developing the inhabitants of 
the maritime provinces into a maritime people. It isbound 
to assist them in founding Banks and Insurance offices, as it 
assists its own nation in the foundation of the several 
_Presidency Banks. It is bound to lead them on to new mar- 
kets, as it is leading its countrymen to Yarkand, and Bhamo, 

_ and Thibet. .It is bound to get over its distrust of the 

Native character, and abolish the practice of giving appoint- 

ments on the deposit of securities, which is without a 

pea in the world, and makes the safeguard, afforded. 
yy the Penal Code, and transportation beyond the. 

seas, doubly safe. It is bound to do away with our 

Cooly Emigration to the West Indies and Mauritius, in 

order to enable us to re-establish our own Sugar trade. 

It is bound to make treaties in our favour with 

Siam, and other foreign powers. It is bound to 

maintain an independent commercial policy in the true 

interests of India. It is bound to consult Native 
opinion, and admit a Native representative of commerce 
in the Legislative Council. In short, it is bound to govern 

India upon the principles of European equity and‘equality. 

If it. can import such innovations of a higher politi- 

cal science as Public Loans and a Paper Currency, it ought 

as well to introduce the other improvements, under which 

Europe and America have so immensely prospered. If it 

can take active steps to put down the Thug, the Dacoit, 
and the Suttee, for our social welfare, it can equally take 

active steps to found institutions necessary for our com- . 

mercial welfare. The Natives have been educated for the 

Civil Service, and they have turned out better than was” 

expected. They have been brought upinthe Judicial and 

Medical lines, and they have been found to make worthy 

Pleaders and Doctors. And there can be little doubt that 

ifthey be similarly trained for the Military Service, or in 

Commerce or Manufactures, they are sure to prove them- 

selves equally successful as soldiers, traders,and merchants, - 

mechanics and millers. It is most unjust to impute 
our backwardness, and want of.energy, to any peculiar 
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and it is sure to germinate. Leta beginning be made, 
and the experiment will succeed. Not the tess are: 
there interested merchants, and planters, arid, I may 
say, quasi slave-holders, to oppose the measure intended 
to do away with their privileges, thanthere were to. op- 
pose the abolition of slavery in the British Colonies. Let 
‘the movement be conducted with the untiring zeal, and 
erseverence, and the noble disinterestedness of an- 
other Wilberforce. One of the most practical means to 
accomplish the object, is to hold out encouragements - for 
the creation of a Native Commercial aristocracy. ~In Eng- _ 
land, “ the dignity of knighthood is not beyond the reach 
of any man who can by diligence and thrift realize a good 
estate.” ‘The nobility is constantly being recruited from, 
the farmers, the mill-owners, the railway-contractors, the 
’ ghip-builders, and the merchants. In time, it will receive 
accessions from the working classes, by whom two mem- 
bers have been already returned for the new Parliament. 
- In India, landed-proprietors almost exclusively find favor 
in the eyestof Government. Titles and honors are cliefl 
reserved for them. It isthe Zemindars who are princi- 
pally called in :to the Legislature. Since such a privilege 
has been conceded to the Natives, land-holders have in- 
- variably been:selected. In not more than three instances, 
out of the whole nation, during the whole course ofa hundred 
years’ rule, has the Governmént treated Native merchants 
with distinction: They are the instances of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jdejeebhoy, Sir David Gecsen, ana Sir Jehangeer Ready- 
money. It was only the other day that, for the first time, 
a commercial Native gentleman of this city Baboo Doorga 
Churn Law was invited to the Bengal Council. In a‘pre- 
ceding number, I have shown that our commercial inter- 
ests are not the less vast than are our landed ‘interesta. 
Mr. Knight is of opinion that the annual value of 4 
crops of India cannot be tess than 800 46 400 millions 
sterling. Certainly this ts an under-estimate, when the value 
of-our Rice-crop alone makes nearly 70 crores of rupees. . 
Taking coals, metals, and timber with our agricultural 
produce, the arcorersate of our commercial and industrial 
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point of number, there are more rich bankers, and meyr- 
chants, than landowners. In commercial Bombay there 
are many merchants, who are widely known in Europe, 
as well as in their native land, for their princely wealth. 
Net long ago, the Patriot itself made the admission, that 
with the exception of a few conspicuous Zeminders, the 
rest of the class have an income which barely answers. to 
make two ends meet. Our land-holders, as a body, have 
always in respect of funded wealth been very poor. The 
great Zemindars of the last. century all borrowed from the: 
famous Setts of Moorshedabad: Many of the landed 
estates, in our day, are under mortgage to our merchants, 
who gremost of them Messieurs Readymoneys. The great 
Banidn and Native merchant of the day holds under mort- 
gage in his hands Zemindaries upon which he has advaneed 
- a quarter of a million sterling. The great indebtedness 
of our land owners, and the passing of theire estates into 
the hands of our money-lenders, have become so general 
and alarming, as to be- regarded as a erying evil of the 
say? In point of charities and public acts, our commercial 
men have the better of our land holders. Just refer to 
the respective amounts ‘subscribed to the late Famine 
Relief Fund, and it will be found that the contributions 
of our commercial men, by many times exceed those of our 
Zemindars. In a statement, published by Mr. Chick, 
in the Englishman. of 31st January, 1874, HulloDhur ° 
Dasa and others, and Hajee Zacaria and others wha are 
tradesmen and merchants, appear to have fed 8000 paupers 
out of 13,755, supported by the whole of the native com- 
munity of Calcutta during the Famine of 1866. -To the 
great educational movement in ourcountry-—the foundation 
ef the Hindoo College, more Mullicks, belonging to the 
mercantile class, appear to have subscribed than Debs and 
Tagores. ~The public loans floated in our country for the 
fst time, by the British, were chiefly supported by our 
Banias and bankers. More than half the roads, bridges, 
serais, tanks, and ghauts in the kingdom, testify to the _ 
benevolence of our mercantile men. It is extremely partial “ 
. of the Government to leave this influential class in the cold 
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by our Zemindars and Landholders. Let our bankers, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen also come in for a share of the titles 
and distinctions that flow from the fountain-head of 
honor. Let the man who starts an independent firm, 
or builds a ship, or works a mine, be made a Rajah. 
Let the man who first sets up a cotton mill receive a Star. 
Let there be a commercial aristocracy, as well as a landed 
aristocracy. Weak-minded as our nation is to pant after 
empty honors, let the acting upon this weakness, which 
Government is accustomed to do, be one of the steps 
taken to awaken a commercial spirit in our people. 
Prizes held out have tempted Natives to disregard caste, 
and cross the prohibited seas. . Prizes held out, will call 
* forth the enterprise of our nation in a commercial directiox. 
Were it a bond-fide measure, conceived in good-will, and 
carried out with earnestness, Sir George Campbell’s 
project in favour of representative ryots would have left a 
durable mark upon his administration. ‘“ That the Indian 
Legislature may be strengthened by the addition of a com- 
mercial element, is one which claims the sympathy of etery 
‘well-wisher of India.” -There have always been sharp 
conflicts between Indian and Engiish commercial interests, 
and itisaserious defect in our Legislature that Native 
commercial interests are not represented in it. There are 
members from among our Zemindars. The European mer- 
chants and planters are represented. The European 
tradesmen have their spokesman. But native merchants, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen have no voice. Now that 
the Manchester men are in the field with their usual 
manceuvres, preparing for a fresh onset, now is “ the time 
when India specially needs able men to defend her own 
commercial interests”—when she ought to have Native 
gentlemen inthe Imperial Council to plead her cause, and 
meet opposition with opposition. I hope it is reserved for 
the present administration to reverse the repressive ¢om- 
mercial and political policy of the past. The present ¥Vice- 
roy followed up his acceptance of office with promises of 
strictly acting up to the letter and spirit of the Queen’s 
Proclamation. The country has not forgotten those pro- 
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they were made, as usual, just to say a respectable thing, 
- or, whether they were the declaration of a policy seriously 
meant to be fulfilled.~ Up to this time, His Excellency 
has had recourse principally to the softer arts of kingship, 
to reach the hearts of the people. He has held Levees 
and Durbars, spoken kind words to Princes and Chiefs, 
conferred Rajahships and Rai Bahadoorships on meritori- 
ous natives, quieted the country’s alarm on the subject of 
high education, condescended to visit native gentlemen at 
their houses, lifted 2 Bengali gentleman to the Imperial 
Council, and kept open the door to the High Court Bench, 
which had been threatened to be closed aginst our coun- 
trymen. He has abolished the Income Tax, and vetoed the 
Municipalities Bill. By all this, he has well fulfilled his + 
’ mission of a peace-maker Governor-General, restoring the 
feelings greatly alienates| by oppressive taxation and injudi- 
cious laws, and softeningthe discontent that culminated in 
the unprecedented assassination of a Viceroy. Indeed, he 
has, opportunely and with a dexterous hand, put the requir- 
ed kalm over the soreness in the minds of the people. But 
he has not as yet earnestly taken up that difficult problen—> 
the best, means practicable of improving their condition, 
and thereby effecting a permanent change in their hearts. 
He has hitherto, for the most part, trod only in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors. He has introduced no measures 
to place the administration on a new basis. He has not 
laboured to do away with prejudice against the natives, 
and partiality to his countrymen. He has not practically 
effected the abolition of the distinctions and inequalities 
existing between two different races of subjects, who 
have been declared equal by the Queen’s Proclamation. 
He has not opened the door to privileges, held with an 
iron grip by the dominant class, for the ingress of all.. He 
has taken no active steps to help the millions out of that 
state of chronic poverty, ignorance, and misery, with which, 
the Famine—his recent. concern,—must have familiarized 
him. He has hardly had time to make a thorough study, 
- on the spot, of the great needs of the country. He does 
not seem to have deeply inquired into the deplorable 
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depression of the commercial element in the native cha- 
racter does not seem to have called forth his sympathy. 
t is a small consolation for us to be merely assured by 
His Excellency, that education has taken so deep a root 
- in this country that it is not likely to be ever affected by 
any hostile designs. Intensely as the hopes of the country 
have been raised by his promise, it expects from him mea- 
sures of substantial philanthropy and radical reform. To 
raise the fallen fortunes of our nation, is one of the grandest 
achievements open to his ambition. Fhe work has long 
been shirked and neglected by alf his predecessors. Let 
us hope that His Lordship, who in his talents, experience, 
judgment, temper, and manners, has all the qualifications 
for a great and good ruler, will make it his glory to take 
the initiative in laying the foundations of a scheme which 
shall breathe new life into our nation, set us in pursuit of 
new sources of wealth, give us our own shipping, commerce, 
and manufactures, and make us a Power in the world ;—~ 
then indeed will he have fulfilled his mission without a 
paralell in British Indian history. * 


MICHAEL M. S. DATTA’S REMAINS. 
- 


THE OPENING OF THE TILOTTAMA SAMBHAVA, 
THE GREAT BENGALI Rpic OF THE LATE MicHAEL M & Darra, 
AND First BLANK VERSE IN THE LANGvAGE, 


Dowz isto Excusu Verse By Humseir. 


WE are enabled by the kindness of Raja Jotindro Mohan Tagore, 
Béhddar, who owns the MS. of the ‘great Peet ‘recently taken away « 
from among ws, and may well be proud of the precions relic in his 
possession, to lay before our readers a beautiful piece of English poetry, 
complete in itself, from the pen of thé late M.’8. Datta, heing a . 
translation of the charming description of Dhawalagiri,.long believed: 
to be the highest peak of the Himalayas, with which his Bengali “Epic, 
the Tilottamé Sambhava, opens. The thanks of every reader, no less than - 
our own personal acknowledgments, are due to the accomptished Raja 
for the favor.—Editor.] 


The original Bengali. 
- fecaten 78q Fatats 1 
ferna a4 
qm ate ie Fextor facr— 
ASCSM, carats, Sra qreea 5 
” Hes saatefs, frtin, ada, 
CA BEATE FHT, OECTA, 
fant oats ST CT « 
@ifitencss orth! frag, wr, 
oeaife, aeteat, I, SI 
Bari BAS CHS CATH, 
(car FaTOMH BAG ERB) 
a ctcs 9 fafa acs She Mace, s° 
eX ace fare Paes TH 
facefas! x frefortt 7a, 
ates fazy, Bas TEATS) ; 
=e ate Seq Stl! atte cet, 
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“TE, SHR Tod TIA, 
qaantast Eatery aortpal, 
aft wfigem, fearea wel, 
a atx frac’ wta—faas ted! 
wa cats fofaa tela tECa, ge 
FA FA BI GA TACHA 
COTS cortwas ettrotcat carats 
Serta | NF CT ATER TTR, 
matcaict rac soriedtfas, 
forty Sows Cat APTA ae 
TR, mH, Wath, Waa, TAI— 
AT, TINT, CHT, Fora fiottEa, 
wacafe aata—giiy gf car] : 
fraifart camatfe Soe otfafiecs, 
QSNT ACH ACH ATH CAA |S I vo 
The Translation. 
Descrirrion or Mount Daavata (Daawatacir.) * 
Dr vara by name, a Peak 
On Himalaya’s kingly brow— 
Swelling high unto the heavens, 
Ever robed in virgin snow ; 
And endu’d with soul divine ; : 
Vast and moveless like the Lord 
Siva—mightiest of the gods, 
By holiest anchorites ador’d,— 
When with spotless garment clad, he 
Stands sublime immers’d in pray’r 
With his arms uplifted high, : 
His tow’ring head hid in the air!— 
Forests, groves, and trees and creepers, 
Blossoms, flowers, and all that gem 
Every mountain’s aéry brow 
Like gold-and-emerald diadem— 
* Grow not here; as if Earth’s Lord 
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Life’s gay vanities and follies— 

Breaking thus Delusion’s chains ! 
Birds that ever sweetly warble— 

Bees that wander on the wing 
Seeking honey from each flow’r, 

Come not here; the forest-king,— 
Mountain-bodied Elephant— 

Tiger, Bear, and all that move 
And live and breathe in wood-land bow’r, 

In dark, dim forest, boundless grove— 
Of the wilderness the Lotus, 

She~—the lovely-eyed gazelle, 
And the she-snake in whose locks 

The brightest gems are said to dwell, 
And the snake with poison hoarded— 

Ne’er approach this frowning hill— 
Awful, wild, majestic, stands it— 

Solitary—stern—and still! 
Hoarsely in its sunless glens 

Aye the torrent-flood is sounding, 
Like the roaring Bhégavati 

Through Hill’s darksome valley bounding! 
@od or Goddess, man or woman— 

All that people earth or air, 
As to pathless lofty castle— 

Go not—may not e’er go there ! 
Round it blows the howling tempest 

Like tremendous Rudra’s breath, 
When with terrors clad he dooms 

This vast Creation all to Death! 
And clouds around it lower 

Fierce and gloomy night and day, 
Like the Demons that round Siva 

Dance in wild and demon-play! 

Micnagi M. 8, Darta, 


EPISODES IN A MILITARY LIFE, 
L 
THe SS. 


ANY years ago, so long indeed that by this time all 
the principal actors figuring in this little episode are 
either dead or dispersed, there joined our Regiment a new 
Squadron Subaltern. A slight air of mystery seemed to cling 
to him from the very first. He was a fine, handsome, plea- 
sant young fellow, and married ; but he joined without his 
wife, whose name, if ever, he rarely mentioned. This in 
itself was a mystery to us. The Officers of the Regiment 
hardly knew what to make of him. His manner was 
somewhat subdued, and he had a shrinking, blushing sen- 
sitiveness about him that occasionally called forth “the | 
sarcasm of the would-be wits of the Regiment, which, if 


‘openly expressed, invariably met with a rejoinder so 


comical, so crushing, and yet so good-natured, that we be- 
‘gan eventually to fear his provokingly subdued manner. 
For, though ready enough for chaff, we always found the 
laugh turned against us. . 
The great practical joker of the station, who had only 
to lift his finger and make a grimace, to set hissympathetio, 
followers into a roar of laughter, drawn by the same 
subdued manner, walked up to our friend—whom we shall 
call Tom Nugent,—with that famous grand theatrical 
air of his, so expressive of the coming joke, that all sym- 
pathetic admirers stood by for a lark. The apparent ob- 
ject was, with a tremendous slap on the back, to shout out a 
welcome,—* How do you do, Tom ?”’—andat the same time 
totrip upthe astonished and agonised individual. The sub- 
dued individual was, however, pretty well prepared, bore the 
whack on the back bravely, and, with surprising agility and 
gentleness, laid the practical joker on his back, to the 
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: Unfortunately our fiery, but somewhat obtuse Colo- 
~ nel, who, it was reported, always sat upon some one Officer 
of the Regiment, deceived by his S. S’s. subdued manner, 
left his usual victim,to vent his evil nature on,as he thought, 
amore pliable object, and then began a season of delicious 
festivity for the unusually cowed Regiment. 

The self-supposed forte of the Colonel was harangu- 
ing. In season and out of season, on all occasions, from 
the loss of a tent peg to the loss of a horse, we were treated 
to a long-winded, and usually fiery, oration. 

On mounted Parade, arrayed in gorgeous uniform, with 
up-raised arm, and a bobtailed nag, it was most impressive, , 
and quite overcame all novices save the newly-joined S.'S. 

A mounted Parade had just been dismissed. Officers 
trotted up to salute, and, as usual, the haughty autocrat gave 
reins to his tongue and dropped those of his steed. 

“ Parade—good, very good, excellent, most excellent, 
Bahut Utcha Sirdaran. (This for the native Officers.) All 
except Mr. Nugent.” 

* “And now I am going to ask you a question, Sir, 
which I hope you will be able to answer, Sir. 

“Tn that last manceuvre, what made you halt your 
Squadron when you did, Sir?” ' 

During this harangue and question, Nugent’s subdued. . 
eyes were fixed meekly on the pommel of his saddle. 
At the end thereof, he gradually raised his head and eyes © 
with that quiet, self-composed, determined repose of man- 
ner so effective on the stage, and said :— 

“Cavalry Regulations. Section 50, Page 300, 6 lines 
from the bottom, Sir.” 

Evidently to the Colonel, even our well-controlled 
Phizes were hardly equal to the strain on the risible mus- 
cles now necessary. With fiery face and the usual uplifted 
oratorical arm, he thundered forth : : 

“ Don’t argue, Sir. When I ask you a question, Sir, 
on Parade, do you think I want ananswer? No, Sir! never 
Sir, never!” when down came the clenched fist on the palm 
of his horny hand. 

This was too much even for the bobtailed Rosenante. 
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Colonel, falling on the centre of his big, broad, bristling 
back, and there surely it couldn’t be. Sat Nugent with 
rather an extensive note book and pencil in his hand. 
Great was the wrath of the still mighty, though fallen 
potentate, as he raised his writhing and wounded frame, 
and, notwithstanding a not unnatural desire to rub with 
both hands vigorously his dust-stained knees and aching 
back, up went the haranguing arm. Verily now he was 
to have his revenge ! Once more the thunder pealed— 
“Sketching your Commanding Officer on Parade, Sir? 
Take his sword from him—put him in arrest, Mr. Adjutant. 
Give me that sketch book, Sir.” 
. As we have said before, the Colonel, though fiery, 
was somewhat obtuse, and, when puzzled, had a curious 
habit of suddenly dropping his lower jaw and looking 
into futurity; and now with staring eyes and a massive 
eye-glass on his nose, dropped jaw, and well-spraddled 
legs, he gazed spell-bound—a study for a Burlesque 
actor of the highest type. We sat on our horses in- 
mney sucking and expecting soon to see the sketch? 
erhaps it was from pain, perhaps it was from indig- 
nation—but the old gentleman evidently was as much o; 
his head as off his saddle, as with wagging head and lok 
of supreme imbecility he read out, as if in a dream— 


“Be sure tolook up p. 300—6 lines from the bottom” — 


At the last word, his dire look of disgust and agony. 
was overpowering. Vanished our fear of him. Discipline 
and reserve were thrown to the winds. We were hardly 
certain whether the old gentleman was acting for our amuse- 
ment. Perhaps he wanted us to laugh. To “hear was to 
obey;” we leant back in our saddles and fairly roared,— 
Nugent’s sedate face but laughing eyes by no means tend- 
ing to allay our risible muscles. However, the Colonel, 
like a wise man, pretended neither to see nor hear, busied 
himself mounting his horse, and rode off. 

Another peculiarity about the S. S., were his eyes. 
Though never so rude asto stare long at a person, neverthe- 
less, at the’ recital of an act of particular daring or dire 
cruelty, looking up at the narrator. they would cleam Nike * 
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those of a cat in the dark. On these occasions, we laugh- 
~ ingly called them “ reflectors.” 

The S.S. seemed to have travelled everywhere. The 
first few years he was with us, none of us knew where he 
spent his privilege and general leave. We had an idea that ° 
the native officers in this matter knew more than we; but 

‘to any questions on the subject, both Hindoos and Maho- 
medans, with confused glances, returned evasive answers, 
and denied any knowledge thereof. 

Native officers and men were occasionally seen, when 
they thought thernselves unperceived, to waylay Nugent 
on his solitary rambles, kiss his foot or his stirrup, and 
retire muttering with the profoundest of bows. 

Of course there was something mysterious in all 
this, but we.put it down to his intimate knowledge of 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian, languages that natives have 

. a profound veneration for. The Arabic certainly had a 
great deal to answer for. It was a source of infinite dis- 
. gust to the Colonel. He was accustomed to the most 
abjéct and cringing flattery from his well cowed native 
officers, whose solemn faces at his harangues, and broad 
grins (barely covered by the palms of their hands ) at his 
solemn jokes, were one of our laughing studies. . Never- 
‘ theless, when Tom at a little distance, discoursing affably 
with the stray N. Os. not immediately listening to the 
Colonel, occasionally burst forth into Arabic of the most 
guttural kind, in that most terribly guttural of all lan- 
guages,—aptly likened in its sound to the very last: agonies 
of sea sickness—hushed and awed were the heretofore 
listening group round the astonished potentate. Before 
him, utterly oblivious of his mighty presence, there stood 
a group of men with bowed heads and closed eyes, the tips 
of their fingers with a Spurgeon-like sanctity touching 
their bent foreheads. Motionless as marble they thus 
stood, while Nugent, at a short distance off, with several 
severe contortions of his mouth and gurglings in his throat, 
relieved himself, as it were, of his nautical agony:—not 
till then would a murmuring buzz of “ Koran-é-Shureef !” 
break forth, and the listening group round the Colonel 
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smiles. These scenes were always too much for the old 
gentleman, Occasionally taken by surprise, he would 
either drop his jaw and gaze into futurity, thereby getting 
the credit of being an admiring listener, or he would bustle 
off at the first agony of the holy strain. 

Months and even years glided on, and I can remem- 
ber only a few incidents of the times that passed. One 
thing was, we never found out where Tom spent his leave. 
Many were the endeavours made to catch the S.S. trip- 
ping, and get him turned oat of the Regiment, as the 
Colonel hated him with a mighty hate, egg’d on to it a 
good deal by Mrs. Moggins, his better half, whose curiosity 
regarding his wife, om would never satisfy. 

- “Was she fair or dark ?” 

“Oh! a little of both—” . 

* Show me her Photograph. ” 

“ Hav'nt. got it.” 

“Ts she pretty ?” &e., 

At last he never went near her or spoke to her, hence 
her spiteful bias against him. . 

Once being laid up with the usual fever that hun 
about the station occasionally, I felt somewhat weak and 
nervous. Seeing Tom reading the subject of Electro- 
Biology, I asked him if he believed in that gammon. 

“ Gammon!” he said, pumping up sharply and blazing 
at me with those “reflectors” of his, while I tried my best 
to stare him out of countenance, but it was of no use. 
At his “Stand up, Sir!” I obeyed like an infant. I 
always had_an extreme horror of going through certain 
ridiculous Electro-Biological movements I had seen my 
friends put through. I gasped out— for God’s sake ! 
Tom, dont!” He took his eyes off me, saying, “I was 
just trying if I had forgot old Lal Pandit’s lessons. 
I see I have not.” . 

Some three years after he had been in the Regiment, a 
vast change came over our S. §., and well [ remember when 
it began. Though he religiously subscribed to everything 
going in the Regiment, yet, poor fellow! with his means 
and being in debt at the same time, it must have cost him 
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and his wine bill was of the smallest, just enough, as.we 
said, to keep body. and soul together. However, on the 
day to which I allude, he produced at our usually humble 
tiffin, iced Champagne and Bologna sausages unlimited, 
and drank and ate witha mighty relish, saying—“ now am 
I free! Debt, the mighty monster, I have overcome. Over 
three years of scraping and screwing, and saving and 
*“ wandering! Now, thank God, all is past! I shall sell my 
screws and be the best mounted man out and out in the 
Regiment. I shall eat and drink what like. And last, not 
least, I shall have out my wife, rum un and all as she is.” 
“Plantagenet,” (this was the name I rejoiced in,) “my . 
boy, descendant of kings; little you know what I have gone 
through in these three years! To talk figuratively, my 
dear Blattogenee shame and sighing and sorrow were my 
portion, Shame and sighing and sorrow, lovely turned 
phrase, my boy, isn’t it? And what’s this?” here he pro- 
duced my watch and chain, that a wild looking, painted 
Faqueer, with a thundering club, streaming hair, and 
hideous grimaces, had terrified me into lending him on the 
highway. 
That Faqueer was no less aperson than Tom Nugent. 
Ié seemed that, partly for fun, but principally to save 
money, he always spent his leave as ‘a native. In this 
way, and with his knowledge of the languages, he had 
made the close acquaintance of the most learned Moulvies 
and most sacred Pandits in India, and, as it seems, picked 
up a wondrous knowledge of the natives, even to the most 
cherished secrets of their religion. And, undoubtedly, it 
was owing to the bidding of their priests and Pandits, that 
the Native Officers and men venerated and feared him twice 
as much as the Colonel himself,a fact which was patent to every 
one,and at which the jealous old man ill-concealed his chagrin 
and rage. At this time, Tom taught me a, now. almost for- 
gotten, formula—Streeva Ram Lal Pandit Maha vendree 
Chendree Naideem, §c. On men of the highest caste, its effect’ 
was electrical, and brought them salaaming to one’s feet. He 
kindly offered to put me up in the house (which now by his 
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“to look at, certainly, and how I ever came to marry her 
or she me, is (as she delightfully puts it) a mystery to - 
both of us. However, if you fellows see anything incon- 
gruous in our respective states, you needn’t make any 
remarks in my hearing.” 

Tam sorry to say, this little speech was duly reported 
by-me'to Mrs. Moggins, whose friendship I cultivated to. 
please old Moggins, thereby rendering my life somewhat — 
less burdensome by assuaging the rage of the old tiger. 
Mrs. Moggins beseeched me to get a photo of Mrs. 
Nugent, and wouldn’t for 2 moment believe there was 

- not one in the house. 

It appeared though, she had: rummaged our quarters 
when we were out shooting, and amongst a lot of odds and 
ends of Nugent’s, she triumphantly assured. me, shehad ° 

’ come across a photograph of him and his wife. é * 

“ He, with his wife’s arm laid lovingly on his broad 
shouldera—and oh! Mr. Plantagenet, such a hideous old 
thing, old enough to be his mother. No wonder he does 
not talk,gbout her, and hides her photograph like poison.” 

She frightened me so with the description of Mrs. 
Nugent, that, with some flimsy excuse, I refused his kind’ 
offer to put me up after her arrival. 

Henceforth Colonel and Mrs. Moggins assumed a 
triumphant and jaunty air in the presence of the unsuspect- 
ing Nugent. However, it did not seem to disagree with 
him. Ever since the champagne day, an entire revolution 
had come over him. He became the life and soul of the 
Regiment, and from being only liked, became the idol of 
us all,—the Moggins, of course, excepted. Now the strain 
of debt was off him, he lost entirely his subdued manner 
and shyness, even the glitter seemed to be fading somewhat 
out of his eyes, which glitter no doubt shame and sighing 
and sorrow had a good deal to do with. We laughingly 
chaffed him on having snuffed his “reflectors.” How he 
could be so free and easy with the fearful wife ordeal still 

- to be undergone, was another of the many mysterious, 
things about him. ; 

Col. Moegins too was jaunty. He had apparently. 
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in worritting Nugent. He now redoubled his efforts at 
” petty tyranny—letters from the Adjutant to tell him to go 
his rounds at unearthly hours, shouting at him on parade— 
“the most unsteady squadron in the regiment, Sir’ &e. 
However, Tom used to get his revenge teo notably out 
_ hunting. Moggins liked a scarlet coat and elegant boots and 
buck skins, but not jumping, and ‘a one-er’ he was at search- 
ing for easy places. He dearly liked, though, the credit of 
being a grand huntsman, so always followed the haunds. 
Many atimein a dilemma, he turned to Nugent's cheery call 
of “Here, Sir, here Colonel, lovely place! I'll give you a 
lead, Sir,” and invariably found it the most yawning gulf 
that Tom’s ingenuity could pick out, who, after clearing it 
_ himeelf, mond, often rejump it marvellously close to the old 
gentleman torelead him, who had generally to make very 
sharp tracks to get out of his way.—But Mrs. Colonel wasn't 

‘oing to be done out of her revenge. She hounded on her 
ed and master, who was her slave, to insult: poor Nugent 
in every way. “Frightened of a young boy with a low 
wife!” was her elegant and dignified way of expressing 
herself. 

We all knew a crisis was impending, and we dreaded 
the uneven fight between our now adored S. S. and the 
irascible and irritable old monster. 

., At last the storm broke. The European Officers 
looked steadily at the ground, while the Native Officers 
cowered in their seats, and their changed faces assumed 
a chameleon-like aspect, from yellow to a greenish tint, 
and vice versd. 

Jt happened to be an unusually large Durbar, and 
Nugent was delayed outside with some long-winded intri- 
cate case he had to-get to the bottom of, and, without any 
fault of his, he was a good deal behind the other officers. 
On his appearance, the respect and liking for him was so 
great that the native officers rose simultaneously. Their 
rising was so sudden and simultaneous that the infection _ 
spread to the cross-legged squatting Moonshees, who rose 
too, (a most unheard-of proceeding,) even the European 
Officers slightly moved in their chairs. This last straw 
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ofhis reason. The fiery flood of his oratory now burst 
forth in’an-impetuous torrent ; talk about Niagra! Niagra 
wouldn’t take the dark blood out of those swarthy faces, as 
did our Colonel’s savage words and gestures on that day. 
“Late for Durbar, Sir!” he said, “always late! You 
are the worst ‘officer I ever had in my regiment, Sir. 
Neither officers, white or black, have the least respect for 
you. TI openly tell you in Durbar, Sir, I’ll have you turned 
out of my Regiment, Sir.”—During this part of’ the speech 
he was gradually rising and as gradually getting the 
oratorical arm into its wonted up-raised position. Having 
accomplished the desired object, he went on— you think 
you can beard me, Sir—Who are you, I would like to know 
~—a cantankerous good—for—noth’.”—Here he suddenly 
_ Stopped as if shot. Nugent’s light-house and now. Hzht- 
ning-like “ reflectors” had fixed him. “ Astakful Allah!” 
hhe said, and then hissed out rather than spoke— stand 
there !’—and then rather more mildly—“ shall we look at 
the horses, Sir?’ Taking his leave for granted, Ofticers, 
Native officers and all, were glad to make their way out 
of the now stifling atmosphere—as the unerring instinct 
of the native had almost divined a row, and crowded the 
room from all sides. When we returned, the old Colonel 
was still standing in the same attitude, save that:a few 
extra electrical looking gray hairs had risen. A melancholy 
and awful sight it was, the old man—our stern and savage 
master, now standing so weirdly still and silent, with 
outetretched arm and clenched fist in the attitude of com- 
mand, yet more helpless than an infant! We ourselves 
were awed, and stared silently into each other’s eyes as 
men only stare in the dire extremity of shipwreck, or when 
waiting signal for the deadly onslaught. A few words, 
this time in Sanskrit gibberish from Nugent, and almost 
a command of “Sit down, Sir!” and the old man, with a 
long deep-drawn sigh, sat down, and let the next senior 
officer proceed with the business of the day. Profoundly 
relieved we all felt ourselves when the Durbar was over. 
Nugent proceeded home more grave than usual, heedless 
of the many hands stretched out to rub his clothes or grasp 
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From this day the Colonel quietly gave in, and settled 
with somewhat less of his usual vigour on his original 
victim, Mrs. Moggins’ threats and entreaties notwith- 
standing. She, poor woman! knew how much of her 
comfort depended upon doing as she liked in the Regi- 
ment; and, now after all, to be beaten by the boy with 
the low wife, did seem certainly hard. She kept on 
kicking him on to action. Between the wife’s command and 
rebukes on the one hand, and the prospect of an encoun- 
ter with the dread Subaltern, the male animal was in a 
sad predicament. __ ; 

We would gladly end here this first Episode, as the . 
prominence: here given to the Squadron Subaltern may ‘ 
‘have an injurious effect on the army in general. 

Battle his bones over the stones, 

He is only a pauper as no body owns— 
might’ apply to the hitherto badly paid and neglected 
S. Ss. However, with their present emoluments and hard 
work, they never can wax fat and kick, so we fearlessly 
proéeed. 

Mrs. Nugent was expected. In kindness to her hus- 
band, we determined, no matter how plain she was, if only 
moderately amiable, to try to shield and protect her from 
the triumphant Mrs. Moggins, who, being the Burra mem 
or Senior lady of the station, enjoyed the exclusive right of” 
bullying and snubbing her humbler and poorer sisters; and 
little recked she of “a Squadron Subaltern’s wife.” “Nasty 
little chits,” she delighted to call them if at all pretty, 

Innumerable packages now made their appearanee 
at Nugent’s house. Straw-packed carriages, splendid nags, 
and remarkably fine, clean-looking servants. Mrs. Moggins ~ 
began to prophesy. She knew what was coming. Many 
a time had she seen it, she said, and perhaps she enjoyed. 
it. ‘‘ Mind you, Moggins,” she said, “ when an official 
application for a Court of Requests comes against that ex- 
travagant boy with the low wife, you let me see all the 
papers. I shall know then what is in those boxes, how 
much he paid for the horses and carriages, and what wages 
and travelling exnencese are due ta thace nanr hamhn.-wlnaJ 
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Tn the mean time, Nugent’s house and grounds under- 
went: a thorough renovation. The fame thereof reached 
Mrs. Moggins. Again taking advantage of his absence, she 
inspected the house. Numberless boxes were still unopened; 
however, their size, number, and trade marks were quite 
enough for this intelligent and prying woman, who was 
up to every twist and turn of Indian life. Did she see 
the least sign of delicacy on the fevered cheek of gentle- 
man or lady, her anxious thoughts were ever towards 
the person. ‘“‘ His wife must go home, some of her new 
dresses will just suit my complexion’—which was a 
sort of saffron. ‘Then of course some of my old 
dresses will suit her on boardship. I know she is 
hard up—I’ll get’em cheap. Now there's that travell- 

_ ing bag she never could part with, becayse the little 
chit said, her dear—dear husband had given it her. I'll 
get that—fancy my not selling yang, because ‘old 
Moggins gave it me, what nonsense!” Verily the lady in her 
own eyes was wise in her generation! She ‘never forgave 
want of rank and poverty—a striving husband with a 
young wife and children was one of her horrors. Havin, 
no children of her own and reigning supreme—undisturbe 
by wife or child in her own Regiment,—she fancied she 
could make it hot for any intruder of that sort that came 
into hér Regiment. This was the character of the lady 
who now gurveyed every corner of Nugent’s room and 
open boxes, remarking :—“ What an object she will 
look amongst all these gimeracks !” Mrs. Moggins 
prided herself, too, on her travelling arrangements— 
*“ Bundobusths’—as she called them.—What Regimen- 
tal carriage would be available when she went on leave, 
or when the Regiment was relieved, &c. Woe to the 
intelligent .Sowars or even native officers, whose co- 
operation.at all suited her at these critical periods of her 
existence! No leave for them, though their turn had come, 
till after her leave or relief. 

And now the day arrived’ on which Mrs. Nugent was 
expected. The white element of the Regiment was on the 
qui vive,—all save Nugent, who, through the Coloneless’s in- 
eine Se leier’ had Hane ick Ae Heber ca. ulis Gtlal eek wen 
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out some distance, with the greater grace, to have the first 
~,peep. She was, however, disappointed. Two closely shut 
dooltes were all the panorama in store for her. There was no 
what of perseverance on her part. She even cantered up to 
the avenue of the house for a good view as the lady or 
ladies got out. Ofcourse she had spied, and cogitated 
' over the -fact .of there being, two doolies. One of the 
boxes contained Mrs. Nugent, and she knew precious 
well Tom was not in the other. No! she had, with 
gloating eyes, watched him settle down to his work on 
the parade ground, the Colonel having promised to 
detain the parade half an hour longer than usual. But 
the fates were against her. The doolies went round to the 
back ‘of the house, and there was no time to gallop up 
the long avgnue,—or the infatuated woman would have 
done so. 

After the lady had been left a few days to settle 
down, we determined to call, and a most trying ordeal it 
was for the. first two of us, myself being one of the two. 
‘Mre. Moggins had worked us up to such an insane pitch 
about the photo-she had seen, that we dreaded the rising 
laugh at the poor lady, and after the laugh, Nugent’s savage 
wrath: he was one of those rare men whose just wrath, 
fairly roused, reck’d not of consequence, evenf the rope, 
the stake, or the sword were staring him indie face.” It 
must be told, fear overcame me on the threshold... It was 
only by a vigorous push from my compahion that I 
entered the drawing-room. Times out of mind had I passed 
in that very room, nevertheless I knew it not. The taste- 
fully papered walls, the spotlessly white curtaing,'the air 
of luxury and the fragrance that pervaded that* trans : 
mogrified abode of mine, took away my senses, till a voice 
like the sound of a magic flute roused me. “I-am so glad- 
to meet any of my husband’s friends.”—My sight’ and 
senses were immediately restored to some purpose 
indeed. 


Oh bright vision of perfect beauty ! 


That poetry is my own, good as it is, though it does not 
nearly come up to the reality. Bring me Tommy Moore. 
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(more power to him,) Tennyson, Byron, and Longfellow, or 
any other chaps that have written poetry like the first line 
here quoted. Let me cull their noblestand most long-winded 
passages and even then, dear brethren or sweet sisters, I 
can’t give you an idea of this bright visionof perfect beauty. 
You think, fair sister or hideous brother! who ma read this, 
Tam getting sentimental—so I was, so I am, so i ever shall 
be from that day forth, yea, for evermore. If I ever forget 
the first time I saw that fair face in that fairy room, you 
may dub mea Hollander. My companion, (the second 
Squadron Subaltern) for the first time in his young life per- 
haps, condescended to holdhis tongue for five minutes 
without cramming it into the side of his mouth. And this 
was the ‘rum un’—yea, verily unique. How shall we 
describe her, the golden hair, the blue eyes,, the musical 
voice, the cherry mouth, from which now proceeded— 
“I am soglad to see any of _my husband’s friends, 
You need’nt tell me, I know you are Captain Plant- 
agenet. I really have been very anxious to see you, and 


. thank you in person for all you haye done for us» I 


- am afraid you must have found dear Tom hard to 


manage occasionally, but all the more. thanks to you for 
not getting cross with him, and leaving him in this big 
house all alone, where, I am sure, he would have been 
as miserable as he seems from his letters to have been 
happy with you.” ‘ 

A few flatteries of this sort, when a slightly 
peevish voice sounded from the inner room “I say, 
Lillian, come and help me with this confounded collar?” 
Oh women, so fierce, so kind, so bumptious, so resigned ! 
She bounded off with agile grace eagerly to help her mate, 


“ the 2nd Squadron remarking, “my eye! what posterns! 


‘Talk about a quart pot, you might put her mouth into 


a thimble. I bet any money she is thoroughbred.” 

She returned again less nimbly, looking amused at. the 
2nd Squadron, whom perhaps she had overheard. .’ 

She handed me a silver paper -parcel which she- 
begged me to accept for her husband’s sake, and ran off 
to fetch her peevish lord and master, while I opened the 
parcel, and beheld a splendid gold-watch on the face. of 
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“which was written, from Lillian and Tom Nugent to S. P.” 
_ Inspecting the face with wonder and surprise, an excla- 
* mation from my companion, who wonderingly pointed out 
a large ruby set in the back thereof, still more astonished. 
me, while the. happy couple walked in, and Tom proudly 
“whispered, “I told you she was arum_un.” Sherry was 
. ordered for us, handed round by the Contents of the 2nd 
* Dooly. My companion’s eyes brightened. As he confessed 
to me afterwards, the only thing that made him feel senti- 
mental in India was sherry handed round ‘by an English 
servant, maid, “but Planny,” he said, ‘she is only a hack, 
by Jove, by. the side of that thoroughbred. No Handi- . 
capping, old fellow, could bring them together.” . 
e tore ourselves away as the Nugents were going to 
call on Mrs.«Moggins. 

Mrs. Moggins was on the look out for us. We saw her 

. telescope fixed on us as we left the house, and we agreed to 
tell the whole truth, Ah, who could lie fresh from sucha hea- 
venly presence! No wonder it seemed now, why a mystery 
evef seemed to cling around Nugent. Many a time had we 
curiously watched that handsome, earnest, sparkling face, 
and-wondered atthe strange light that ever burnt in those 
wondrous eyes. How often must the fairy vision we had 
just seen have almost stung him to madness by its absence, 
as he scraped and saved, bearing bravely insult and poverty 
for her sweet sake: _ 

But let us leave fairy land, and proceed to the stern 
reality Mrs. Moggins. She cordially welcomed us, saying 
in her most bewitching goggle-eyed simper,——“ And what 

Xv. you think of our new arrival, Captain Plantagenet? 

ery like her Photograph like most people, I suppose.” As 

’ T hesitated for a truthful answer, my impish companion 

’ broke out—* So like, dear Mrs. Moggins, do let us see the 
photo;” and while the deluded lady went to fetch it, he 

. said, TI say, Planny, we'll stop till they come, and then 
we'll watch old mother Moggins.” 

They arrived. If Mrs. Lillian had been beautiful be- 

' .fore, what was she now with her bonnet on. I must again 
“. peferto the horsey but confidential simile ofmy companion 
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‘‘ Asa sleek coat is to a highly bred mare in the depth 
of the hot-weather, so is a pretty bonnet to a fair woman 
in the height of the cold season.” 

Ladies say, the best bonnets are pinned, but this one 
entirely sewed up Mrs. Moggins, all except her mouth, 
which opened so suddenly, that her fair false teeth were 
nearly on the point of desertirig her for ever. A hyena- 
like snap at a judicious moment brought everything into 
its place ! “My God! they all but bolted””—whispered my 
companion. 

Mrs. Moggins pluckily recovered her teeth and pre- 
sence of mind, at the same time. She tried hard to find 
out Mrs. Nugent’s maiden name and all about her, but 
was snubbed and foiled in an exquisitely polite manner; 
but succeeded, however, in finding out that she wonder- 
ful picture’she prized was a photograph of Nugent's mother’s 
nurse—a subject never forgotten by the. 2nd Squad. Sub., 
who always alluded to it when worritted more than usual 
by the Colonel. Mrs. Moggins perceiving this soon made 
life somewhat less burdensome for the young imp} by 
letting Moggins to shut up. jay 

It was not long after this that our station bé¢amé 
dreadfully excited. The greatest man in all India, the ruler’ 
of many millions, was to pay us avisit. Hig approach was 
heralded months before. Great were the preparations on all 
sides. Mrs. Moggins was the senior lady. She would trip 
it first in bower and hall. His Grace A BO, D.E.F., G.H.L, 
&c., must be astonished by the brilliance of her presence, 
She telegraphed home for clothing for the occasion. 
Lucky and curious omen—it arrived the same day as His 
Grace. Festivities were the order of the day, commencing 
with a grand dinner. The trumpets flourish, the bands 
play, and the mighty ruler walks proudly into the assem- 
bly, watched by Mrs. Mogeins from an obscure corner. 
Proud as was the ruler, prouder was Mrs. Moggins, 
Walk he ever so proudly, he or one of his Aides would 
have to find out Mrs. Moggins (the senior lady,) sit she 
ever so obscurely. Indeed it was to observe with grim 
humour the hunting powers of His Grace, that she now 
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qanine lady of the station, the Squadron Subaltern’s wife. 
ut for the first time in their lives the Senior Ladies 
almost envied the Junior ofall. Bounteous Nature:with 
a bounteous hand, had given the dear young Lady the 
richest store of face and figure. But Nature and Art had 
now combined, as it were, vastly to increase that store, 
A little more, and Mrs. Moggins’ corner would have been 
less obscure, as the fame thereof being spread abroad, 
i that wonder of 
ature and Art, talking sd pleasantly to “dear Tom’s 
friend,” as she called me. 


But where was Tom? In close and laughing converse 
with one of the great man’s Aides; they seemed between: 


them to be relishing some very great joke. , 

Soon the Aide whispered confidentially to His Grace 
on the raised Dais. the effect seemed to be electric. 
“Good God !” said His Grace, “ you dont mean it ? take me 
to herimmediately, who told you?’ “The smartest man in 
the service, Your Grace, her husband.” Downalmost ran 
His Grace. Now had come Mrs. Moggins’ hour of triumph. 
She had rehearsed her part before with the old Colonel, 
and ‘fiow she thought. with contempt of his slow move- 
‘ments compared with those of His graceful Grace. 

As he approached, she held out her arm with that 
ineffable smile, half hauteur and half condescension, 
with just a dash of flirtation in it, she had so often 
practised before the glass. For the first time in my life I 
pitied Mrs. Moggins. As His powerful and graceful Grace 
held unheeding on his way, Mrs. Moggins’ somewhat 
fleshy arm was swung round her face putting both nose 
and teeth (this time) in jeopardy if not in Chancery. 

Nature will assert its sway. With a few endearing, 
murmuring words, the ruler of many millions bowed his 
lordly head, and unhesitatingly but unblushingly kissed the 
fairy cheek’ of fairy Lillian, who as blushingly and 
unhesitatingly returned it. 

By the time Mrs. Moggins ‘had set her curious dentatus 


‘ inorder, she heard His Grace say, “ Where’s Tom? What's 


Tom?” Where was easily answered. What decidedly 
puzzled His Grace. “A Squadron Subaltern.” he slowly 
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repeated to himself, “something very fine, my lady,”’ he 
laughing said, looking at the splendour of Mrs. Nugent's 
dress, “or I should say he was a Squandering Subaltern.” 

“Dont you now Unele dear,”’said the laughing Lillian 
to His Grace, “Lady Rivers left me all her money. Fancy, 
Tom’s pay buying all this.” It must be said that seeing the 
confidential tone of conversation, most of the hosts and 
hostesses kept somewhat aloof. Not so Mrs. Moggins. 
His Grace was her destin@d prey, in the end. It was close 
on dinner time. The man an@ preciously near the hour 
had arrived...... She suddenly heard the ominous words 
“ Let me have the pleasure” addressed by His Graceto one 
who was not herself, as she said afterwards. 

“Lady Lillian, let me have the pleasure” &c, said His 
Grace. “ No, Uncledear,” she remonstrated. +The second 
Squadron Subaltern is not married,therefore I am the Juni- 
or Lady in the room, Mrs. Moggins is the Senior. ” “ Junior 
fiddlesticks,” responded the mighty ruler evidently having 
been hounded on this subject before. “Senior and Junior 
fidlesticks ! you are a lady in your own right, so allow’ me 
the pleasure.” ; 

Poor Mrs. Moggins! It is needless to say, after all 
these violent shocks she was fit for anything, her faculties 
were so benumbed. If asked at that moment, she would have 
given her arm to a Sergeant Major of Cavalry. It was but 
for a moment, her eye caught the second Senior Gentleman 
to His Grace escorting into dinner a Junior to her, 

Her mind was made up. With aloud voice she refused 
to go into dinner at all as a Junior Lady. It was evident by 
the sway of the crowd that something was wrong, and His 
Grace perceived it. “Uncle dear, I am sure it is Mrs. Mog- 
gins, who expected to take you into dinner,” she said. His 

‘ood-natured Grace returned, and gave his vacant arm to 
Mrs. Moggins. The triumph of life was depicted in her 
countenance, as she exultingly strode into the dinner room 
with the ruler of millions. 

His Grace, taken up entirely talking and laughing to 
his lovely and favourite niece, had hardly time to vouchsafe 
a word with Mrs. Moggins. Was she unhappy ? Quite the 
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glances of scorn at less-favoured individuals. If a friend 
caught her haughty eye, with a supercilious stare at the 
individual, she would turn round and pretend to be 
addressing His Grace’s shoulders. Oh yes! she was happy. . 

Lady Lillian and her husband did not stop long in 
the Regiment after this.. With many an aching heart, of 
white and black, sighing after him, he left us. 

The next thing we heard of him was, he had gone to 
England, and some say had become a Member of Parliament 
and a man of influence. One day, hearing 4 shouting in 
the Lines, we went down, expecting a fire had broken out. 
The men were swarming round two huge boxes. On open-. 
ing one, it was found to contain 1000 costly puggeries for 
the Native Officers, men, and syces of the Regiment, with 
1000 photosof our eccentric Subaltern; the next contained ~ 
1000 Rampore chudders or shawls for the Begums of the © 
above, as also 1000 photos of Lady Lillian. el ae 

Our Colonel, I am sorry to say, almost fell into his old” 
habits of bullying all around him. Knowing Nugent’s 
hoyfie influence, he had the meanness to write to him for 
preferment. Many years after, Nugent showed me a copy 
ofthe answer, which may amuse the readers of this won- 
derful tale. 

“A toad squirted his poison on a bran new pair of. 
trousers: of mine. Did I advance him to serve others the 
same ? did he even advance himself ? No, he couldn't, 
because he had been crushed, venom and all. 

“The few men that are below the contempt of honest 
men can never be advanced or advance themselves. Vide 


the toad. : 
Your obedient &c.” 
K. 
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R=: Britons, riso! The hour is come 
To battle for the right divine 

Of Whites to lash and thrash all Blacks, 

Whene’er the spirit moves or wine ! 
The hour is come! The hour is come! 

Unfurl the flag of License, boys ; 
Shout “ England and St. George” alond, 

And rouse old ciaos with the noise! * 


With our good sword we hold this jand, 

No law we own save that of Might ; 
Zoolum, Zoolum, where’er he goes, 

Is Japheth’s umssron—J aphoth’s Rrawr. 
The Indies are our hunting ground, ; 

The Indians, red or black, our game ; 
To bunt them down like vermin vile, 

Be still a Briton’s boast and fame ! 


But yonder band of mandiin fools, 
Unworthy of their rank and place, 
For this have doom’d to dungeon dark 
A brother of the Saxon race, : 
The Boanerges of the West— 
Shall we submit to their decree ? 
Speed to the rescue! Britons, speed ! 
Burst his pris’n bars aad set him fraa! * 
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Ye shades of Hampden and of Pym, 

Ratile your bones against your grave ! 
Was it for this ye nobly fought, 

And Charley to the hangman gave? 
Ye Barons stout of Runnymede, 

And ye the Bill of Rights who won, 
Weep bitter tears of grief and woe 

To see your glorious work undone! 


Undone! If cannot—shall not be! 
See Furrell thunders through the press 
' The Gospel truth, that Britons may, 
Without offence or guilt, transgress ! 
Ther down with Couch and Phear and Smith, 
Who basely do their trust betray ! 
But let’s have honest hearts and true 
Like Harris and Morris for aye! 


Raw Sarma. 


BHOOBONESHOREE 


oR : 
THE FAIR HINDU WIDOW. 
Chapter XXI. 
OO 


AN EXPLANATION.—APPEARANCES NOT TO BE TRUSTED. 





PREO NATH continued his story :—“ An indescribable’ 
fear seized Bhooboneshoree as she observed the 
reparations made by Chunder to receive her.* This 
increased tenfold as she heard the receding steps of the 
ladies, who seemed to leave her entirely at his mercy. 
If any thing was wanting to complete her misfortune, it 
was furnished by the looks of Chunder, who fixed his 
eyes upon her person as if he wished to devour her. 
Calling all her presence of mind to her aid she cried— 
‘Down on your knees before yotir Goddess!’ Apalled 
by her majestic voice and attitude, Chunder sank his 
knees on the bare floor, and raised his eyes to her face, 
with mingled feelings of awe and admiration. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity, she tried to continue the 
jest, though ‘internally trembling, as it were, from head 
to foot, as she glanced at his frantic looks. ‘ Well, 
devotee!’ said she, you must have now satisfied yourself 
of my presence. So let me know the object of your 
invocation of me at this time of night.’ 
“*No, Goddess !’ cried Chunder, ‘I have not yet done 
with my contemplation of your person. The more I gaze 
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at your divine face, the more anxious I grow to behold 
“it longer. If you will grant me my prayers, convert me 
into a bee that I may fly around your cheeks and , 

“Know your own degree,” said she. ‘Do not pre- 
sume to fly around my face when my foot is an object of 
your adoration.’ : 

‘Then,’ said Chunder, ‘make me go round your - 
lotus feet for ages and ages, and be at last trampled under 
it. For if you would not allow me to touch you when alive, 
I may at least touch you when dying’—and he made a 
motion to lay hold of her feet. 

“She receded terrified, and then affecting a gaiety 
which she did ‘not feel, replied, ‘if you are prepared to lay 
down your life in order to prove your love for me, you. can 
not refuse ta oblige me by an act which will cost you 
no sacrifice. Let me know why you have brought that 
unsheathed sword into the room’—and she pointed her 
finger to a corner whence in his haste to receive: her, he 
had forgotten to remove the weapon. Then perceiving him 
to stfirt, she continued :—‘All your Goddess’s favors shall 
be withdrawn unless you make full confession. Nay, do 
not hesitate, for she knows it all. You brought that sword 
to murder your innocent wife. Your Goddess assures you 
that your wife is as chaste as ice, all your suspicions of 
her illicit connection with a boy—who loves her as his 





mother—being perfectly unfounded. Her unchastity is ©” 


only a creation of your fevered imagination.’ 

“Chunder looked bewildered, not knowing how Bhoo- 
boneshoree could divine his secret thoughts. If she was 
aware of the contemplated murder, she must beaware of the 
contemplated violence against her own person, the one 
being as much confined in the inmost recesses of his soul 
as the other. .But if she was aware of both, she must 
have come fully prepared to meet an attack on her own 
person. As these thoughts crossed his mind, his tongue 
involuntarily gave utterance to what he knew about his 
wife’s unchastily. Bhooboneshoree did not find much diffi- 
culty in explaining the most suspicious circumstances, and 
disabusing his mind of the wrong impressions it had derived 
Fr ARCRe eae iq Wyeast 
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As you are probably in doubt, Doctor, whether Kusam 
was réally innocent, J must briefly recapitulate the preceding 
incidents in the order in which they occurred, and shew 
you that, while appearances where so much against her, 
she had not been to blame for any part of her behaviour. 

“While Chunder was tormenting himself near the 
door of his wife’s room, cn the memorable night, his 
wife was no leas a prey to every woe. She was revolving 
in her mind his passion for Bhooboneshoree. She was al- 
most sure it could lead to no evil, her cousin being 
immaculate. But she still could not bear -to see Bhoo- 
boneshoree command so much love and admiration from 
her husband. Indeed what faithful wife could be patient 
under the infliction of seeing her husband love another, 
_ even though with a hopeless passion. These contending 
emotionsin her breast gave rise to sighs and mutterings 
which her jealous husband construed into undoubted proofs 
of her intontinence. 

“Unware of the storm that was gathering over her 
head, Kusam was resolved to punish her husband ‘aa a 
heroine of old, or as Radha is said to have punished Krishna 
for his peccadilloes. These heroines took a vow not to speak 
to a faithless lover; and though the offender wept and fell 
at their feet and tried various expedients and artifices to 
open their lips, their vow remained unbroken to the last. The 
Hindoo religion inculcating chastity and implicit obedience . 
to husband as the perfection of female character , and the 
only way to woman’s salvation, is fruitful in. the develop- 
ment of such a state of the mind. Unable to have any other 
revenge on a faithless husband whom they still consider 
it their duty to love, they have recourse to unbroken 
silence as the only penalty for his transgressions. 

“But though Kusam wished to punish her husband’s 
misconduct in this way, she was uneasily turning her bed, 
unable to lie quiet while her husband stood out, exposed 
‘to the nightly dews. At the commencement, however, while 
Chunder was knocking .at this door, pushing at that, 
muttering something to himself, and running from one place 
-t} ‘another, Kusam’ was glad to think that her husband 
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‘when he stood still for the purpose of taking a review of 
. all the servants in order to find out the fortunate one who 
had- possession of his wife’s heart, Kusam thought that, 
despairing to get admissioninto her room,Chunder had gone 
away. She therefore opened the door to see if this was the 
case. As her husband furiously rushed to the place to pre- 
vent the supposed paramour’s escape, Kusam hastily shut 
.the door, thinking that her husband had not yet been suffi- 
ciently punished. But after a few minutes, the tender heart 
of a loving wife was touched. She softly rose from bed, and 
placing her ear near the door, tried to perceive his move- 
‘ments. He was still standing near the door, its sudden 
opening and closing having electrified him on the spot. 
Though her heart was touched to see him still there, she 
did not like to show that she was at all pacified, so she 
noiselessly undid the bolt, and quietly returned to her bed 
in the hope that the next time he pushed the door, he would 
find it open. 

“ When he commenced to search the room for the sup- 
posed lover, the wretched woman raised her head to ob- 
serve what he was doing, but on meeting his eyes, she 
buried her head in her pillow that she might not have to 
sia to him. As he came to search her bed and person,’ 

usam thought that he had suspected her of stealing the 
flower trampled under Bhooboneshoree’s feet. This con- 
jecture, confirmed by his strict search of the room, almost 
prostrated her faculties and gave rise to the nervous shiver- 
ing which her husband mistook for proof of guilt. The 
poor woman had not from grief, taken any prepared betel 
(pan) that day, and her veil was wet with her tears; 
though the absence of the one, and the presence of the 
other were construed to her disadvantage. When he asked 
his wife, ‘who unloosened the bar of the window? Kusam - 
would not break her vow of silence, but struck her head, 
thinking that love for Bhooboneshoree had rendered her 
husband mad enough to believe that a burglar had entered the . 
room to steal the rose bearing that lady’s foot marks on it. 
Between envy, jealousy and woman’s pride a fearful struggle - 
raged in her breast, and at her husband’s cruel threat, she 
wept and invoked the lightning on her own head. 
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“Now for the whispering conversation which Chunder 
had heard that night. I have already told you, Doctor, 
that Shosheemukhee and Monomohinee had been engaged 
in overhearing the conversation of the two married cou- 
ples. . As stated before, they kept continually moving 
from behind one room to the other. But Dwarik and 
Kadumbinee’s conversation having grown every moment 
more and more interesting, while Chunder and Kusam 
only exibited dumb shows, the listeners paid more atten- 
tion to the former couple than the latter. When there was 
any pausein Kadumbinee’s eloquence, they ran behind the 
es room to observe the progress of the battle that raged 
there. In one of these intervals, they spoke in whispers 
about the door near which Chunder had posted himself. 
Their innocent conversation appeared to his jezlous mind to 
come from the supposed guilty lovers within, who, he 
thought, were consulting with each other'as to the door 
-by which the paramour might escape. It was also the 
sound of their receding steps that reached Chunder’s ear 
as he approached the door where they originally stood. 
When he was searching the room, the listeners came’ 
stealthily behind the window to see what was going on. 
As he came to try his strength with the window bars, 
Monomohinee quickly retreated from the place, but her fat 
companion could not'retire beyond sight till one of the 
bars had been wrenched from its sockets. Mistaking 
Shosheemukhee for the boy, he thought the latter had 
been waiting to see the treatment which his beloved 
mistress would experience from her husband. - 

“Thus while the ladies were, in the usual way and , 
after their ideas, innocently amusing themselvs with over- 
hearing the married couples, they were unknowingly 
’ contributing towards a fearful tragedy. 

“Under the circumstances alreardy stated, it is no 
wonder that the husband and wife never exchanged a 
word with each other. They were angry, but the one was 
not aware why the other was so. ‘The whole quarrel 

’ had arisen from a misconception of the motives of their 
mutual conduct. Had they once exchanged as many 
LW Wie ne 
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themselves with imaginary woes, all doubts would have 
been cleared, and they would have probably become great- 
er friends than ever. But there was no opportunity of 
a mutual explanation. Each was burning with intense 
jealousy on account of the other. It is such trivial causes 
that produce a breach between many bosom friends. 
Unions that have withstood the severest trials of this life, 
are broken asunder by imaginary slights and needless 
jealousies. 

“You have seen how Chunder was at last driven by | 
jealousy to the dishonorable occupation of secretly watch- 
ing his wife’s conduct towards her supposed lover. In 
all good Hindoo families, you know, Doctor, the domestic 
servant is treated like a child. He calls his mistress by 
the endeariag name of mother, and often loves her as 
such. If the servant is an old one, he enjoys all the’ 
privileges of a member of the family. He is a master 
over his master’s children; reproves and beats the younger 
ones at pleasure ; makes them bring Pdén or tobacco for 
him’ resents slights; refuses to touch his food when 
angry, and is acRaIrE | pressed by the ladies to take 
it ; is his master’s counsellor in all household matters; and 
manages the house during his absence. _Kusam’s obnoxious 
boy having been brought up by her from his infancy, felt 
a child’s' affection for her, and was very kindly treated 
by her in return. But their mutual attentions which for- 
merly passed unheeded, were now cited by the wretched 
husband as proofs of their guilty connection. 

“ Viewed in this light, the conduct of Kusam towards 
. the boy, had in it nothing suspicious. But in the jealous 
vision of her husband, every appearance was distorted to 
feed the ‘green-eyed monster’ in his breast. Whenever 
any thing was wanting to complete the chain of evidence, 
he supplied it from his imagination. In pouring the fruits 
‘at Kusam’s feet, the boy whispered to her how he had 
cheated the other servants in the garden and brought the 
best and choicest fruits for his own mistress. As for the 
suspicious position in which he found the supposed lovers, 
and which, in his estimation, was a convincing proof of 
thatr owilt i+ fe canable of the simplest exvlanation. Poor 
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Kusam was trembling at the time in a paroxysm of fever 
brought on by her intense anxieties and agony of mind, 
and the boy was carefully spreading a quilt over her, when 
the jealous husband reached his post. Thus a scene that 
ought to have excited his commiseration, served only to 
arouse the worst passions of his nature, which could not be 
appeased except by her blood.” 
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THE SONG OF THE TIRHOOT PLANTERS, 


HE Famine’s o’er,—our task is done, 
Let us back to our vats again! 

The season for our dye is come— 
For sweating toilin sun and rain, * 


The Famine was a jolly thing, 
A jolly thing and nice and dear ; 
? The nicest, dearest Famine, lads, 
India known for many:a year! 5 


A God-send, friends, it was to us ; 

While millions starv’d all through Tirhoot, 
We fatten’d on the stricken land, 

And—bless Sir Richard !—had our loot ! 


Some people say, it was a myth, : 
humbug, and that sort of thing ; 
But mock or real, take our word, 
It gave most freely like a king! 


Let's drink its health in well-fll’d cups, 
In well-fill’d cups of ruddy wine ; 
O crown its brow with loving hands, 
‘e Crown it with myrtle wreaths and vine! 


But dearest friends are doom’d to part : 
Heigh ho! It breaks our heart to bid 
Adieu to one that well has prov’d 
A saving Angel in our need! 


Ram Suarma. 


THE GAME OF THE GAZETTE. 


WE HAVE often enough in these pages alternately 
rebuked and ridiculed the present rage for what,in ~ 
the absence of a recognized word, may be called the Game . 
of the Gazette. No candid man who cares for principle or 
decency and has watched the temper of the times’ but must 
acknowledge that the rebuke was vastly well merited,and that * 
the ridicule did not come a day too soon. We now eve 
fear that the day of passing allusion or delicate innuendo 
thrown into foot-note—understood only by those whom it 
concerns—or tenderly remark, is past; that a more busi- 
negs-like and rough handling is required to meet the case. 
The vil has attained monstrous proportions, and demands 
treatment by the strong arm, or rather the unhesitating 
tongue, of indignation and the unpleasant voice of reason. 
Society seems rotten to the core, and the least that pa- 
triots ought to do is to expose the mischief doing, before 
it is too late. What can be a sadder spectacle than that 
‘presented by so many of our countrymen! All of the 
upper and even many of the middle classes seem to be 
infected with a viruleut passion for titles and distinction, 
and notoriety in general. This is the object of their perse- 
verance by day and the subject of their dreams by night. 
It would be wonderful if many of them, did not succeed 
their pursuit. Such perseverance as many ef them display 
day and night and night and day, might almost bring 
the gods down to reward it with the fulfilment of then 
long cherished ambitions, whatever they were. Such per- 

_ severance in the service of humanity, which is the cause 
of God, would assuredly meet with its reward in 2 far 
more worthy object of human wishes than any earthly 
vanities—Salvation. Alas! that any rational being should 
give up his body and soul to the worship of such bagatelles, 
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so much to the sacrifice of his eternal future! However it 
be, the efficiency of their perseverance, misdirected as it is, is 
unquestioned. Itis the proverbial. perseverance which, we 
have been assured from our childhood on very high autho- 
rity, removes mountains. Common experience leads one to 
expect that it will, at all events, remove the usual obstacles 
to the acquisition—even the proper obstacles to the improper _ 
acquisition—of titles and distinction. In point of fact, it 
vastly facilitates—often ensures—that acquisition. The 
“public” seem only too ready to be gulled, and officials 
delight to assume no character so much as that of the foun- 
tain of honor, And between the “public” gullibility and 
weakness, and the official love of soft-sawder and. khoda- 
wandism, any but an Administration presided over by a 
strong ruler is soon brought down. + . 
Indeed the Government seems bent on acquiring a 
cheap fame for liberality by rewarding merit with empty. 
honors. Already we begin to perceive the effects of such ~ 
easiness of disposition. Of late years the objects of public 
laudation and state distinction have not always been tare- 
fully selected. Besides, we have had thrust on us too many 
of them. Wehave of course depreciation as a natural econo- 
mic consequence of the indiscriminate and superabundant 
supply. There had been a very considerable reduction in the 
social consequence attaching to all distinctions of the kind 
since the viceregal progress through the empire after the 
_ mutinies. In so much that the people make a distinction 
between titles conferred or enjoyed before, and titles con- 
ferred after, those events. But it is within the last few 
years that all the worst effects of at once debasement and 
over-circulation of coin have reached their height. We 
remember the. time when Raja Radhakanta considered it 
an honour to serve as a Justice of the Peace, and the late 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy was regarded as pre-eminently 
fortunate to have the prefix “Sir” to his name. And no 
wonder, asin those days the Raja was about the only | 
non-official native Justice of the Peace in Bengal, and the 
great Parsee the only Indian Knight. Both were men of 
world-wide fame whom no titles could make more honor- 
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belonged. The Raja was the great Sanskrit encyclopadist 
of the age whom Princes and sages, academies and 
universities delighted to welcome. The Parsee millionaire 
‘was the most -munificent man of all his contemporaries. 
The one died the first Bengali Knight—the other died the. 
only native Baronet. Amid the subsequent indiscriminate 
bestowal of titles, the latter’s son is still the only possessor 
of the distinction. Once the father became knighted, the 
passage to the hereditary rank lay easy, and, to a miafi of 
his intrinsic worth, certain. If there has not been another 
baronet, we have since had knights in shoals, native and’ 
Anglo-Indian. But the Star of India is‘a provincial, not an 
imperial Order.. Englishmen who understand this distinc- 
tion put small value on it. To them it is a Star almost 
of eourtesy,-very dim indeed. A parvenu Anglo-Indian 
dame might hug it to her bosom for the social rank of 
ladyship it conferred on her, but any sensible Indian officer 
would, we presume, nearly prefer any other European 
Order, however insignificant, would almost rate a Com- 
pausoohip of the Bath and a Knighthood of India at par. 
ut the latter need not have been quite so contemptible as 
it is. It is the Government that has brought it to this pass. 
There was a great state reason which led Lord Can- 
ning to bestow-estates and honors on all sides with an 
imperial hand. He was the first to clearly realize the 
fact that the Governor-General of India occupied the 
pe of.the Great Mogul. If he depreciated in one day 
all wealth, territorial possessions and titles, that was the 
only way he could establish a new régime. Once the régime 
established, there was no reason for continuing, per force, 
what was, at the beginning, a necessary evil. There was 
indeed every reason for guarding the distinctions from 
- degradation. If the Government is indiscriminate and 
lavish on purpose, it will by and by find its purpose 
defeated. Ruling with pieces of ribbon is an old trick of 
European princes—it drew the notice of Goldsmith’s 
“Intelligent Foreigner”—but you may overplay the trick. 
It may be cheap to pay for services in empty titles, but 
you may have too much of a good thing. Lord Can- 
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of 1857-58, every instance of active loyalty, however 

slight, has made a similar crisis nearlyimpossible. Come 

what may, the British at least will meet the next crisis’ 
under different, more favourable, conditions than they 

ever did before. Unless from the grevious systematic 

provocation of a long series of years, it will not again be 

anything like a war of extermination. English men, women 

and children will not again be hunted down ‘from’ village 

to village, swamp to jungle. So long as the tiemory of 
the gifts of 1859 lasts, so long there will be mariy-people 

to vie with one another in affording protection to European 

fugitives or remain firm to the British cause at much 

sacrifice and hazard. . 

What does the Government gain by wasting empty 
honors at random at a time of peace? Bunnias who can 
hardly sign their own names—nay whether they can or’ 
not—are not likely to raise a finger in defence of any rule, 
however propitious to them ; and they are not of much 
more value as civilians. To expect that an artificial 
stimulus will make them bring out their treasures fdr the 
benefit of society on all occasions, is a grave delusion. 
They may be liberal for the nonce, nay extravagant in 
expectation of honors, but no British strategy-can so 
easily change the characteristics of a race for thousands 
of years. We have no objection to rewards for manufac- . 
tural pioneering or commercial enterprize, but we deci-. 
dedly question the policy of bribing rich or vain mien’ to 
spend at times on purpose, and make far more noise” 
than they yield wool. It is 2 policy of universal alienation. 
It dissatisfies the hereditary families and the recipients of: 
the rewards for loyalty and eminent services. It intro-~ 
duces confusion in a society governed by caste. It isa 
mistake in acountry which does not recognize primogeni- . 
ture and entail. Most of the titles given away are no doubt 
limited to single lives, yet itis well-kwown that these have 
a tendency to be, if not offieially recognized as such, 
socially hereditary. Hence the multiplication, however 
unintended, of titled beggars, a phrase convertible into 
‘ beggars on horse back.’ We hope we shall not be under- 
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remarks embrace the whole of India. They apply with 
eculiar force to the elevation of small officials—out of 
engal. Those who should have handles to their names 
should at least be above want,themselves and their children, 
as they should be decently cultured. Without legal res- 
trictions,to division of property and with the neglect of 
education among the rich in this country, we are already, 
from of old, weighted with the incubus of needy and. rude 
nobles. ‘ Let Government spare a wanton increase of the 
evil, Noblemen should be, if not noble, at leastrespectable: 
They should be able and willing to keep up the position 
that may be thrust on them or to which they may be vain of 
aspiring. DoesGovernment take care to enquire into these 
particulars? “What is its machinery for such enquiries?’ - 
The matter is not so unimportant as some might 
deem it. Noblemen fulfill a necessary function in alk 
societies. They have in their keep the preservation of 
the tone of the community. They impart it dignity or 
they debase it. Whether they deserve it or not, whether 
you Will or no, they are the inevitable exemplars to the 
country at large. The national models of character and 
conduct ought not to be lightly chosen. There is no 
surer road to national deterioration and decay than for the 
nation to set up, and have set up before it, false heroes and 
prophets—than to contemplate and admire wrong standards 
—thant to teach itself andits youth to imitate bad examples. 
Publie. Opinion fixes the models, and a lax Public Opinion 
fixes evil models—so injurious to national character, 
The distribution of public praise and censure is perhaps the 
most: powerful instrument for ensuring good behaviour 
and stimulating men to deeds of high emprise, in the largest 
sense of the word, in both private and public life. It is 
an instrument more potent, we believe, with the i Saruhan 
of mankind, than religion or abstract morals. In fact the 
approbation of their fellowmen is most men’s morality and 
religion. Formerly, whem there was no press and not much 
other means of communication between different parts of 
a country, people could know and be guided by the judg- 
ment of only their more immediate neighbours. Such local 
seman? jc ant ta he a clinuer narrow. one-sided one. 
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Kable to fluctuations from petty causes. At the best, 
‘formed without the advantage of consultation with opinion 
in other districts, that local judgment was a doubly unsafe 
guide to those subject to its influence who had no oppor- 
tunity of checking it by the light from other quarters. 
Now-a-days, the extensive and rapid diffusion of inform- 
ation and ideas by means of the press and the post and the 
telegraph, and the habit of travel called forth by canals, 
roads and railways, tend to make opinion more even, 
dispassionate, liberal, and, on the whole, more normal and 
just: local opinion becomes generally identical with national 
-—nay, with the universal opinion of the civilized world. 
dn all free countries the state is merely the formal. official 
‘organ of public opinion. In a country like India, governed 
by foreigners, it is, of course, the organ of, the opinion 
of the governing class: only by the kindness of that 
‘body or under the moral pressure of the ruled does the 
state ever obey public opinion. Here, therefore, in India, | 
the Government has undoubtedly the power of weakening 
the force of the genuine public opinion of the couhtry, 
of detracting much from its moral weight, by setting up a 
contrary opinion of its own—as it can also certainly add 
to its own dignity as well as enhance its owit moral in- 
fluence by following the public opinion, or leading it, which 
is only following it by anticipation as it were. hatever 
the case in other matters, we are not prepared to say 
that, in regard to the country’s deliberately chosen Wor- 
thies, the thadian Government—at least. the chief central 
authority—habitually puts itself in deliberate opposition to 
blic sentiment. It is often wilful, but not often in this. 
In ¢his it often commits mistakes—occasionally blunders 
-—as what government or individual does not, in many a 
matter ?——but not of malice prepense. Such mistakes and 
blunders are the offspring of the disadvantages of its posi- 
tion as an alienrule. It finds the task of putting itself 
en rapport with the people, difficult, almost impossible. 
‘It is not ubiquitous nor omniscient. It can, for the most 
“part, depend for information on its-officers only and the 
"press. dts officers, unfortunately, from causes before- 
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much of it as has any share in- influencing the Govern-- 
ment—is, for the most part, inthe hands of a, small hody: 
of stiff-necked foreigners, who, as such foreigners, are 
as liable to be deceived as the Government, if not. more, 
and, who, as a small body, are liable to be, interested, 
The Native Press is yet in its infancy ; the faults of 
a novice disable it from commanding ita. legitimate. 
weight. Its extreme numerical weakness leaves it aa 
rauch open to secret influences as the same disadvantage, 
of it’ Anglo-Indian counterpart leaves the latter; while, 
the absence of appreciation yet of journalism among 
our countrymen leaves it a more defenceless prey to 
the patronage of individuals than the Anglo-Tadian, 
press—enjoying 4 more intelligent constituency, Britenar 
who have imbibed their sense of the value of a free press 
with their mothers’ milk—need be, except at small stations; 
and besides, being principally published in the vernaculars,, 
it is all but entirely a sealed book to the Ruropean public, 
official and non-official, and the Government. What wonder 
if, ufder such disqualifying circumstances, the Government, 
should occasionally be led to accept Mokanna as the, 
real Simon Pure. Who shall decide when doctors dis-. 
agree? Who is to be believed when district official, Native 
editors and European editors disagree ? When Native 
vernacular Press and Native English Press disagree ? 
Above all, alas ! who shall tell, and who is to be believed, 
what genuine national public opinion is! 
All this, while it proves the difficulty of successful 
British rule in the East, points ta the necessity, toward 
auch governing, of the Government paying not simply, 
more attention to the Native Press, nor even studying 
thoroughly the entire native press, vernacular and English, 
‘put particularly stadying it with reference te the position 
and constituency and staff of each paper, its independence, 
the influences to which it is subject, &c ; how fay it hag 
an individual ay a representative character, &c. Sueh a 
study as herein proposed. may appear & hopeless one, but 
though difficult, like all earnest study, it is by.no means 3 
hopeless one ; besides, a limited Press like that of India 
bas no secrets, and the Indian Government ig one of the. 
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most powerful and far ‘reaching of despotismis, whose 
enquiries are often as searching as any recommended by us 
‘in this article, and may be made as successful as need be. 
A government which has taken a census of a continent of a 
thousand races and countless tribes, which has imposed a 
tax on every separate holding throughout an extensive 
empire large tracts of which seem hardly yet explored, 
which has drawn an Income Tax from among unknown mil- 
lions, may attempt almost anything, and, with the exercise 
of tact and judgment, has no reason to be daunted by the 
prospect of even a delicate social enquiry. 

Whatever the character of the Indian Press, Native 
or European, and whatever the deference paid to it or 
any part of it by the Indian Government, those who form 
Indian public opinion are bound to be carefvl. This is 
the more obligatory as that Press, éven where it is not 
representative, has a strong indirect influence on public 
opinion. When the Government, not unoften as we know, 
accepts that opinion, if only in regard to the sages and 
heroes, the great and the good, of public admiration? the. 
obligation is all the greater. We fear it is not so strictly 
and uniformly obeyed as it ought to be. It is vain, and 
even silly, to accuse the Government when the leaders of 
public opinion abuse their own privilege—ill perform their 
own functions. It is theirs to see, so far as lies in tham— 
and a great deal depends on them—that the nation elect 
the proper objects of respect and veneration. Nay, it is 
theirs to see that both the righteous and the wicked 
get their respective dues. As a rule, we fear, these 
do not. As a rule, obtrusive worthlessness is feted at the 
expense of unpretending merit. ,As a rule, modesty is 
virtually condemned as weakness, and mere impertinence 
is elevated to’ the best places. As a rule cunning ig 
allowed to get the better of unobstreperous nobility. It 
is, we repeat, the duty of the formers of public opinion 
‘to'expose humbug in right earnest, to give the devil his 
due, and merit its meed of public applause. Are they 
satisfied that this is done? Do they not, on the contrary, 
wilfully or negligently or lightly condone the apotheosis 
of-teoo many humbugs? Is not ouiltv ambition antatle 
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permitted to have its own way? Is not fraud not only 


-, allowed but applauded to fatten itself at others’ expense, 


under the sacred colors of Social Reform, Teiiperance, * 
Female Improvement, and Religious Progress ?/ "We fear” 
this recklessness has done great harm. It’ is fostering. 
ideals of life far from encouragement-worthy. Itds teaching - 
the community hypocrisy in all things.- The, wonderful . 
success of Sham, not only in plundering society out of its 
cash but also coercing it to bestow on the plunderer its: 
admiration, is discrediting the noble old Festivals in the 
Calendar and preparing the people to deify Luck as the sole- 
new idol, in a variety of Incarnations. A complete boul- 
versement of our ethical notions is imminent. We are fast: 
coming to consider cleverness as far more valuable than 
principle. Already too many think a gig more respectable 
than honest rags ; too few scruple to make money at the 
expense of honor. Already we prefer a hideous gown to 
learning and sense,—the doubtful distinction of a seat on 
the municipal board to honorable retirement or quiet 
work’—the smile of an official to duty,—a vain title toa 
worthy life. Itis time enough the evil were checked. Those 
who have really the good of their country at heart ought 
to ponder on the fact, and see whether they cannot dis- 
courage an example whichis fast sapping the foundations 
of morals. : 
The fact itself is beyond question. Nor are its con- 
sequences doubtful. Whatcan be a worse sign for a 
nation than ‘for its principal men to vie with one another 
to catch the ear or eye of officials and the Government. 
How few are those who have the impudence to withold 
their “ditto” from a Joint Magistrate, not to say. 
the impertinence ‘to speaking to an official, of their own 
instance, an unpleasant truth—even in the interest of. 
millions ? It is this want of manliness which, in part, 
accounts for the failure of such municipal institu- 
tions as Government makes a show of. conferring on 
us—with mixed boards of European officials and natives. 
The native magnates are quite prepared to vote gway 
their. best interests at the beck of the. British Huzoor 
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by a shrinking delicacy which cannot say “nay.” There 
js no word for it in the English language, as the quality 
is absent in Englishmen. ong us we express it by 
the phrase eye-shame. We have too much: eye-shame—- 
we cannot refuse in the refusee’s presence. It is a nohle 
characteristic if not abused, and may we never he totally 
devoid of it! But all extremes are bad, and we have got 
to the extreme of eye-shame, till we have vritually lost 
all courage and firmness. A distiuguished native lady 
explained with sorrow to her expostulators that she cauld . 
not possibly return the true affirmative answer when the 
‘Head af the Local Government on a visit to her—with 
screens of course intervening between hostess and guest— 
asked her whether the income tax was felt by the people 
to be oppressive. Another feature of this age of eletro- 
plate is what Goldsmith would have called the’ practice 
of generosity in the absense of justice—the cultivation 
of attractive active virtnes, to the neglect of the more 
homely but essential negative qualities. Thus, people, 
who notoriously failin their common duties of privat life, 
are ambitious of the glory of models of conduct, exemplars 
of piety and benevolence ; men who can not satisfy their 
neighbours of their common honesty stump the country, 
and even lands across seas, to regenerate mankind. 

the worst of it is that, with perseverance and stolidity and 
power of face, the cooperation of some Europeans, ready—wy 
either from self interest or in their zeal ungoverned by 
discretion—to be deceived, and the help of a newspaper, 
they succeed in achieving the charaeter they strive for, 
and thus, for all time, falsifying history. Perhaps the 
-very worst of the evil is the strange apathy, moral no less 
than physical, of the eountry which enables the charlatans, 
even with these aids, to attain success, which shuts the 
mouth of so many men of character who might ina trice 
expose the humbug. In the same way, how many go in for 
philanthropy, who have, so far from patriotism, never exer- 
cised the commonest charity at home! How many waste 
hoards on showy acts, who are really the greatest screws ! 
How many subscribe thousands to projects which they do 
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efficial,) who would not pay ten shillings a month to save 
~ a starving mother ! How many patronize with their purse 
schemes about the bond-fides of which they entertain a 
profound distrust! We have personally known the popu: 
lations of recently annexed territory consider the British 
_ administration of justice a method of filching the pockets . 
of the subjects. We have every reason to believe that the 
majority of natives regard public subscriptions a method 
of indirect taxation of the “clever Feringhi.” ‘We could 
doubtless point out hundreds who have subscribed liberally. 
towards the memorial for Lord Mayo who hated the mah 
and the administration, many of them for the very sufficient 
reason that they suffered personally from these. Of 
course they felt themselves directly or indirectly coerced. 
The Hindus elected to bleed for fear of official dis- 
pledsure. The Mahomedans for fear of being suspected 
of sympathising with the murderer of the late Viceroy. 
We pity the helpless victims of political feeling or official 
tyranny, but there are other forms of the spending demorali- 
zatiof. We have nothing but contempt for the weaklings 
who take the name of. charity in vain, and indignation 
for those who, knowing better, abet and encourage them. + 
We know a Mahomedan Peabody who does not easily. pay 
his small trade bills. Many Indian princes and noble- 
men are noted for close-fistedness, yet the same are ready. 
westo be liberal provided their liberality is duly blazoned forth 
inthe papers. Itis thus that the vicious custom has grown 
up of presents of silver medals or donations of a few 
rupees to village schools or libraries, being immediately: 
brought to the notice of the public by the secretaries of 
the institutions. These poor men are not to blame who 
see in their promptitude to make each trifle given known 
to the world the only trap to ensure a supply of such 
mean and unholy charity—from people who would not, 
we fear, lose their reward of public notice by neglect of 
the poor secretaries, but would send the news to the press 
themselves ! 
. If any thing were wanting to make such charity ut- 
terly and without the slightest qualification contemptible, 


, 
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expenditure is made. The immediate ‘object seems to be: 
public notice by means of the papers, but it is not to be 
confounded with the ulterior design. Love of applause, 
though not the highest principle of action, is a respectable 
one enough, and, within limits, a very proper one among 
‘the motives to work. But it may degenerate into a vice 
~—into even a crime, and it és criminal in the case of such 
people as we are denouncing. It wereindeedto be wished 
that their crime ended with an extreme unwarranted love. 
of applause to the neglect of all nobler aspirations, It: 
appears that most of them would not part with their cash 
even for the mere praise of their kind. They want some- 
thing more—something which their unhealthy mind deems 
substantial. They never cared for the recognition of God. 
Their consciousness of their conscience is faint: They 
are supposed to catch the i of their fellows. In truth 
they are striving to catch the ear of Government. They 
want titles and salutes and Durbar rank and private entrée. 
They are clever accountants. Money they pay for ap- 
plause, which itself is the stepping-stone to Goverrfment 
favour. “The notices and recommendations of the papers 
are all necessary, but only to sound the public and prepare 
the Government for the recommendation of some loving, 
perhaps not over-scrupulous, civil officer. They aré to be 
certificates in support of the wishes of their heart, more or 
less openly expressed. It would be a pity if they suc-gey 
ceeded. Every case of success is a national misfortune. 
We have watched with regret the Government, from 
the close of the Orissa Famine, doing its worst to call forth 
the spirit of spurious charity. It has gone on steadily, 
pandering to the most contemptible of passions, sapping the 
foundations of all elements of healthy independence which 
had lain dormantin the people and which were being roused 
by the progress of education, till the country is head and 
ears in degradation. We have not perused a more 
melancholy state-paper than the Return of Works of pub- 
lic utility constructed by private individuals during the 
late: Famine (made to order) and the Resolution of the 
Government of Bengal thereon. The melanchale te nat 
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the popularity of the particular Administration. In conse- 
~ . quence of the drought there was a great wantof drinking 
water in the country to the right bank of the Hoogly. 
Numbers of: house holders, who could afford, fepaired theiy 
family and garden tanks or constructed new ones in eligibles’ 
ites for their and their neighbours’ convenience. We believe 
a fraction of these cases came to the notice of Government. 
If the country had not undergone so long a course of de- 
moralization, scarce one of these would have so come. The 
construction of tanks and ghats is the most common every 
day feature of Bengali life, and Bengalis habitually share 
the water of their tanks with their neighbours. We believe 
few Bengalis even now consider such act of sufficient impor- 
tance for public notice not to say the notice of Government. 
It i¢ta mercy, that the people of India, the English-educated 
classes included, do not read the official publications 
except in occasional extracts in the newspapers. As 
‘for the Calcutta Gazette, Sir George Campbell effectually 
contrived fo scarce away even professed politicians 
from* it by its weekly volume and his hourly vagaries. 
The Gazette, we are glad to observe, is fast recovering 
under the successor’s moderation, but it must naturally 
take some time before the news gets sufficiently abroad 
and people resume their old habit. Had the Gazette been 
a popular journal, the publication for three successive 
weeks of the same Return and Resolution, which is taking 
‘place, would have completed the national demoralization. 
Whatever may be thought of the wisdom, the humility 
of Government is beyond question or rather its compre- 
gensiveness. It embraces giants, and is thankful for small 
merices. It has stomach for the princely works of Baboo 
Soorjya Kant Acharjee of Mymensing and Khaja Abdool 
Gunny of Dacca, as well as a relish for Rs. 70 spent, not 
apparently for a public purpose, between two of its humb- 
lest spbjects in Bogra. It duly chronicles the expendi- 
ture & Rs. 5472 by Baboo Nobin Kristo Palit of Akna, 
Zilla Hoogly, on a tank and ghats and of Rs. 7050 for a 
like purpose by the Zemindars of Searsole near Ranee- 
gunge, as well as that of Rs. 32 by Krishna Chunder 
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Indeed this obscure Zilla seems to have lain under a cloud 
of unmerited inappreciation. For the number if not the 
extent of its improvements—we can hardly say chari- 
ties—it is quite a little paradise. Much Government 
* stationery, funds and energy have been disbursed akd yet. - 
more are threatened to be disbursed in recording facts be- 
neath the veriest village tittle tattle. What shall we say 
of the condescension of our rulers who glorify such works 
of private convenience in Gazettes, and are not content till 
they have tendered their thanks to each of the persons 
aforesaid and.their like. We beg the latter’s pardon—we 
should have called them gentlemen—they have been raised 
‘to the rank by an Anglo-Saxon race of rulers who know 
not pride or recognize no distinction between man “Wd: 
man. “The thanks of the Government are tendered to each *- 
‘of the gentlemen named in the appended list.” _“ Copy of 
this Resolution and of the appended statement will be 
published in the Calcutta and Bengali Gazettes, and copies 
with translations should be forwarded by the Divisional 
Commissioners to each of the gentlemen,” &c. We hope the 
Commissioners will be able to find out the addresses of all 
the munificent gentlemen gazetted. 

So Rs. 31 is the fee for a Government Sunnud of 
gentility. What are the respective prices for a Honorary 
Magistracy,a Roy Bahadoorship, a Membership of Council? 
In England a gig was once held to constitute its possessor, 
a gentleman. ; 

In mercy to our redears let us conclude our desultory 
and somewhat lugubrious discourse with a parable from life. 

Within a hundred miles of Calcutta lies a district in- 
habited, from a very early period, by a large Marwari 
colony. The Marwaris are not the most remarkably liberal 
race on earth. In fact beyond occasional instances of 
princely: gifts to their idols and shrines, and a case or two 
of passion for villa-architecture and gardening, their only 
passion for ages has been hoarding. About ten years 
ago, however, among this community and in the district 
in ‘question, a Daté Karna and a Hatem suddenly sprung 
up. The genesis is characteristic. The principal’ of 
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House and assembling all the native magnates, gkilfully 
played them against one another and raised a large 
sum. He particularly swelled it by taking’ advantage of 
the jealousy of two brothers, the wealthiest among the 
Marwaries. If the one first subscribed a thousand, it was 
easy to make the other subscribe two thousand. Then. 
the first had only to be informed of his brother’s amount,.to 
double his original sum, while the other, hearing that he 
had been beaten, at once made bis contribution five thou- 
sand and so on, till each had put his name down for a. _ 
good round sum, their relations and neighbours hardly 
able to believe their eyes and ears! The spectacle was not 
’ lost.on the officials of the Division, and they retkoned on 
«dba wrothers a brace of geese with golden eggs, to be 
*atiaed on every needful occasion. Meanwhi e, one of 
the brothers; who lived in more style than the other, 
conceived the ambition of giving the finishing stroke 
to his vast wealth by ennobling his family and distancing * 
his otherwise equal brother by becoming Raja. With 
this ‘view, he paid court to a neighbouring Chief, 
who, he. thought, might make him so. He had been 
nearly wearied out by delay, when the Orissa Famine’ 
came. . Under encouragement from zealous officials the 
event: was regarded as the signal for people to distin- 
guish themselves by charity to the sufferers as a means 
~af earning titles. Our millionaire was not slow to take 
“the hint and opened his money bags to the poor—feeding 
large numbers of the sufferers of his district and besides 
subscribing handsomely to the Central Fund opened at Cal- 
cutta. His brother, who watched his movements narrowly, 
soon smelled out the game and followed his example. But 
he did not get enough opportunity, being disappointed at 
the rather sudden subsidence of the distress. To add to his 
disappointment, he heard that the Commissioner had pro- 
mised to recommend his brother for a title—Rajaship he- 
concluded. “ Was ever horror like tothis?”’ But he was not 
the man to be disheartened. His family had ultimatel 
after endless trouble, acquired many estates which no ok 
fancied would ever be theirs. So he set to work likea man, ~. 
a brother-hater, anda genuine title-hunter. If the Famine 
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was no more, there were other fields which he might*manure * 
with his filthy lucre. He sought advice, and establish- 
eda school and a dispensary, and enquired for public 
subscriptions that might then remain open and sought . 
after district official schemes involving expendituré, and 
judiciously expended. To make assurance doubly sure, 
he appointed the brother of the assistant and right- 
hand man of the biggest Huzoor in the suddur sta- 
tion, his Dewan. He invited journalists to visit his 
charities and employed a clever unscrupulous native 
at Calcutta to ply the metropolitan press, who plied it 
and drew on him for large sums in its name and those of . 
several high officials. He did not miscalculate. In due 
time the Commissioner kept his word to his brother, re- 
commending him for a suitable distinction, but at the 
same tinge he, heartless man! spoiled the taste of the man’s 
cup of felicity by coupling with his name as worthy, of 
the same distinction that of the prudent man who hed 
so wisely, if without a tittle of benevolence, employrd 
his money, and in addition had the genius, which lone 
is entitled to the highest of the world’s rewards, to, give 
a desirable employment to the aforesaid biggest Huzoor's 
right-hand man’s brother. 


September, 1874. Eprtor. 
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Page 308 line 9 for France who read France which. 
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» .350 4, 26 for any thing than read any thing more than. 
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» 2373 4, 5 for occupy secondary reag oceupy a secondary. 
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A RUN TO SUMERU. - 


AFTER 9 hard .day’s work I was taking my siesta at 
{* the foot of my favorite citron tree, having liberated 
my mind to divert itself for a while by a sentimcntal 
rainble over the vanities of existence. A ‘slight rustling 
of leaves betrayed an intruder, and_terning ‘myself in 
that direction I saw, peering through the leaves,“ the mis- 
‘ehievous face and leering eyes of that little rogue, Flib- 
bertigibbet, who tried to hide himself the moment he was 
seen, . re 

“Come out from the copse, you little devil. What 
are you doing there now ?” . : 
« A cowrie for your thoughts, nuncle !” said he, grin- 
ning. “ You are moping over the vanities of life, and 
would:like to have a run to Sumeru.” . 

“To Sumeru,-you stupid ? What for there 2” 

“Why, to sce how the gods dispose~‘of themselves, 
to be sure.” oe " cite 7 
4 “Well, yes: Here it is nothing but envy, jealousy, 
the open.smuile, the secret stab. I should indeed like’ to 
see if the gods fare better than ourselves ! said I with: 
a sigh. “ But how is. it possible to be there ?” ; 

“Possible | Why, where is the difficulty ?” by 

“Why, you inp of Satan, is not ~Sumeru. many 
millions of miles distant from us according to our Shas- 
tras ? and even the accursed n’lecchas, who place it in 
Central Asia, place it very far from us; don’t, they ?” 
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“ But, muncle dear, 1 know a short cut to it, and if 
you will only trust your neck with me I shall land you 
there within an hour.” ; 

“A troée with your impertinence, jackanapes, or I 
will break your head.” 

“But ‘thap wont cure you of the mulligrubs, nuncle. 
Trust my wisdom once for all, and believe with old Will 
that thera aremore things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of*in your philosophy.” ; 

“Wen, rally, this passes all bounds. You Flib, have 
you the audacity to quote Will ?” 

“Audacity be hanged. I dincd with him three hours 
ago in the groves of Chitraratha; and were not we 
boon companions, both of us ?” - ae 

“Now take care, Flib, orI shall break your head in 
earnest, You have been snarling over a bone with. some 
dog, I suppose, nanied after the immortal bard of . 
Avon.” 


“T have been drinking nectar (amrita) with the whole - 
club of them, man; with Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, 
"Vyasa, and Valmiki. Just trust your precious self with 
me for sixty minutes, and see if I don’t get you in better 
ey : - 
“ Better company, you devil ; it is sacrilege to say so.” 
“As good company then,” said the urchin ; “ just get 
up-from that vile mattress of yours and run after me.” 
» TE saspected that the little devil was after some mischief, 
{but was quite in the humour to make one of his party ; 
“ao I got up from the mattress and caught hold of him. 
.. “Now tell me, grandson of Satan, what mischief you 
* are plotting.” : 7 
«No mischief at all, honor bright. Our wiser fore: 
‘fathers knew short cuts better than their children of the 
present day, barring some wise ones like myself. ‘Trust 
me, and I take you to Sumeru in ‘half an hour.” 
‘os “Very good; but I will twist your neck if you play 
* pranks with me ; and now I am ready.” 
CAML right, ald horse; then give your legs full play.” 
“Saying -this.the little devil ran beforo-me aw fast’ as an 
SP og +. 
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“Arab of the desert, and my leng shanks had: ‘very: hard 
exercise to keep pace with him. The hour was just. be 
fore nightfall; a full moon was on the sky. Well, Eran! 
as I had never run before, and as I never hope to run 

_again—unless it be before the Russians, ‘should they ever 
come to us. Flib ran between men’s legs’ and they did 
not know of it ; but J knocked over two ‘old women at 
the -crossings, and outran three Paharawatlahs,who pur- 
sued mc. After about half an hour's hard exergjse, we 
entered an ugly lane behind some wine-shops in Radha: 
Bazaar, and I began to suspect the game that’ Flib was 
driving at. : ae 

_ “Well, you unhanged imp of darkness ; what's your 
business hene ?” ar 

“Come along quictly, old codger, or you will disturb 
the constables who are asleep.” 8 

We entered a wine-shop by a secret door, but only to 
pass round toa drain in a corner, besides which Flib showed 
me a broken stuir-case leading toapartments below. I refused: 
to follow him in the dark ; but he said ]. must, or he would 
make me over to the constables as one engaged in violating 
the excise laws. After some further opposition I at last 

consented, and down we went—I thought to hell. 1 

held by the coat of the little devil, lest he should give™ 
the slip to me in the dark. Several of the steps were" 
broken, but Flib’s foot was sure ; and, after groping” 
downwards for almost ten minutes, we came to “what,” 
appeared to be the floor of a subterrancan caverh, dimly 
lighted by. one solitary chirag. Here Flib showed me at. 

narrow stair-case which we were now to get up by. é 

“ Now really, Flib, this is very naughty, asking a man 
of my weight and years to come down one flight: of: stair-* 

case merely to get up by another.” * 8 

“Just hold your jaw, old fellow, will you? and do 
as I tell you, or I shall leave you here in the midst of 
ghosts and infernal spirits who keep watch and ward over 
all this dreary region.” : > 

I of course kept quiet and followed, for it'was useless re- 
monstrating withthe little devil ; but the getting up by the 
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slaip-case was a dreadful affair till, at last—will the 
- reader believe me ?—we were safely ushered on the 
top of ahigh mountain, enjoying the beautiful moonlight 
by which it was flooded, and breathing the pure air of an 
altitude some 20,000 feet above the level of the sea IT! 

“ Well, nunele! Are your wits all safe ? Where do you 
think you have landed at last ?” asked the mischievous 
imp, with a twinkle of his rognish eye. : 

“Where indeed ! Really, Flib, is this Sumeru ?” 

“ Really it is.” 

“Then where be the gods—our Brahmis, ‘and 
Vishnus, and Mahidevas 2” 

“ At supper, I suppose. Do yon want to join them?” 

“T join the gods at supper ? Surely you -aré joking, 
The gods don’t sup with men.” : 

“ Perhaps they do, though ; at all events let us try. 
Just wait.a bit here, till I get hold of a waiter—Surya, 
Kuvera, or Varuna—to announce our arrival, They will 
‘now be ‘in the western dome, I suppose.” 

And so Flib got hotd of a waiter and sent word, and 
the gods agreed to sce us. I need not describe the 
dome to profane readers. One of our poets has sung 
that it is of“ diamond splinters built, and gold,” and the 
‘description is se very faithial that I don’t wish to improve 
upon it. But as neither poct nor novelist has yet des- 
cribed the feastings on Sumern I owe it-to the Goddess of 
Veracity and to the venerable President of the Sanatana 
‘Dharma Rakshni Shabhi to give a faithful narration. of 
all I saw. . 

The sire of gods and men, Brahmi, was the first to 
accost us. It is a fib that assigns to him fuur heads or 
five. He has got one head only ; and a large dunder head ~ 
itis. Idid however see four hands ; but-they did not 
hold either the Veds or the Nimmala. Hig godship was 
employed in gobbling a roasted turkey, and three of his 
hands were busy in cutting up morsels of that dainty 
‘food. In his fourth hand he held a bottle of Anderson's 
“Beehive No. 1.,” whieh he drank, as nectar is drunk 
in all parts of heaven, without the intervention of a cup. 
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“Well, mortals! what do you want here ?”’ were his 
first words to us. ot 

“Come ‘to pay our respects’ to your worship,” said 
Flib. “Here’s a muff who wishes to make an asténga. 

_ pronam.” ae 

“Oh, he is welcome. Does he like turkey and tiger’s .. 
milk ?” 

“ Not he ; he is a goose.” ics 

“Let him take care then, or Vishnu will dumpode him. '. 
The Preserver.is passionately fond of goose duinpeded, 
pork vindalloo; and Irish whiskey.” ‘ ‘ 

, The talk seemed to me to be somewhat: indecorous.and 
profane ; what, in fact, I did not expect. in the place we 
had come ta So to give it a turn I asked where his 
godship’s wifé—Saraswati—was ? ; 

“Oh! flirting with Mahddeva, I suppose. Just pop 
your head over that corner there, and you will find them 
all together. I only,-as the father of gods and men, take ° 
my meals apart.” 

Well, we did pop our heads as directed, and sure they 
all were in the place pointed ont, seated around a table 
of topaz lined with emerald, which was spread out with 
dainties and delicacies of all kinds. Mahadeva had a 

. dish of becfsteaks before him, and some souced mangoe- 
fish, and chicken-curry soup ; witha bottle of Cordial Old |: 
Tom of the.finest quality. Saraswati, who was - flirting 

. with him desperately, was sipping shin-beef soup, and | 
had also some koftah of mutton anda pint of Absinthe, 
before her. Lakshmi was sucking stewed trotters of 
pork, and had already emptied a flask of Steinwein. 

But the best of eaters were Vishnu and Parvati, the 
former of whom had already disposed of one-half of a 
roasted China pig, a goose dumpoded, some véal cutlets, - 
and. a bottle of Hollands Scheidam; and was now 
leisurely sipping a piit of Maraschino de Zara : while the 
latter was giving free exercise to her beautiful teeth on a 
big purrotah, a fore-quarter of roasted mutton,’ and some 
Bologna sausages, occasionally sipping also a fine- 
flavored Hockheimer of the highest class. 
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They were all yo busy. with their own affairs that they 
did not seem disposed to take any -notice of us. But 
F lib was determined that they should, and broke in with 
his own introduction. 


“ Look here, gods and goddesses,” said he. “We have’ 
come from a very far country—India, you know, in an. 


island appertaining to which the giant Ravana kept you in 
thraldom for so many years, on oatmeal and porridge. 


This here, my companion, is a devout Hindu ; he renders, 


homage to you night and morning with flowers and man- 
tras. Don't treat us therefore as strangers, pray. Shall 
we sit down alongside of you and help ourselves ?” 
“You be d. d,” replied Parvati, who was particularly: 
-angry with us for having detected her ip ogling’ at 





Vishnu. ‘“ How can your friend be a devovtt Hinduif he - 


worships us.only with flowers and mantras?’ He is old 
enough to know better ‘than that, surely ? We accept: 


: 


‘ no offerings short of sirloins of beef, loin or forechine of ~ 


pork, fine cock turkeys, wildducks, poultry o4 all sort, 
. and whiskey and gin of the finest brand. Duss he take 
us for fools that he offers us mantras and flowers only ?” 
“But, goddess dread!” said 1, “fasting and prayers 
have in all ages been laid down as the best offerings for 
the gods, and even our sacred books ——” 
“Throw them into the sewers !” exclaimed Vishnu. 
“ Example, old fellow, is better than precept. You have 
now the best example before your eyes. Do as we are 
doing ; and when you wish to make any offermg to us 
make your purchases, please, from Hogg Saheb’s new 
market and the Great Eastern Hotel. We don’t receive 
any inferior articles.” ; 
“And what then becomes .of our Sanitaua Dharma 
. Rakshini Shabha, which the pious have established to 
regenerate the land ?” eee 
“Tf the pious want to regenerate’ their country they 
-syare welcome ; but they must act as sensible men, not as 
“chig old unmentionables. Tell the venerable President 
_ that; old as he is, he has yet many things to learn. Our 
message to the Vice-President, the Sub- Vice-President, 
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, and the Secretary is the same. They mean well, but the 
course they are following is egregiously erroneous.” 
“ Then am I to understand: that there is no salvation | 
except through beefsteaks and alcohol 2?” | 
“ None !”’ said Mahadeva: “Now be off, please, and 
_let us finish our good cheer, to which you sinners have 
not contributed.” : : 
I was. preparing to cut away; but Flib was determined 
to get a bellyful before retreating. ‘The luxuries of heaven. 
lay. scattered around:us on. all sides, in “the form: of! 
_ champaignes, clarets, hock, bottled porter, pale-ald, Wi 
cester sauce, pickled salmon, patide foie gras; -tndwh 
not? The greedy imp used his two little hands-with: 
steam-engine celerity. He also tried to force’ something: 
into my mouth, but was detected in this by Vishnu, whd 
muttered some spells which brought up a largé almond 
tree before us, upon which we were forcibly mounted.: 
The tree pierced through the air like a falcon, and on the 
following morning I was picked up in one of Clarke’s . 
drains in Radha Bazaar. 
Poor Flib has not yet been heard of. Any one giving 
information that will load to his discovery, will be suitably 
* rewarded. : 










BHOOBONESHOREE 


oR 
THE FAIR HINDU WIDOW. 
hOB 
Chapter XXII. 


SrRancu WAY oF EVINCING GRATITUDE.—A STRUGCE IN THE Daitic—Mts- 
TAKES AND SURPRISES—ESCAPE AND DISAPPOINTMENT— SHEWS ONCE 
MORE HOW APPEARANCES DECEIVE, 


HE explanations offered by Bhooboneshoree served 
to dispell from Chunder’s mind all the suspicions he 
_ had harboured there against his wife’s character. His 
jealousy was now succeeded by repentance. One would 
expect that his feeling towards Bhooboneshorce would 
also undergo a change, and that lust would give place to 
gratitude. But he forgot his obligations to his bene- 
factress in the passion kindled by her.beauty. It was 
not, however, easy to analyse his feelings, to separate 
what belonged to his ethereal from the carnal part of 
his nature. Her beauty inspired him with love,— 
her virtues filled him with admiration,—her services 
moved him to gratitude; but all these seemed to 
converge to a focus, and to give risetoa mighty flame — 
which absorbed every other feeling. He felt a violent’ 
desire to fall at her feet,—there to assure her how greatly 
obliged he was to her, how he loved, how he adored her. 
. Nay, his soul yearned to press her to his bosom that he 
might shew her, if possible, how her picture lay indelibly 
"impressed On his heart, how her goodness was associated 
with his purest and most hallowed recollections, how her 
‘pervices were deeply engraven on his memory. Indeed, 
every thing connected with her served only to inflame his 
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passion, and he frantically extended ‘his‘hands as. if to 
take her a prisoner within his arms. Bhooboneshoree 
fell back terrified, and in doing so, overturned the lamp 
that lay in her way. The light was suddenly exfin: 
guished, and as if meeting no longer with her eyes, which. 
had hitherto held him in check, Chunder ‘appeared. t6 
rush forward in the direction she had taken. od, 
A furious struggle now ensued. Vessels were - over- 
turned ; water was spilt ; hubble-bubble rolled on the 
ground ; cups were kicked up from below ; quilts were 
thrown from above ; head struck against. head ; - feet 
came in violent contact with feet; hands dealt and 
warded off blows ; tears of endéarment were followed by 
curses ; kisfes were succeeded by kicks ; cheers could not 
be distinguished from screams, cries of triumph were 
mingled with groans. The ladies, who, under the direc- 
tion of Mukhoda, had retired to a considerable distance, 
now returned near the door of the room to learn the 
cause of the commotion within. They called Chunder, 
Kusam and. Bhooboneshoree by name, but could elicit 
no response. They knocked against the door, but it 
would not open. — Suspecting something wrong, they 
wanted to call for immediate assistance. But Mukhoda 
comforted them with the assurance that every thing was 
going on in strict accordance with the plan laid. down by 
her, the particulars of which she said would soon be 
_ revealed. When, however, the nature of the struggle 
going, on within, could no longer be mistaken, Mukhoda 
shook: her head with the most knowing air, and said that 
if a lady, after having made advances to a young man, 
thought it proper just to enhance the value of her 
favors, to resent any small liberties he might have 

taken, the best thing they could do was to hold ‘ 

their tongue. Had any thing serious been going on, 
either Bhooboneshoree or Kusam must have’ cried 
aloud for help.; at any rate, one of them would have reg- 
ponded to their call, when aid had been announced to be 

* athand. But even supposing that she had been threatened . 
‘with personal violence, it became a question how far they 
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were justified in calling for help. The other ladics might, 
if they chose, awake the house, and expose a widow 
whose character had hitherto been above suspicion, but 
shé (Mukhoda) set too great a value on a lady’s repu- 
tation to do anything that might cndanger it. 

In the midst of these discussions, the ladies were startled 
by a voice erying aloud—‘ Hands off! I am not the 
person whom you take me for. My kicks and cufts have 
failed to cure you of your passion, and served only to -in- 
tensify the hallucination with which you are seized. If-I° 
have suffered from your infernal attentions, 1 am cheered 
by the consolation that the lady for whom they were 
intended is safe.” ; 

__ The voice could not be mistaken. But*how could . 
Dwarik, to whom it belonged, manage to find admittance 
into_the room, for the purpose, as it appeared, of protect- 
ing Bhooboneshoree from outrage, was a mystery to the 
ladies. The fact was, Mukhoda had taken Dwarik into 
her confidence, and had been considerably assisted by 
him in laying ont her plans. For she had been led to 
believe that Dwarik was equally interested with herself in 
compassing Bhooboneshoree’s ruin. She was not appa- 
rently aware that Dwarik had so long been secretly pay- 
ing court to Bhooboneshoree, and that his jealousy 
would not allow him to sce his rival obtain opportu- 
nities, which, with all his professions of love and devotion, 
he had himself hitherto failed to secure. Naturally, Dwarik 
would have been averse to any arrangement that had 
for its qbject the enticing of Bhooboneshoree into 
Chunder’s bed-room at night. But he had . acquiesced 
in it in the a of turning the opportunity to his own 
advantage. efore Chunder retired to his room that 
evening, “Dwarik had, unknown to Mukhoda, contrived to 
conceal himself below his bedstcad. Thence he not 
only overheard the conversation between Chunder and 
Bhooboneshoree, but minutely watched their movements, 
When the latter, in the course of her flight, overturned 
and-extinguished the light it was Dwarik who, issuing out 
of ‘his -hidine place. rushed forth in her pursuit. But 
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*, fortunately for Bhooboneshoree, instead of overtaking 
her, he came in unexpected collision with Chunder ; and 
_ this led to the struggle which has already been described. ° 
At the commencement Chunder was impressed with the 
idea that Bhooboneshoree had voluntarily jumped into 
his arms, and in this impression he was confirmed by the 
conduct of Dwarik who at first labored under a similar 
delusion. The latter was, however, soon undeceived, and ~ 
tried his best to disengage himself from Chunder’s arms 3. 
the more so_as his soft and delicate limbs were unequally.” 
matched with the hard and strong frame of his anta:. 

‘ gonist. It was not till Dwarik had been laid prostrate on 
the ground, and being unable to extricate himself. from. 
his painful situation, made use of the expressions alluded 
to above, that Chundcr became aware of his mistake. 

It may be observed that even when crying aloud 
for mercy, Dwarik contrived to shift the blame from his 
shoulders to those of his antagonist. Chunder was no 
doubt to blame for the part which he had taken, but his 
offence was venial, as compared with that of his rival, 
who, while professing to protect Bhooboneshoree from 
dishonor, had carefully laid out his plans for her ruin,.:, 
and who had attempted the consummation of his passion”* 
at the expense of his rival’s reputation. oe 

Chunder was so confounded at the discovery of his: 
mistake, that Dwarik did not find it difficult to shake him 
off, and throwing open the door, invite the ladies to come . 
to the rescue of Bhooboneshoree whose person, he said, 
he was singly unable to protect from Chunder’s violence. 
A light was immediately struck, and a search being 

. made, Bhooboneshoree was found lying on the floor 
in’ a state of insensibility. The ladies proceeded to 
throw «water into her face, and blow the fan over 
her, while the more timid ones struck their‘ breast, and 
squatting themselves, and stretching their legs, on the floor, 
began to weep asif she was already dead. When she was at 
last brought back to her senses, Mukhoda, while casting 
reproachful glances at Dwarik, threw her arms round her 
ak and caneratulated her notas the other ladies did on 


ve 
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her recovery from swoon, but on her escape from dishonor, 
which she attributed to the perfection of her. own plans. 
But her voice was drowned by that of Dwarik, who loud- 
ly accused his rival of every crime under thé sun. 
Chunder of course retaliated, but Dwarik spoke with such 
an air of innocence and feeling, and his tale was so 
plausible and well contrived, that the ladies unanimously 
convicted the former of all the-charges laid against him, 
and thanked the latter for saving Bhooboneshoree. 
Indeed, appearances were so much against Chunder, 
and circumstantial evidence so strong in Dwarik’s 
favor, that even Chunder hiniself felt the justice of the 
verdict, though he would not acknowledge so much in 
' The ladies now became anxious to know what the 
matter was with Kusam who had not: answered to ° 
‘their loud and repeated calls, and who did not even 
, Seem td be aware what had transpired in a room conti-- 
guous to her own. They unfastened the door, and on: - 
entering her room, was surprised to observe that she still - 
lay buried in profound slumber from which it was diffi- 
cult to arouse her. It was clear that she had been 
‘ drugged with opium, but by whom and why ? The 
ladies, led by Dwarik and Mukhoda, were unanimous in 
attributing the act to Chunder in spite of his protestations 
to the contrary. No one else, they thought, had ‘any 
object to answer by it. Of course they could not know 
that it was a part of Dwarik and Mukhoda’s plan to make 
it impossible for Kusam to render any assistance to 
Bhooboneshoree after she had been enticed into her. hus- 
band’s room. 


Chapter XXIII. 
REPENTANCE AND SELI-ACCUSATION. 
BEFORE the ladies dispersed for the night, they 


~P-swore by each other’s head to keep the preceding 
‘Secidentacaécecret fram the older mamhawe af tha fete 
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But scarcely had the sun arisen above the horizon, 
when Shookhoda broke into Lukshmi’s sleeping-room, and. 
before she could leave her pillow, whispered the tale 
with the minutest details into her ear. The good lady - 
immediately repaired -to Bhooboneshoree’s chamber. 
Finding the door shut, she looked through the window;:. 
and perceived her wallowing on the bare floor in the 
greatest distress imaginable. Lukshmi knocked at the 
door, and demanded instant admittance, st 

“Honored aunt,” said Bhooboneshoree, “excuse: mp,” 

T am very ill” “No, child!. you must open .it.: TF -can-. 
not bear to see you so unhappy,” and the good aunts 
eyes filled, with tears, and her voice became hoatae.’* 
Bhooboneshoree dragged herself near thé@door, and 
throwing it open, fell over the threshhold. Lukshmi 
carried her in her arms, and though desiring her not to 
weep, mingled her own tears with her's. ’ 

“Don’t you weep, my sweet child !” said she, as she . 

kissed her eyes, kissed her lips, kissed her cheeks, and 
to prevent her sobs which shook her whole frame, she 
pressed her to her breast, and stroked her back, but still 
the sweet child went on shedding unsweet tears. “My 
-darling! You- need not be so much grieved. Your 
delicacy is shocked at the treatment you have received, 
and well it might be. Butstill no harm has been done, 
while you have very good reasons to congratulate yourself 
on your success in saving the life of a cousin, and your 
own person from dishonor.” aa : 

.©But honored aunt,” said Bhooboneshoree, “I ought. 
not to have placed myself in the power of a man so as to 
render an attempt on my honor possible. Had my be- 

loved husband been living, he would have expelled me 
from his house for such imprudent conduct. Appearances: 
are so much against me that I could not have convinced 
chim of the purity of my motives.” 

“J quite agree with you,” replied Lukshmi, “that you 
‘should have avoided a night interview in Chunder’s bed- 
chamber, unaccompanied by any.other lady. But you 
were taken unawares, and could not foresee what would 
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happen.’ Besides, a charming girl like yourself is liable to 
be involved in contingencies which it is often difficult to 
Sta against. The merit you have gained by saving 

usam’s life outweighs the venial fault you may be 
guilty of, and your offence, if you have committed one, 
is not grave enough to alienate the affection of your 
husband if he were alive, but as he is dead, nothing need 
be said about it.” 

“QO dear aunt! what do you say ? ” exclaimed Bhoo- 

boneshoree, surprised. ““ My beloved husband’s spirit must 
be hovering round me day and night. There is hardly a”, 
moment do not think of him. Could his spirit 
desert a wife who considers that hour ill spent in which 
her thoughts do not dwell on him ?” r “ 
' Lukshmi thought her niece was cracked, as in her 
opinion, her husband’s soul must have long ago transmi- 
grated into another body. But as she was foolishly fond 
of her in spite of her foibles, she thought it better to 
humour her.’ “ Yes, child, his spirit could not have . de- 
serted so chaste and- devoted a wife. But as his heart 
must have been refined after death, he is not so jealous 
now as he was when alive. Ife can now see your heart 
and is not deceived by appearances.” b 

Bhooboneshoree seemed much relieved, but she added, 
“Dear aunt ! do not say my husband was jealous. He 
had no jealousy, no imperfection whatever. If he seemed 
on one or two occasions to be jealous, the fault lay 
entirely on my side, my. weak understanding and infirm 
purpose being, as in the present instance, the root of 
all evil.” 


WHAT WILT THOU WORSHIP, OH MY. SOUL? 


“HAT wilt thou worship, Oh my soul? 
Look on the world around, 

With wonders franght the oceans roll, 
And smile the hills with wonder crown’d! 

But wilt thou to the raging main, 

Or to the hill, or to the plain, 
Thy votive homage pay ? 

no “A mightier power there reigns supreme ; 
: Oh turn my soul, Oh turn to Him, 


Whom waves and hills obey. 


II 


How vast, stupendous is His might - 
Let burning thunders tell, 

And the lightning’s livid light 
When bursting o'er the dell! 

O’er the wide sea the wild tornado raves, 

Lashing to foam the angry waves ; 
And heaving mountains to the sky; . 

But back unto the ocean's breast 

Those self-same waves retreat to rest 
When done His purpose high. 
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What wilt thou worship, Oh my soul? 
III 


Darkness and light to Him belong, 
He bids the sun arise, 

At His cortmand the bright stars throng 
To light’ the murky skies ; 

"And when He draws the pall again 

’Tis darkness over land and main, 
And wild, primeval night, 

Nor méy one transient beam illume 


The deepness of that dreary gloom 
Until He calls for light ! 


IV 


Through desert sands, o’er frozen sod, 
The heathen plods his rayless way, 
In distant lands to seek for God, 
O’er the sainted Himalay. 
But thou, my soul, thy God is nigh 
In peril’s darkest hour ; 
No cavern dark, no mountain high 
Can veil His awful power : 
’ Then turn, my soul, Oh tum to Him, 
The lord of lords, that God supreme 


Whom Heaven and Earth obey. 
. 8. 


THE MILITARY TRAVELLER. 


PREFACE. 


OOR Jim Cruikshank, the active athlete, the daring rider, the racy 

story-teller—little thought I ever tosee him in charge of a Ser- 
geant and three full privates being escorted to his native land! Yet now E 
remember it, there was occasionally in his stories and actions a weird To 
and gleam of eccentricity that occasioned a laugh, but that noy having 
more fully developed itself was the cause of the present fosterin 
of the Sergeant and three privates. I went down to the ‘Railway 

Station to see him. I first saw the Sergeant, rather dreading the 

interview with my poor lunatic friend. 

“ Well, Sergeant, how’s Captain Cruikshank ?” 

“ Well; he is very well, Sir, and I have no doubt will be ’appy to see 
you, Sir.” 

“Ts he very bad and troublesome ?” 

“ Lor’ bless you, Sir! He is one of the very nicest gentlemen 1 ever 
had charge ony Sir, ¢ or had charge of me either. He stands us liquor 
without giving us ‘too much, which is more than .most gentlemen in 
their senses do. I shouldn’t have thought there was anything-at. all 

- wrong wittkliim, Sir, but once to try him I'said in joke—I might have to. 
take the silver paper parcel that he so earefully keeps about ’im. Lor’! 
Sir, you should have seen his eyes, When the men were away he comes 
up to me, Sir, with that awful look I sée in many a man’s eyes, Sir, 
when he volunteers for desperate service, or ‘when he has made up his 
mind to shoot his officer or comrade, Sir. I knows it well, Sif, but with 
it all, Sir, this ’ere gentleman was so polite, Sir, he frightened me; it 
sounded so like to the Colonel saying of —‘Drummer, do your duty ! 

“< Sergeant,’ says he, ‘I would be obliged by your letting me know if 
you really meant what you said about this little parcel,’ and I saw the 
tears come into his eyes, Sir, as helooked at it, poor gentleman! And now, 
Sir, I saw him shiver a bit when he saw that ’ere black woman with the” 
bunch of hair on the back of her head and the half-naked back and 
arms that’s now going along the platform.” 


“Why, Ser, geant, that’s only a Madras Ayah,” I said. 
c 
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“ Well, whatever it is, Sir, it frightened the poor gentleman, but he’s 
all right now, but gave orders he wont leave the carriage till she is 
away. They say too, Sir, that ’ere silver parcel is only a pair of silk 


stockings that belonged to the poor gentleman’s dead wife, so I am : 


afraid your friend, Sir, is a little” (and here the Sergeant significantly 
pointed to his forehead ). 

As the train made along stay, I asked poor Jim to a téte a tété 
dinner, and I can’t say I perceived any aberration of intellect. 
He only once alluded to his journey, and I give his own words,— 
“Yes, it is very melancholy to have a Sergeant and three men 
-told off for one’s comfort, with rail and passage free, lots to eat and 
drink and nothing to do except what one likes, and encouraged even to 
do that.” “ And look after silk stockings ,” I added, as Lfelt a tittle in- 
dignant, And now it was my turn to look small, as he rose and advanced 
towards me with the terrible glare in his eyes the Sergeant spoke of, 
and his hand suspiciously extended towards the knife-laden table. 


“ Be-kind enough to repeat that last sentence, if you please,” he said _ 


very deliberately. I simply said, “ Jim, old boy, I am a brute. Forgive 
me.” My friend turned and walked to the door, and methought I heard 
the sound of a suppressed sob as he wolved away, never to return, Next 
morning I went down to the Station to see him off, when he presented 
me with the manuscript of the following story— . 


THE DAK BUNGALOW. 


A TRUE STORY. 


SAT in a Dak Bungalow, surrounded by livid 

and struggling corpses, the bloody instrument 
of thet destruction raised aloft. I had satisfactorily 
settled the following dilemma. Being in a Dak 
Bungalow against your will, yet having your choice, which 
is preferable—Girded with your father’s sword that has 
waved a thousand years in the battle and the breéze,— 
. or, armed with a fly flapper, bang another livid struggling 
|. corpse. . 
Bs Happily 

The flies fly, 
Serenely 


They die, die. But to proceed. - 
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In a Dak Bungalow, from flies to sparrows—is by no 

means an illegitimate bound for the hvely imagination. 
There they are— 


Building each other's nests, 
Tickling each other’s chests, 
Carrying ont reciprocal behests, 
Lover like to all outsiders pests ! 


And now we'll fly . 
to 
matrimony, 

or something very like it— . 
Oh ! madness is a merry, merry thing ! 
Past hates and joys around us ring, 

The glare of hate or tuneful string, 
Each, each its share of joys does bring. 


Others joy in a merry merry mood, 

And ghastly gaze at roaring flood, 

Or quaking watch the madman brood 

O’r witching thoughts, the whirl of blood. 


Happy were the days when wife and I 
Joined in song or shared in sigh, 

Oh ! happy was the day that she did die, 
For, to be sure, soon on her breast Til tie ! 


I sat right in the centre of the Bungalow. So extremely 
absorbed was I in the antics of two dusty, but affectionate 
sparrows that J utterly forgot to take a room. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly, the usual Dak Gari of the period drove up, 
in a most Jehu-like fashion. The driver looked somewhat 
scared and frightened, and occasionally’ looked sharply 
round as if an enemy of ants or wasps had turned both 
flanks and were preparing to launch the main Army . 
against hisrear. Almost before the Gari stopped, he had 
jumped off the box. His triumphant air, evidently with 
difficulty suppressed, betokened his having outmanceuvred 
the enemy. A hoarse summons and fierce knocking from 
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inside summoned him to the back of the Gari. The door 
being opened, an extremely beefy ankle and leg gradually 
descended, as gradually and simultaneously ascended a by 
no means proverbially white wedding-garment. In the 
course of time the fellow ankle and leg were deposited. 
There was an irritability connected with the advent and 
arrival of leg No. 2 on the ground, showing that some- 
thing was wrong. : 
The lady’s irritable and irascible voice now growled 
out. ‘“ Where’s my husband ? Where's the Khansamah ? 
Where’s the Bheestie ? the Bhungy ? the butcher? and the 
rest of the Black beggars ? Where's the coachman ?” Where 
indeed, was the last! He was very near,—but yet so far. He - 
moved in his orbit around the stout moon-faced lady, and 
a very extensive orbit he contrived to make it. Right 
skilfully he performed the manceuvre, with an earnest- 
ness, an energy and an industriousness that deserved, and 
’ met, its reward. For, inthe hand of this moon-faced, moon- 
ankled woman was a sorry but gampy-looking umbrella, 
the point whereof had evidently been borrowed, or stolen, 
from a Lancer Regiment, and which could be warranted to 
turn the flanks or rear of an elephant or rhinoceros, 
hide he ever so wisely. ; 
This: instrument’ immediately accounted for the all- 
pervading gaze, motions and scared looks of the coachman, 
“Where's my husband ? Yack, Yack, Yack,” yelled and 
stamped the moon-ankled ina fury of rage, “ Yack, Yack.” 
_ Has the fierce reader with his fierce dogs ever been so 
wicked or so cruel as to drive a Pariah dog into a corner,’ 
while the poor brute, somewhat tired’ and frightened, and 
hastening towards his devouring end, snaps with a savage 
and foaming “ yack, yack,” from side to side ? 
Well, then, Lay, that fierce reader has a feeble notion 
of the way the moon-ankled called her lord and master. 
At the last word “Yack ,” from among the boxes on the 
... roof, a good-looking head, with a somewhat feeble body 
°ittached to it, was raised. 
“"Bhe foaming mouth growled out— 
*YerJazy good for nothing feller, comfortably asleep on 
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the roof, and I, yer lawful, wedded wife, a standing in the’ 
cold blast | You come down, Sir ?” : 

Terrible the voice, awful the umbrella, but the little 
man began to come down with a joyous alacrity. What 
pluck ! I thought. And sure enough, during the descent,: . 
I espied the V. C. on his small, but manly chest. 

The fierce woman seemed somewhat subdued, and 
almost ceased her poking at the coachman. ; 

The little man coolly stroked his moustache, and 
looked. somewhat nonchalantly at his stout and: strony’: 
helpmate. Perhaps this vexed her, perhaps. it. wag her’): 
destiny, but.there is no doubt she did slightly. transfi 
the little man. He hardly moved, but looked stern. and: 
pale, as, with a fine and manly word of command, the’ 
memorable word, “ Ayahs !” rung out on the morning: 
breeze. 

Immediately a huge, black and forbidding form sprung 
out from the interior of the Gari, while a light but wiry, 
young but hideous, little black woman sprung from the 
coachbox and sprung to the side of her bigger and 
blacker companion. : 

Another word of command. “Samson and “Dellilah! . 
the usual fee. Do your duty.” . . 

The two women instantly seized the lawful wife. She 
seemed at first inclined to make a fight but the bigger 
blackwoman, who was energetically chewing and gettin; 
rid of the disgusting betel-leaf, and the who, I remarked, 
had two hideous black spots, blacker than rest of 
her face on her cheeks, now said to the lawful— 
“What for give trouble, Ma'am. Plenty trouble give, 
plenty punishment get,” and they walked off with their 
victim, and soon from an inner room resounded the sound 
of weeping, wailing and switching. 

T roused myself from my stupid amazement. Irushed 
towards the husband to remonstrate. He was evidently 
accustomed to such. His calm voice replied, “ No use,” 
my dear Sir. I dearly love my wife, she as dearly loves 
me. My size but still more the wounds received in the 
service of my country forbid my personal interference in * 
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‘the occasional exuberance of temper shown by one of 
the best and most lovable of women.” 

As he spoke, the stout and strong, awful but lawful< 
affectionately waddled towards him, threw her arms 
round him, and said, “ Oh Jackey dear, I am. so SOrTy, 
forgive me, but never forget me.” 

The two hideous betel-chewing, red-mouthed and grin- 
ing women soon followed. Ten rupees ( “ the usual fee”) 
was handed to them. It appeared the Ayahs turn now for a 
present in return—‘ Please Missis,” like some real Madras 
pepper water Delilah, “ and I make plenty good.” They 
proceeded to make it, 

Query. . What's Pepper Water ? Ask Madras. : 

. I felt undecided as to my future course. ‘The awful and 
most lovable said, with a look that spoke of the British 
Museum Library. 

“ Jacky dear, is he a bullying of ye’r ?” 

I managed to make up my mind, and retired into the 
verandah. 

Should the gentle reader be astonished at this awful 

* tale-here unfolded, what, dear and gentle one, must have , 
been my feelings—I, who beheld all this, and fainted not, 
-~as is the manner of women! 

I stood transfixed in the Verandah of Astonishment, and 
gazed somnambulistically bewildered through the Chick 
of Surprise. F 

I reviewed my past life, and the life that I once fondly 
hoped was to come, but now, alas !— a 

Oh never for me 
Was ’t ever to be, 
Oh never, never more, 
As hoped for heretofore, 
Lovely woman can poss’bly be 
Wife, or widow, or thorn, to me. 


At this imbecile period, I remember savagely stamping 
my foot. I turned to depart, but first with raised arm 
and clenched fist, I almost, as it were, Judge Advocately 
swore myself in. I well remember it indeed, as they 
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‘were almost the last words I was destined to make on 
this then hideous earth. I stamped and said—“I would 
not be married for the whole world !” a 

Snakes,centipedes and scorpions ! Oh ! Wasps ! No?—the _ 
bigger Indian hornet. Stingo Gigantico ? Oh, what then ? 
I turned round to kill my small Gat agonising tormentor. | . 
Pain and trial and torture—it was all accounted fo There 
stood the awful lawful, grinning and. champing her 
bloody umbrella tippd with gore, my gore. Fortunately I 
was in arrears and had the muster rolls and pay abstracta . 
of two months in my pocket. This saved my life, but the 
hole in the papers gave me a, lot of trouble. 

. Resistance to the death was my first thought. for 
aheavy bost on my stalwart legs! instead of the beauti- 
fully worked slipper of my first andonly mother. As I am - 
in the habit of remarking, in days of doubt and danger 
our past lives rise up in review before us—the days of my 
melancholy childhood now passed before me. I yelled 
out as in the days of old when I wanted to summon the 
cook-room adoring Ayah, and at the same time to rouse 
and show my dear mamma—the Ayah was nowhere 
near me. 

I generally shook with fervent passion an hour . 
: on the upper D, before 


SE I could be quieted, 


Ayab Ayah 











Instantly the hideous vision vanished. Another instant 
two visions seven times more hideous made their 
appearance. : 

_ Wherefore master call ? Master want anything, give 
20 Rupees then I do.” 

“10, Ayah,” I said. ‘ 

“No, Sir, my own good master, give 10 and the wages.” 

“15, Ayah,” I said. ag 

“ All right. When master go out, then Delilah and me 
do,” said Samson. 

My conscience, it pricked me. A lawful though awful _ 
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’--woman. to be beaten. I hesitated and sat-down to think. 


I as quickly rose ; my agonising doubts were dispelled. 
The demon of hate and pain got possession of me. 

I looked abroad. The young husband was taking his 
walks in the distance. <a 

“All right, Ayah.” Even then I hesitated. My con- 
science, it pricked me again. I ‘stifled it by adding, “ Do 
your duty.” : 

Every body expects every one else and the rest to do 
their duty. Weeping and wailing and smiting were again 

‘heard from one of the more inner rooms—this time, evi- 
dently so as not to disturb the little husband. 

The two betel-chewing blood-thirsty-looking women 
again stood before me. é ae 

“ “15 Rupee give. My Missus all the black and the - 
blues master like, and no believe can see.” . 

In the Arabian Nights and in that book of books 
(I allude to the Bagh O bahar) I had read of hideous 
black devils having the form of women. 

This time I fondly hoped peradventure I was dreaming, 
but the stern reality of a bank-note and five shining white ° 
dibs dispelled my doubts. Samson and Delilah deparated, 
chewing harder, grinning broader, and looking redder than 
ever about the gills.. 

I tried to fall into an oblivious reverie, as, surely, “ Tis 
but a vision.” The hoarse and well-known voice of the | 

" full-moon-ankled woman shouted at an dpen door— Yer 
shall rue this ’ere business!’ I felt now as it were past 
feeling. I ruminated as one without reason and chewed . 
the cud of rising thoughts. The sounds and sights I had 
lately gone through assumed a dreamy appearance. I must 
have been as usual on the verge of lunacy. “How do you 
do ? Oh you shall rue, do, do, do, and rue, rue, rue,” I 
feebly repeated. 

Again the rattle of a Gari was heard. It set down at the 
opposite door of the staging bungalow, putting me as it 
were between two fires. I wearily watched the Gari step. 
My’ helpless, hopeless, ruminating brain wandered on, 
thinking—two black betel-leaf-eating Ayahs—the usual 
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thing I suppose—a Gari step—feet of beef—globe-like 
ankles—dust-soiled garments—the weary round—the dailv 
task—sticking fat feet on a broad step—yells and smitings 
—wails that are wafted. A silver buckle rivetted 
and anchored my attention. A silver buckle, an iron 
step, a high instep, a step of iron, a high ivory iron instep, 
an instep of high ivory, iron-alloyed, a high ivory instep 
without any particle of alloy—Oh! dear, I am going mad. 
Silk stocking ! Ah! that is something tangible. I can 
concentrate my thoughts,—they are fully concentrated,— - 
the stockings have saved me. I amsane. Can Ibe too 
“grateful ? - Blessed be stockings of silk. Let us sing— 
Silk stockings, silk stockings ! . 
Thy name shall be 
A household word, a memory, 
Like distant wailings 
Of the sunlit sea, 
Like a gladsome, joyous melody, 
A harbour of refuge on stormy sea, 
A light to guide poor wandering me ! 
Silk stockings, silk stockings ! 
Thrice blessed be thee ! 


And now another shining buckle with the usual accom- 
paniments, if possible, more perfect and perforated. 


Another shining buckle ! 
A buckler to me, 
Oh wandering brain ! 
A shield shall be, 
A shiny silk stocking a buckle for thee, 
Pearly and priceless, gained without fee, 
Hooked and unhooking a shield for aye, - 
A memory dear to thy dying day! 
The two shining buckles tinkled, twinkled to the ground, 
with the beautiful feet in shoes—so bright—most adorable, 
like beauty unadorned yet most adorned—perfect yet 


perforated, covering yet exposing ! 
‘ D 
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But.why rehearse the turning point of my ebbing life ? 
The beautiful poetry above in all its fulness, freshness and 
foolishness, fully exposes my sentimental sentiments on 
the. subject. : 

A voice as melodious as the stockings—I mean stockings 
as melodious as the voice, Alas! I wander. To the point. 
A melodious voice with a very base accompaniment, (so I 
thought at the time) duetted, answered and re-answered 
from the interior of the Gari. 

Lady from outside—‘“ Are you sure, darling Harry, I 
have not been crushing you ?” 

Refrain in base from interior—‘‘ Grandmother.” ‘ 

“ Come ont dear, I’ll make you comfortable in five 
minutes,” and she grasped a Bologna sausage.” ; 

A bewhiskered and knickerbockered form now des- 
cended. My romance was ended. My heart sank within 
me. The woman was. possessed, appropriated, already 
apportioned. The buckles grew dim. cataractic film 
rushed to my brimming eyes. I got angry. 

No shield, no buckle, Oh nothing for me! 
Drown yer wailing yer distant sea. 


Thad had no time for breakfast. I hungrily watched the 
jolly couple. Another Bologna sausage ! French asparagus 
-~cherry brandy-—beer of Murree ! Too much ! too much 
by half !—I thought: The days of my childhood again rose 
up. Give me some, I was about to demand, but the love of 
good breedir'g conquered the love of good feeding. I 
mournfully Icoked through the Chick of Hunger, while the 
Hydropult of Famine nearly burst my manly cheeks. 

I turned to flee. I raised my stalwart arm, now slightly 
wasted by’ damine. I stamped and thought and spoke 
aloud—* I would give the world to be married !” 

A laugh startled me—* Ha! Ha! Well; take him at 
his word, Blanchy !—a devilish good-looking fellow.” 

“Be quiet, Harry. He'll hear you.” : 

“ Don’t care if he does. Devilish good-looking fellow— 
intelligent face—must have passed Higher Standard— 
eminently suited to make a wife happy.” 
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“ Are you sure you didn’t forget the asparagus, Blanche? 
Domestic happiness without asparagus is vain and fleet- 
ing !” . 

“ Be quiet, Harry, a chick only divides us. Look, he is 
looking.” : , 

I returned to flee. A voice arrested me. “ Blow this 
chick !” I stepped forward to help, saying, “ chicks are a nui- 
sance.” “ Right you are,” he said, “especially at breakfast. 
Talking. about breakfast, we shall be happy to share 
pot lucky with im if you will give us the pleasure of. 
your company, Mr.—I mean Captain—éasy to see you are 
a military man—hum.... ha..., what name may I give to’ 
my little wife ?” ra ; 

“CruicksHank,” I said. “Ah, Captain Cruickshanks—ve 
happy to make your actyuaintance.” I started. Why will 
men plural me? My name is short, and I never thought it 
sweet. Why lengthen it then, and embitter my existence ? 
He introduced himself “ Captain Brandon,” a gallant fellow 
anda gallant name. “Captain Brandons,” I sad. He twigged 
at once. It was dangerous to call me Cruickshanks. In fact, 
the reader will see further on, whether dangerous or no to 
any body else, it would have been dangerous for myself— 
extremely so. I breakfasted. It wasthe first happy moment, 
T had had fora long time. The sausage of Bologna fled too 
fast before us, and the asparagus made itself wings. 
Mrs. Brandon evidently thought me handsome, and said, she 
knew she had seen my photograph in some album. I was 
as certain I had seen hers. A goodly portion of thé above 
dainties were laid aside for Rosy, who was coming on with 
the children. 

_ Rosy indeed, no wonder, takes after, the sausage, round 
and _-rosy, like all these nursemaids, or long and yellow 
like all these asparagus. Pezhaps she is like the latter, and 
called Rosy in derision. 

‘loved the Bologna too much to like Rosy, as they 
called her, and when I looked towards the asparagus 
tops, the green-eyed monster.got possession of me. 


(To be continued. ) 


AUTUMN. 
’ ND has the year then circled round ? 
Is golden Autumn come again? 
Is that the rustling, lulling sound 
Of falling leaves and fitful rain ? 
Is that the Autumn moon so bright,— 
The matchless Kohinoor of sky ? 
Is that the glorious gem of light, 
Which poets sing in raptures high ? 


The river rans with swelling tide, 
To meet her mighty love,—the sea; 
Like an impatient, love-sick bride, 
Old Ocean, how she runs to thee! 
The birds their annual plumes have shed, 
And put’on glories rich and new, 
Glad of the feast about them spread 
Of fruit and grain of tempting hue. 


The lotus bright,—the water-queen, 
Majestic lifts her glorious face ; 

While round and round the Bhromore’s seen 
In humming flights admire her grace. 

Their best of green the meadows wear, 
And earth with richest blooms is gay ; 

And Natore looks so bright and fair, 
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See how; beneath the spreading shade, 
Yon merry prattlers play around ; 
Like flow’rets dropt from boughs o’erhead 
They seem, or champacs sprung from ground! : 
See, friend meets friend on native sod, 
‘And hands fast locked in hands remain, 
As old familiar scenes are trod 


By kindred spirits joined again. 


Prepare the way! prepare the way! 
* Great Uma comes to bless the earth! 
Let swelling music stream away, 
And be this world a s¢ene of mirth! 
Let all the charities of Jifo 
Now rule the universal heart ; 
- Cease, brethren, cease your angry strife, 
And act to alla brother’s part ! _ 
; Raw Seanwa> 


THE FAVORITES OF THE HINDU POETS. 


AMONG the nations of antiquity the Hindus’ have 
been honorably distinguished for their apprecia- 
tion of external nature. The intense love of our poets 
for landscape—their admiration for different forms 
of animal and vegetable life—is well noticed “by 
- Humboldt, Goethe and other master spirits of Europe, 
who have studied deeply into the mental workings and 
manners of our forefathers, Perhaps, the poets of ancient 
Tndia had a greater share of this love, because their 
janma-bhumi (father-land ) is blessed with a greater share 
of loveliness and variety in its natural objects, than are 
to be found in most parts of the globe. Foreigners, 
with only a fair share of observation in them, are’ in ~ 
raptures at .the nobleness of its streams, the grandeur 
of its mountains, the profusion and richness of its trees 
and foliage, the beauty and delicacy of its sweet-scented 
flowers, and the music and variegated colours of its 
birds. They are almost unanimous in acknowledging 
that India is the country where Providence has showered 
with a prodigal hand, upon things animate and inanimate 
alike, the most exquisite of sounds, hues and odours. 


The purpose of the present Paper is to present the 
readers of the “Magazine with a series of extracts and 
observations, identifying some of these beautiful objects, 
as depicted in the Poesy of ancient and medieval 
India, The writer may here take the liberty to say, 
that it is a well-known fact, that many household words, 
with Hindus of the present age, are, as- regards their 
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know the objects meant by such words, though they 
constantly use them for comparisons in their writings 
and. conversation. ; 

With this short preface, allow me, Mr. Editor, to 
commence my task, and perform it to the best of my 
leisure and ability. The first part of the paper, will 
consist of a description of the birds loved by our posts: 





¢ 
. L-KHANJANA, 


Tue Khanjana is the spotted wag-tail. The following 
is the description given by Jerdon :—‘“ Broad. frontal 
band, white, the rest of the upper plumage black with 
white spots ; secondaries and tail black without spots ; 
rump white ; the greater wing-coverts white ; forming a 
large oblique white band, and the secondaries and terteals 
also white at the base, and tipped white, primary dusky 
brown, lateral tail feathers, and the tip of the central 
one, white ; neck and breast black; abdomen and 
under-tail ‘coverts white.” This beautiful wag-tail 
migrates in Bengal as soon as the cold season sets’ in. 
They pick up insects by the waysides and grassy fields, 
wagging their tails, and fly or run rapidly as you ap- 
proach them. 

The large sparkling ever-moving eyes of handsome 
women are often compared by our poets with this very 
pretty bird. 


There was a romantic belief that the man would 
become a king who saw one of these birds perch upon 
a lotus (helumbium specum). Whatever may have been- 


the origin of this belief, true it is, as noticed by modern 


ornithologists, that this wagtail is never seen to perch. 
on anything. The following epigram of one of our elder 
Poets will, E hope, be acceptable to the reader -— 


wat fe egret! afetigee) ce: atit sateearuqy | fen 
afcafa wagaarcing raf qaqreqraaRaz | 
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°Tis said whoev’r sees in some lucky hour, 

_ A wagtail perched upon a lotus-flower, 
Becomes a mighty lord of legions* sure ; 
But lady ! in thy lotus-face so pure, 

T sce a pair of glancing wagtails fine, 
Yet marvel much what fortune will be mine ! 


The word Khanjana is derived from the root efx to 


go.lamely, as the movements of the wagtail are never 
steady. 





Il—-CHAKORA, 


Tus beautiful bird is found throughout the Western 
-- Himalayas. It belongs to the genus Perdix or Par- 
- tridge, and is the “ Chukor Partridge” of modern Indian - 
sportsmen. ‘The following description is taken from - 
erdon’s Birds of India -— : 
“Plumage above pale bluish, or olive ashy,’ withed 
with a rufous tinge; lores black, and a white band 
behind, ear-coverts rufous; wings reddish ashy, the: 
_ coverts tippped with buff, and the primaries narrowly — 
edged with the same ; tail ashy on the central feathers, 
the laterals tinged with rufous, face, chin, and throat 
fulvous or rufous, surrounded by a black band which.- 
begins at the eye, and forms a sort of necklace. round,, 
the throat, below this the neck and breast are ashy,’ 
changing to buff—on the abdomen and undertail Soran 
flanks of the breast and belly beautifully banded, . each 
feather being ashy at the base, with two large black 
‘bands, the terminal one tipped with fine marrow, and 
the space between the bands creamy white. Bill red; 
iredes yellowish white ; legs and feet red. Length 15 to 
16 inches ; extent 24; wing 6, tail 34 ; tarsus 13-4 ; bill 
at front 1; weight 1802. to 14tb.” 
Our poets often descant on the fond love of the 
Chakora for the moon. Some even go so far as to assert 





+ * In the original, the word is “Chaturanga,” which means an entire army com- 
posed of the four adjuncts, elephants, horses, chariots and men. 
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' that it is the moon’s beam only that cools the bird’s thirst. 

waata. wacefgarneetfe; fear fageret at 

sfarnaife | ; a 
The Chokore revels in bright Phoebe’s ray, 
As Avanti’s* maids in love’s wanton play ! 

“ The male,” says Major Browne, “is_very bold and is 
tamed for the purpose of fighting.” In a domesticated 
state, says another writer in the Bengal Sporting Maga- 
zine, the Chakora is peculiarly bold, fearless, and entertain- 

-ing. That the-Chakora was domesticated in ancient India, 

particularly by ladies of high rank, is proved by the 

. following extract from the Naishadha—a poem attributed 
to the great progenitor of the editor of this Magazine :— 


fa wid satcfatad ate feafarre afaeat | afagafarat- 
avae at wfaaci: fara: afa: ATT | * 


Would that this young Chakora of mine were a disciple of the sage 
that drank off the ocean; for such a pupil it were an easy task to con- 
stme the beams-of the moon, 

The above is from the lament of Princess Damayanti 
for the absence of king Nala. Such objects as the moon, 
the sweet south breeze laden with perfume, the cuckoo’s 
mellow notes, &., which are all pleasing to lovers at 
their meetings, have acontrary effect on them in their 
separation ; hence this tirade against the moon-beams. 
The sentiment is peculiarly Indian. 

Whatever be the meaning of the imaginative language 
of the Poet, we know for certain, by a study of modern 
ornithology, that the Chakora breaks silence towards 
evening and seems to rejoice in welcoming the first ap- 
pearance of the moon in the horizon. 5 

It feeds on grain, roots, seeds and berries. 

Tt is a curious fact that while the mild Hindu called 
this bird, “the drinker of moon-beams”, the fiery Afghan 
has given it the name of “the fire-eater.” The Cash- 
merians call it kan-kan from its cry. Wilson derives 





* Ujjayini, the modern Ujein, the Paris of ancient India. 
E 
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the word from wa, to be satisfied; shatfeq weq 
naa: ; what is satisfied with the moon-beam. This 
-derivation, it is presumed, is far-fetched and fanciful. 
As the call of the bird resembles kak-kak or chak-chak, 
we would rather suppose—that this must have been 
- the origin of the name. 





Tll.—-CHAKRAVAKA. 


Tus bird is the Braminey duck of English sports- 
men, otherwise called the ruddy sheldrake. Its 
call is peculiar and goose-like (like a clarionet,. says 
Gallas) sounding something like a-oang, and hence. the 

“name of Aungir is given to this bird among'the Mongols, . 
by whom it is held sacred. ; 


This bird is so very common in the Ganges and other 
rivers that a description of it is superfluous. 

There is a legend “that two lovers for some indiscre- 
tion were transformed into Braminy ducks, and they are 
condemned to pass the night apart from each other on 
opposite banks of rivers, and that all night long each, 
in its turn, asks its mate if it shall come across, but the 
question is always met by a negative, ‘ Chakwa, Aengi’— 
‘no, .Chakwi.’ ‘Chakwi, Qwenga,’ ‘no, Chakwa.’” 
The writer of this paper has personally ascertained the 
truth of this nocturnal separation, of the Chakravaka 
from its mate. This piteous call from the opposite bank 
of a ‘river, during the live long night, is very plaintive. 
Almost all our elder and modern poets have dwelt. on 
the separation of the lovers. The following is a sample 
trom Kéliddsa—the great High Priest of Nature :-— 


euarereteca ay: weitaaficaeas a | fagqay: exfe saat 
ms 


ANTAAATEA At ATF | 


ius 
Here lo! separation enchances (doubles) the distance between’ the 


* wailing pair of Chakravaka, destined (by Nature) to be separate ;~ the 


stém of lotus is left half-eaten ; their necks askant to have a sight of 
each other. : ‘ 
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“The following Bengali verses are taken from a foot-note 
in my translation of the Kuméra Sambhava :— 


BRUNT PHT CS ftaes,s 
forttcatet feate orifia fare aca 4 
bal aca Bat feta g TE CHET | 
fate scar arty SYA AS BCH AA 


, 

A pair of sheldrakes once at close of day 

A fowler brought home from the wood away. . 

The gallant male said to his mate—My dear, 

How happy are we, tho’ imprisoried here‘! - 

For while Fate parts us both at sundown, sweet, 
To-night the fowler gives us here to meet !. : 


For the rest, the ruddy sheldrake is found in pairs.’ 
Vast numbers of them are to be seen in the Chilka lake, 
particularly during the hot months. na 





IV.-CHATAKA. 

THERE are some controversial points in regard to 
the identification of this favorite of the Poets. It is well- 
known that in Bengal, we call by this name a small bird 
of the Hirundo specics, whose notes sound something 
like “ Phatik jal”, meaning (get me) crystal (drops) of 
water, whence it is also called “ Phatik Jal.” This shrill 
but sweet note is heard among copses of bamboo or 
furze during the summer months, as if the poor bird is dying 
for sheer thirst, begging the clouds for their liquid crystal 
drops. On the other hand, the people of Upper India have 
-named both the common hawk cuckoo and pied-crested 
cuckoo, Chdtak or Popiya,—by which latter name we in 
the Lower Provinces designate the same bird as the “ Chok 
Gelo.” _ Again, Professor Wilson identifies the Chataka 
with Cuculus melanobucus, but Ido not find a description: 
of this species of the cuckoo in Blyth, Horsfield, Sykes: or 
Jerdon. ee 

If my humble opinion is worth ‘anything, I think 
there is reason to believe that the Popiya of the Hindus- 
tanis is the Chataka of our Poets,—for these latter all 
belong to the Upper-Provinces, and the word must have 
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descended from them to the present generation. Its notes 
are particularly heard before the setting in of the rains, 
during the hours of daydawn and dusk. 

“Tt frequents gardens, groves, avenues, and jungles, 
and its loud, crescendo notes are to be heard in the 
breeding season, from chiefly April to July in the 
South of India, but beginning earlier in Bengal, according 
to Blyth in every garden or avenue. It sounds some- 
thing like Pipeeha, Pipeeha, repeated several times, each 
time in a higher note than the last, till they become 
exceedingly loud and shrill.” ; 

’ The modern Poets of Northern India often allude in 
their love-songs, to the plaintive notes of this bird on the 
approach of the clouds in the cag seasoh. ‘The one 
commencing with “Ghuné amurya Siri lechy, bagow4 
boli, papi pdpihé piu piu ruté aré e ma! ”—must ‘be 
well known to our music-loving readers. 

' The word Chataka is derived from ¥q to beg, the affix 
qa beggin water, from the clouds, the supposed sole source 
of ‘the fluid which this bird drinks. . 

The Sanskrit poets have developed the above idea in 
two minor poems. They are called the Purva Chdtakash- 
taka, and the Uttara Chatakashtaka. These two poems, 
though literally plaintive addresses of the Chataka to the . 
cloud for water, are evidently the solicitation of some poor, 
poet for pecuniary assistance from some potentate or 
other, for poverty and poetry are almost synonimous 
terms in all climes and times. 


(To be continued.) 


HODGEPODGE. 


HE subject of this article being a dish peculiar to this” 
season, we make no hesitation in offering it to our.” 
readers. The Anglicised Babu, more beef-eating than: - 
vegetarian, may not, probably does not, like it; but to: : 
every. orthodox Hindu, it is as much welcome as those 
Jorious non-descripts, which under the name of cakes,” : 
Golight the heart and disorder the stomach of orthodoxy’ : 
in the cold month of December. We present it, there- 
* fore, to our readers in right Bramanical style, with our 
‘Ashis as a matter of course. Sit down to it, ye who . 
will ; but you, Mr. and Mrs. Dash, who have a great 
predilection for all kinds of forbidden food, may retire, 
for mine host of Maga is determined to have a select 
company. Paul Mohashay, you are welcome; Rajah 
-Bahadoor, your humble servant; I am glad to see you, 
Quicktosh. “Why are you skulking there, Bunkum ? Let 
me introduce you to my friends. a 
Now, boys, let us ge to the Poojah Dalan, ‘if -you 
please. There’s our i ol mounted on a majestic lion. 
She is Britannia, and is accompanied by our Queen that 
is and our Queen to be, and spearing the monster, Famine. ' 
How hideous he looks! Well may men’s hearts quiver at 
the sight !| But see, he is quite overpowered. Well done! 
Lord Northbrook! Served him right, Sir Richard! Both’ 
of you deserve to be apotheosized! There, my Lord, we 
present you to the world as Gunnesha* the Wise, and 
your Lieutenant as Kartika the chivalrous. Is not that 
a noble spectacle ? Yes, infinitely nobler than that of 
go-called heroes letting loose the blood-hounds of war 
on their weaker brethren. Yours.is the glorious triumph 
of Peace—the rich reward of a satisfied conscience—the 





* But where are the mice —the planters who had the loot of the Ane 
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guerdon of “Duty unflinchingly performed! But we 
must stop our Pegasus. Our modesty is well-known, 
and we are afraid such a flight might bring down on us 
thunders of applause from our contemporaries. There 
is St. Paul, who knows but he may yet pronounce this 
article as “by far the most interesting’and ablest in the 
Doorga Poojah Number, &c.,” without, perhaps, reading 
it through. 

Talking of St. Paul, reminds us of the gratification 
he expressed the other day at a remark of the Friend of 
India, that’ we are all in the same boat. Have a care, 
old boy; it is the old story of Shiboo and Nidoo. 
Whenever . Shiboo needed ‘Nidoo’s help, the former. 
would say—‘ Are not we brothers? Can ouf interests 
be other than identical?’ But if, perchance, the case 
was reversed, he would sharply. declare—Go to; our 
ways lie in different directions!” And what if your 
comrade, expert swimmer as he is, should choose to 
scuttle the boat in mid-stream? You would sink like 
lead into the water, poor fellow, while he would ride the 
waves like a buoy and gain the shore in a trice ! 

Do you need an illustration? There is the Mearés’ 
case for you. Crowdom cawed itself hoarse, (all but Jim 
Crow, and the more honor to him!) because one of the 
‘number was taken in a trap. Was ever so much cawing 
‘and flapping of wings heard before for any other member 
of the feathered kingdom ? There they are—the honest 
unselfish birds ! still wheeling over-head and keeping up 
a continual scream from the plains to the hills, cawing 
-eurses on the fowlers and their snares, and threatening, 
Oh dear! a flight beyond the sea. Oh don’t! How can 
the country get onwithout you ? The doves and pigeons 
and sparrows would give themselves such airs! And 
then you are so useful in your own way! Who can_bet- 

‘ter scent a feast from afar than you ? Who so clever’ at 
. snatching a morsel from a child as you? Is any thing 
half so watchful as a rookery ?- Bang goes the morning 
gun, and with it we hear an endless reverberation of 
caw—caw—caw, till it is taken up, in Bengal at least, by 


’ 
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the rising generation just in their alphabet. Shade of 
Prehlad! 1s there not thought enough for tears in the. . 
eternal e of these black-coated birds ? “‘Now, Mr. Crow” 
—we are addressing the noisiest of them—‘“ now, Mr, 
Crow, here’s a. compact, an it please your crowship ; take . 
‘pack yon Assamese for your Jessorean pet; and hold that 
rattling tongue of yours in your silly. head.” Now the. 
deed is signed and sealed. Will you, dear and honored : 
Sir, register it? If so, we are coming presently in,’ 
force. - : ¥ 

In the same boat indeed! Poor Habeeram is foully ; 
murdered in cold blood, a: British Jury make no bones 
( God save the mark ! ) to pronounce the astounding doc- 
trine’ that killmg is no murder, and crowdom goes to 
roost, well stuffed with the law of evidence,—pleased with 
itself and with the legal vultures around, without raising 
even the ghost of a caw at such a monstrous failure of 
justice. But what does it matter? Habeeram was only 
a cooly, although made after the image of his maker! 
Is color a.mere idea? O Berkeley ! ‘Here in India it is 
something more!: -It was abundantly proved that the 
man was murdered. The evidence on this point was 
astonishingly consistent for ignorant native testimony, : 
But, by a beautiful arrangement, the bones became the 
bones of contention, and the real point to which attention 
should have been directed, viz., the perpetration of the 
murder, was shamefully overlooked. Will the murderer, 
whoever he is, escape scotfree ? Will he go abroad with 
the brand of Cain burning, burning, burning on his loath- 
some brow ? Will society hug the incarnate pollution, to 
jts bosom, and not make one effort to.cast it off? En- 
quirer, cease ; the farce of a trial has been gone through. 
What more satisfaction need the ghost of Habeeram’'? 

The truth of the matter is, incessant cawing is the 
result of a distemper, called by certain physicians seolf-lav. 
As we ‘keeps’ a doctor who would, if he could, have-polished 
off his thousands per diem, we are in‘a position to pre- 
scribe a cure for it. We don’t insist on a lac for disclosing 
our secret. We are above all sordid considerations of . 
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filthy lucre. Filthy! Who calls it filthy ? Look at these - 
Rupees fresh from the Mint. Do thy look at all filthy ? 
We are sure the best of us would like to have a grab at 
them. Ah, Mr. philosopher, grapes are sour when we 
can’t get them. It is not money, but the want of it, thas 
is the root of all evil. Well, as we were going to say, we 
are prepared to divulge the grand secret for Norurna, 
which we hope even you, Babu K——, will not consider 
high price for so invaluable a specific. Here itis:— - 
Tinct. Nux. Vom.’ : 

Six drops in six ounces of water. Take half an sunce— 
twice a day in an empty stomach. And BLEED FREELY |’ 
The last part of the prescription to be specially observed 

at this season of the year. ae: 
From bleeding to blood-shedding, the transition is easy, 
and this the British Indian Government is about to. 
accomplish. Having bled profusely during the Famine, it 
must ‘am draw blood from somebody by way of com- 
pensation, The Dufflas have been troublesome of late, 
so they are to be subjected to the operation. The British 
Lion is a most noble animal ; he will simply go to their 
territory, treat them to a roar or two, and having sucked 
. evér so small a quantity of the enemy’s blood, will return 

to his own darah, shaking his mane and tossing up his 
- tail; ‘in right leonine style. We wonder what kind of 

honors will be awarded to the officer commanding the 

expedition. We bet you a hundred to one his arms will 

be crowhed with victory. Nay more, We are sure he will 

make such short work of it, that Cesar’s celebrated message 

will ‘bear repetition on the coming occasion. , Veni, Vidi, . 
-Veei. Will he be Baron Thingumbob of Duffla ? Oh 

for ‘a Napier to write the history of this frontier. war 4 

“Who goes there ?” ee 

oP, B.S. C., the poet of the Observer.” 

“Do you accompany the expedition ?” 

Yes”. 
“Tn what capacity ?” 

~ ©* Arma and the man I sing ?” 
; “Weunderstand you., Pass on.” 
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But Pegasus is rather a restive animal, yieiously given 
to rearing and kicking, and we are afraid dear F. ef Bo 
may get a fall. But they are all birds ofa feathery 
Every pigmy would draw Ulysses’ bow; every’ bully. 
would perform the twelve labors of Heréules and more 3 
every fool would rush in where angels fear to treads 
Dear me! what fantastic tricks they play before high 
heaven ! Hodge sits in Aristotle’s chair; Mr. Snip flours 
ishes “a Field Marshal’s baton ; and Mr. Briefless—why it 
is a sight to make angels weep to see you discoursing 
every week on law and jurisprudence of which, between 

“ourselves, you are as innocent as Wardsworth’s Peter 
Bell! Blow—blow your trumpets. There is marvellous 
virtue in brass, ; ae 

N. B—A certain contemporary will please note the: 
“philosophic tone” of the remark just made. Yes, 
.. there are more things inheaven and earth than are dreanst 
of in your philosophy, Horatio ! ae 
But what of the other thing ? asked jesting Ram, but 

did not receive a reply. You are incapable of it, popp 
and mandagora, my friend, have done their sad wor! 
with you. 3 

Excuse us, gentlemen, for a minute. Some friends gyé 
dropping in, we must go and receive them. ‘Mr. Planta- 
genet, this is very kind. How is that horrid fright Mrs. 

Moggins ? Is the oratorical arm still exercised as of yore?” 
Heard from dear Tom? How we should like to possess 
that charm of Lall Pundit’s! It would be such fun to bring * 
the whole tribe of honor-hunting Babus to our feet. “We 
wish, glso, we could have Tom’s “ Reflectors” to fix the 
stiff-necked Snobs and Mogginses of society. Mr.~Dutt,: 

we. are delighted to sce you. Howis the dear wanderer ?:. , 
This way, Mitranus, this way, if you please. We have. 
not had this pleasure for a long time. We missed ya’ 

much. at the opening of the new hospital the other day. 

It was such a jolly affair. The tales of, or rather about, 

a grandfather were recited with great gusto ‘by the 
speakers. You should have been there to do justice to ~ 
the female gender ! : > 


Ae 


F 
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Surely, the age of chivalry is gone. There were gallant 
knights and ladies gay, but not a soul spoke of his or her 
grandmother, on that memorable day. Is it possible none 
of them ever had a grandmother to speak about ? Grieve 

_ not, dear old creatures ; we shall supply the omission. 

Well, then, we had a grandmother—the very queen of 
grandmothers. Do you doubt our statement ? Ah, simple- _ 
ton, we should not be if we had not one, nor would the 
world enjoy this delectable dish to-day. Our grand- 
mother understood this very well, nay, knew it by intui- 
tion, and so went about her business like a good girl as 
she was. Like most of her sex, she was exceedingly 
fond of pecking her lord, so that in course of time she 
managed to peck off every feather of manhocd from him. 
Yet the poor man had one weakness, viz: love of com- 
pany which remained wife-proof to the last. He would 

- come home late every night, and every night cry peccavi . 
‘and promise better behaviour, only to break his promise 
on the morrow. What could he do, poor man, Ram had 
asked him to supper; Sham had a puppet show at his 

lace ; Rajendra’s wife celebrated her broto that evening ; 

angalal read a capital new poem of his ; there was 
such fine music at the Rajah Bahadoor’s! His pleas - 
were .as plausible as her tongue was sharp. One night 
she swore by the ten arms of Durga she would never 
share the same bed with him if he kept late hours again. 
The morning sun saw him strongly resolved nét to stir 
out of door for a month. The midday sun saw him 

- ditto, and his own heart applauded him. Toward even- 

ing however, his resolution began to give way. There 
was a nautch that night at the Dutts’, at which all the 
city notabilities would be present. Jogee had asked his 
company. Would it be right to decline the invite? What 
would all his friends think of him if he kept away ? 

Even Girinauth, with his two wives, had occasionally 

more liberty of. action. Why not slip away like him 
just for half an hour, and come back unnoticed ? 

Ah, unhappy man! we are afraid thou art doomed. 

Stay, old fellow, stay where you are! Think how fear- 
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» fully Girinauth is scratched and pulled about. between 
his two wives whenever he is caught playing the truant! _ 
Reason is man’s proud privilege—reasoning, not unoften, 
his bane. Adam reasoned about the apple, and he: fell’ 
Was not he the first and greatest of the henpecked 
order ? : ' ' 

_ But our grandfather fancied it was a happy thought: 
—one of those happy thoughts which land the thinker in - 
‘a hobble. He stood up—went towards the gate— 
paused—listened—sat down in Ram Singh’s charpoy. 
Here, Sado, bring a Chillum of tobacco. He took a 
few pulls at the hookah—stood up once more—looked © 
towards the zenana—stepped into the street—and off he 
hastened toethe Dutts’, determined to be back in half an 
hour. On arriving at his destination, he observed - 
that the nautch had not yet commenced. Guests were 
still pouring in, and there was much bustling and hurry- 
ing to and fro on the part of that busy bode Harir- 
khoora, who seemed to know everybody, and talked to 
everybody, and looked for all the world as if he 
were Harirkhoora the Great. In a short time, the 
courtyard, which was converted into a gigantic ball- 
room for the occasion, was filled to overflowing. There. 
was Lord Brown, the Burra Lats Swmmundy; and ~* 
Sir Tadpole Jones, the Chota Lats Ditto, and the 
Hon’ble. Pennylove Robinson, the Padree Lat’s Kookro- 
dung. There was Shem—not the Hebrew gentleman of 
traditionary notoriety—but Babu Shem—dapper Shem— 
Shem of the rotund proportions—that “diner out of the 
first water,” who never gave atreat in all his life, but 
lived through life, like a human orchid, upon his friends, 
taking his morning tea at Omook’s, and his dinner at 
Bishma Mitter’s. There was Hurrunund, a mighty. 
hunter of big men, a famous lickspittle or rather capa- 
cious spittoon, who attempted to fly to Olympus on the 
wings of a dead tomtit. There was Bistoo, the bag-pipe 
man, who was ever lustily bowing his pipe at rich men’s 
-houses. There was Kalla Chunder, the notorious screw, 
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who fancied that that little instrument and his Bramini 
would alone work his salvation. There were 
also, to be sure, a great many members of the Fuss- 
ociation—“ a whole galaxy,” to use the figurative lan- 
guage of a highly-imaginative contemporary, “ of bright 
stars who illumined the social firmament of those days.” 
Only the aforesaid stars were drest in the most fantastic 
costumes with head-gears representing all the colors of 
the rainbow, and talked more than twinkled in their 
spheres. But hush ! she comes, Janki the Bulbul of the 
East. She bows to the audience as gracefully as only a 
Mussulmanee signora can, and all at once bursts into 
“ Taj ba taj no ba no !” 

Meanwhile, our grandmother performed her evenmg 
poojah, and told her beads in right orthodox style, that 
is, Krishnajee was mixed up with the orders given to the 
servants, with the gup that went round, and with the 
scandal that formed the stock-in-trade of the gossips who 
had gathered round her. How Rammoney’s husband was 
a naughty man, and was seen talking to their young ser- 
vant girl late one night ; how Nobokissen was too attentive 
to his Bahans, and Roma -+Nauth too familiar with that 
strapping wench of a cook ; how Brojo Nauth was governed 
by his wife, and hung‘on to the skirts of her unchul ; 
how Degumber was found out ogling and making love to 
the barber’s bohoo ; how Mohinee was a silly creature in - 
letting Kristanund eat roast fowl and mutton-chops with 
the Doctor who lived hard by ; how the whole neighbour- 
hood was scandalized at Denoo’s wife putting on a gown 
and driving a la Bebee Shaheb in a carriage ; these were 
the matters discussed and commented on at the ‘evening 
conversazione, 

The clock struck ten. The visitors departed. Our 
grandmother prepared to retire for the night. 

“Where is the Kurta, Kanchonee ?” 

“Gone out, lady-mother.” ‘ 

“Gone out! I will never sec his face again—the 
wretch !” 
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She then entered the bed-room, slammed. the door 
’ violently after her, drew the bolt, and flung herself in 

bed. “I am sure,” she said to herself, “ those, wicked: 
men, Ram and Sham, have enticed him away, If they . 
eross my threshold again, I will give them a bit of mny.. 
mind—I will. The idle scamps! Is there no law?* 
against spoiling honest, simple folks—against kidnap- *' 
ping husbands! Before he knew them, he was most 
attentive to his business, and perfectly submissive to my 
will. My boys and girls were then the best drest | 
children in the neighbourhood, and I had no end of 
jewellery given to me. But now—why the other day 
he actually refused to give me more than a hundred 
and fifty Rupees, when I wanted two hundred to buy a 
few things for the girls. My Kisto has been crying 
ever so much for a young rhinoceros since he saw one 
at the Park, and up to this day the wretch has not got 
the child one.” ; 

Thus she soliloquised about her wrongs, when a gentle 
knock was heard at the door. Another and yet another. 

“Who is there ?” she demanded. 

“Tts m-m-m-e!” a tremulous voice replied. 


“ Begone, you wretch! go back to your vagabond com- 
panions, nor dare thus to disturb an honest woman’s rest!” - 

“B-u-t I a-m s-s-s-o fa-a-int—fo-r G-G-o-d’s s-a-k-e 
op-en the do-oo-r I h-a-ve h-ad six mo e 

It was then the height of the cholera season. Visions 
of the fearful malady flashed across her agitated mind. 
Inamoment she sprang from her bed, undid the bolt, and 
Jet the trembling suppliantin. Faintly, as if with an effort, 
he tumbled in, and groaned in great agony. 

“ What ails you, my dear ? What isthe matter with 
my good man ? Have you had six ee : 

“ Nothing, love ; only I have had six mo-mo-mo derate-° 
sized rhinoceroses given me by a friend. Here they are,” 
and he handed her half a dozen engravings of that beauti- 
ful animal for “ my Kisto !” ; 
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And what shape would the Fawcett testimonial now 
take, my dear St. Paul? We would suggest a bronze 
statue to Apatuy, or an additional wing to the British 
Indian Association Rooms. 

The feast is over. The guests are gone. Ko hye, let 
fall the curtain—shut the door. 


Y. C.D. 


INDIAN SONGS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


IV.—THE DAWN. 


ofa genta Sea! ce cotntea faafier? 
atatt faa GF I, ce cotate face fire 
SSR WE, ataca Sifts Aca, 
ca Pisicr ak atti, CHA cH Ce ETNA? 
San calfes sia, Hg fafeica stew p 
TA HCH ef, weld sing aca 
° aman cute, Sta otter COCR aE ? 
tq ota afacere, com aes faana p 
at fga Hate, Fs eta aTHTA, 
Bl Fata TG, HRA a Slaa, 
tics Bittle Oh, CRIS CHIE CHT SITa, 
CRA AAT afer, Cl Cotmica etattirer p 


H say, Aurora ever blest, 
By whom created thou? 

Whose hand that vermil tint has placed 
Upon thy lovely brow? 

Thy smiling, winning look the while 
Does joy on all bestow ; 

Ah! who has taught that charming smile? 
At whom thou smilest now ? 

To whom thou singest all alone 
Within that lonely grove ? 

For whom those flowers freshly blown ? 
For whom those tears of love ? 

The world stirs, but scarce past the hour 
In death-like sleep ’twas laid ; 

Oh might I see who gave thee pow’r 
Thus to revive the dead ! 

R. 8. 
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“MOOKERJEE'S MAGAZINE 


Decem ber, 1 874, 


‘ JUPITER'S DAUGHTERS. - 


E borrow the name of one of Mrs. Jenkin’s novels,» 

", not to review it, but to brush up our-classics. The 
Greek fables are very rich, though unfortunately at the. 
same time very obscene. They have, however, an under- 
current of wisdom and instruction which makes their | 

“study not unprofitable. The form of conveying instruc- 
tion by fables. was apparently the earliest in use, and 
despite extravagancies. and’ obscenities—both common 
defects of the olden times—we think it also the best, 
because the impression left by it is the most lasting. 
We forget the maxims of Plato and Bacon ; but who has. 
ever forgotten the fables—Greek, Hindu, or English— 
that he learnt in his youth ? ; 

Jupiter, according to the Greek fables, was the most 
powerful of the gods. He bore a great resemblance to 
our oriental princes of modern times—at least in the 
chapter of wives and concubines. The Koran gives the 
Faithful four wives, and as many mistresses as he may 
choose to support. The Hindu Rajalis also have, at 
all times, delighted in a large number of both, whom 
they called their own so long as they could keep them 
confined within their palace walls, Similarly, Jupiter | 
had some eight wives, namely, Metis, Themis, Eury- 
nome, Ceres, Mnemosyne, Dione, Latona, and Juno; 
while the number of his mistresses was legion, including 


ws 
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Maia, Semele, Io, Dane, Antiope, Leda, gina, 
Europa, Callisto, Alemena, and Electra. Some accounts 
make out Juno only to be his lawful wife, all the rest 
being regarded as left-handed connections, like the Nikés 
of the Mahomedans ; but this was not the general belief. 
The progeny of Jupiter were of course very numerous. 
We propose to notice the goddesses first, as we are 
warm advocates of female rights. : 

The most powerful of Jupiter's daughters was Miner- 
va or Pallas Athena, the goddess of wisdom, war, and 
“chastity ; whose authority and consequence in Heaven 
are represented as having been equal to those of her 
father. The account of Sanchoniatho, the Phoenician, 
recognizes an Athene the daughter of Cronus, who 
accompanied him in his travels over the earth, during 
which he came to Attica and bestowed it upon her, 
The Egyptian account makes Minerva and Isis to be the - 
same. The: Greek account, which is dissimilar to both, . 
says that Minerva was conceived in the womb of Metis 
(Prudence,) the first wife of Jupiter, who was 
devoured by her husband boa-constrictor fashion, be- 
cause Heaven and Earth had foretold that the child 
that would be born of her—the blue-eyed Tritogenia— 
would be equal to her father in strength and. counsel. 
The birth, however, could not be prevented, possibly be- 
cause the god had not masticated his fare ; his brain 
became the seat of the unborn babe ; a severe neuralgic 
headache followed ; and, depletion being the medical treat- 
ment in fashion in those ages, the opening of an artery 
gave Minerva passage to come out armed. The surgeon, 
according to. some authorities, was Vulcan, according to 
others, Prometheus, both of whom appear to have held 
M. D. degrees of the old school. From this time the 
child of hjs head became Jupiter's greatest favorite. 
Lord Bacon reads the fable as explaining -how kings, 
- after sucking their counsellors dry, give birth to the 
‘counsel in the form of a dectee or order emanating from 
themselves. Our reading is that the ancient Greeks 
understood “his. lordship’s aphorism that “ Knowledge 
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is Power” as well as he did, though none of them had as- 
serted it as bluntly; and that Minerva in the fables re- 
presented the former, while Jupiter represented the latter. 
We need not repeat from Lempriere what all’ 
the attributes of the goddess were, for they are well 
known. -Her pretensions to beauty were considerable, , 
for she contended with Venus and Juno for the golden 
apple thrown by Discord into the feast of the 
Immortals, with the inscription “To the fairest.” We do 
not read, however, that she was. much prized in Heaven, .. 
which Would seem to indicate that wisdom’ there—whether 
allied with beauty or not—was, asin most of our Calcutta : 
councils, rather at-a discount. ‘The only admirers of the 
goddess’ in the aerial regions were her father, who con- 
sulted her on all occasions, power being of little use with- 
out the guidance of wisdom; and her brother Vulcan, 
- the artist, who wanted to marry her, that is, to unite art 
with wisdom for ever, to which the lady would not agree, 
well knowing that most artists are but fools. The ad- 
mirers of ‘Minerva on the earth were numerous, which 
is -very complimentary to our common sense ; and her 
kindnesses in return were very endearing, and were 
shared in by every prudent chief we read.of. Homer 
represents her as constant in her attentions to: all his . 
great heroes. She stands by Achilles during his alter- 
cation with Agamemnon, when ; 
“ Half unsheath’d appear’d the shining’ blade.” : 
The hot-headed fool was ‘rushing upon certain destruc- 
tion, since any act of violence to the chief of the Greeks 
in the midst of them was sure to be promptly answered 
by a stab, Wisdom pulls him by the hair; even 
Achilles discovers that discretion is the better part of 
valor, and his wrath is controlled though not appeased. 
He receives her assistance on other occasions also, espe- 
cially when in his thigst for conquest he finds himself 
surrounded by the waves of, the Xanthus, from which 
only Neptune (his nautical skill ) and Minerva (prudence) 
could rescue him. More frequently still she is seen at 
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: the side of Ulysses, her especial favourite; as Nestor 
foreibly describes him in the Odyssey : 


“ Never on man did heavenly favors shine 
With rays so strong, distinguish’d, and divine.” 


_When the Greeks in a body accept the proposal of. 
Agamemnon to re-embark for home, wisdom ( Pallas) des- 
cends to the wise ( Ulysses ) to prevent such a disgrace- 
ful retreat, upon which he represents eloquently to his 
brother chiefs how unsatisfactory it would be 


“So long to remain, then bootless to return.” 


Tn the Odyssey she directs him to the palace of Aleinous 
in the form of a girl carrying a pitcher, i 


“ 





—— in which low disguise 
Lay hid the goddess of the azure eyes.” 


But nowhere does she appear in better light ‘than 
- when receiving him on his own island of Ithaca after he 
had been left there by the Pheacians, when, after. having. 
listened patiently to the story he invents to account for 
his presence there, ; 


“OY still the same Ulysses! she rejoined, | 
In useful craft “successfully refined ! 
* * * * 
Know’st thou not me who made thy life my care 
Through ten years’ wandering and through ten years’ war?” 


She appears to Diomedes, the next great hero of the 
Greeks, when rashness hesitates to rush pellmell against 
the gods, and incites him on first against :Venus and 
next against Mars, inculcating that Imbecility and Un- 
governable Fury even in high quarters are not enemies 
that wisdom need shrink from. She is at hand even to 
arrest the arrow of Pandarus from piercing Menelaus to 
the quick, But she never appears besides Ajax 
“ Mars’ idiot, who has not so much wit as would stop 
the eye of Helen’s needle” — which would seem: to 
imply that, in the poet’s opinion, bulk and strength were 
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*, rarely . refined by judgment and discretion, In earlier 
times Herculés, Theseus, and Perseus were particularly 
favored by her ; and also Jason, the chief of the Argonay- 
tic expedition, She superintended. the building of the 
Argo,and by her care crowned the efforts of those em- 
barked in it with success, which implies the necessity “of 
enterprise being guided by prudence. Similarly, she 
superintended the building of the Wooden Horse that took 
Troy, the entire enterprise being based on sagacity and ~ 
wisdom. But of all her partialities the most marked waa 

_ her motherly ‘fondness for Telemachus, which imparts’ 
particular hai on his youthful and hesitating diseretion. 

She advises him in the form of Mentes to go ih quést of 

- his father, and when, on parting, her divinity is made mani-~ 
fest, “heroic thoughts his heart dilate” and wisdom and_ 
common sense take the place of inanity and youth. She 
again assumes the human form to guide and direct him 
during his wanderings, which fills even old Nestor’s © 
heart with envy, and makes him sing out— 


- Pallas herself, the war-triumphant maid, 
Confessed is thine, as once thy father’s aid. 
So guide me, goddess! so propitious shine 
Qn me, my consort, and my royal line!” 


The only flagrant instance of unkindness recorded of 
Minerva was the punishment she inflicted on Tiresias, for 
an act of juvenile hecdlessness. Minerva loved his mother . 
Chariclo, and on one occasion both together went to 
bathe in Ielicon. Tiresias, coming in quest of his mother, 
saw what was not permitted to mortal eyes, upon which 

_he was struck blind. This naturally enraged Chariclo, - , 

- who upbraided the goddess for her severity, upon which © 
Minerva explained that the infliction followed a law 
of Jupiter which it was not in her power to set aside ; but 
that. she would do all she could to alleviate its misery. 
To this end she conferred on Tiresias the gift of 
prophecy, gave’ him a magic staff to guide his footsteps, - 
extended. his age greatly, and allowed him the retention 
of all his mental powers through life. i 
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The next daughter of Jupiter in point of importance 
was Diana, the offspring of Latona, and goddess of hunting 
and celibacy. The active predilections of the age made 
her a favorite deity ; but otherwise there is nothing 
particular about her to be noted. She turned Callisto 
into a bear for breach of chastity, and changed Actwon 
into ‘a stag for having beheld her naked at the bath. 
But, for all that, her chastity, unlike that of Minerva, was 

hot above suspicion ; since she is represented as having 
granted’ very familiar favors to Endymion, Pan, and 
Orion, while Minerva is represented as having success- 
fully. resisted even the violence of Vulcan. Dryden is of 
course right when he says : ; 


_“ Better to hunt in ficlds a health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. ” 


But it is not the less true that this health-finding on the 
part’ of females in company with their male freinds, 
often leads to the finding of other things which were not 
Posealsaly or very urgently required, and all our Die 

ernons may as well take a note of this. Lord Bacon 
explains Endymion to have been some court favorite, and 
Diana a sovereign who quitted his throne to unbosom 
himself to him. We have of course the highest respect 
for his lordship’s learning and ingenuity, but a cave, 
it appears to us, was not the best place for such conference, 
and if the sovereign was of the female sex, his lordship’s 

. conceit does not mend matters in the least. : 

The third daughter of Jupiter in the order of prece- 
dence was Venus, begot of Dione, and believed to be 
the same as Astarte, though others hold Astarte and 
Diana tobe the same. Jupiter had sworn by the Styx to 
give to Vulcan whatever he desired, upon which he first . 
wished to have Minerva for his bedfellow, against 
which Wisdom protested, and with success.. Vulcan next 
asked for Beauty and Love, a pardonable request in.an 
artist who expected that his wife would read his visage 

“in his mind, but which, being granted, caused him no end 
of troubles. .The olden nations seem all to have enter- 
tained a very ‘indifferent opinion of the female sex, and 
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*+ beauty, whether among goddesses or women, is almost 
always represented as very frail. Venus yielded her 


person to Mars, Mercury, Bacchus, and Neptune among. | 


the gods, and to Adonis and Anchises among mortals. 
By the last she had /Eneas, whom 


es — mindful of the love 





She bore Anchises in the Idaan grove,” 


she rescued from the fury of Diomed on the ‘field of 


Troy, being herself wounded on the occasion by her... 


mortal. antagonist. She was the patroness, not. only 
of chaste love, but also of wantonness and incestuous 6n- 


joyments, nay, even of beastliness, as is testified by the. 
‘adoration of Venus fricatric. We find her quite in_ her ; 
element when, ‘acting as a go-between, she brings Helen” 


to her paramour’s bed : 


“ Haste happy nymph ! for thee thy Paris calls, 
Safe from the fight, in yonder lofty walls; 

Fair as a god! with odours round him spread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed.” 


Her worship was universal ; gods and men alike paid 
homage to her power. Juno herself borrowed her girdle 
to regain the heart of her truant husband ; and Vulcan, 
who knew all the intrigues of his wife, always forgave 
her when she appeared: before him in her loveliness, an 
example which husbands in all ages have eagerly 
followed. 


“Proserpine, the queen of Hades, may be-allowed the 
fourth rank. She was so beautiful that first’ her own 
father, and then her uncle Pluto, became enamoured of 
her. Incest was a favorite crime among the Greeks, and 
the gods were particularly addicted to it. Jupiter made 
love to Proserpine in the form of a serpent. Is the story 
of Eve and the serpent borrowed from this fable ? Pluto, 


who did not think worse of the beauty for Jupiter's” 


love. foreibly carried her off to Hades while she 
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was gathering flowers. This was the most celebrated 
event in’ her life. Ceres searched for her all over 
the earth for several days, till at last Proserpine was 
got back from the lower regions by the intervention of 
Jupiter, and was allowed to remain with her mother for 
two-thirds of each year. The fable is understood to 
signify the cultivation of corn, Proserpine being the seed 
that lies concealed under the ground, the time that inter- 
venes between the sowing of the seed and the appearance 
_ of the ear being four months, during which period she is 
of the earth, earthy. The Eleusinian mysteries were 
celebrated in honor of Proserpine and Ceres. They were 
not indecent, as some fathers of the Church represented them 
tobe. Pausanius says that Pindar, when grown old, was 
visited by Proserpine in a dream, when she complained 
that she alone of all the deities was not celebrated . in his 
hymns, but that when he came to her he would make a 
hymn to her praise. Ten days after the poet died ; and’ 
an old woman of Thebes in a dream heard him sing a 
hymn to Proserpine which, on awaking, she committed 
, to writing. : 


Hebe was the danghter of Jupiter and Juno, though 
some authorities make her the daughter of Juno alone, 
she having conceivéd her after eating lettuces. This 
mystery of the lettuces should be more largely enquired 
into by our homeopaths, for the barren ladies of Bengal 
are always yearning for children, and it would make the 
fortune of the practitioner who should discover what 
lettuces will lead to conception, and how they aré to be 
administered. Juno made Hebe the}{cup-bearer of 
Heaven, Wut she once chanced to fall down in an in- 
delicate position, and after that Jupiter would not have 
her in that office, an awkward position on the part of a 
young maiden being justly held objectionable by -the 
father of gods and men, at a place where the cup 
that inebriates was constantly going round. ~She 
afterwards became the wife of Hercules when he was 
taken ‘nn. to dwell with the wods. and it was he wha firet 
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struck up the song—“ None but the brave deserve the 
fair.” The fable says that Hebe had the power ‘of 
restoring both gods and men to the vigor of youth. 
Tt is doubtful however if this was peculiar to herself. 
Many wise men, from the time of David downwards, have 
held that all young girls have this virtue in greater or leas 
degree. . ; 
Juno also gave birth to Lucinia or Tlithya, the goddess 
of midwifery, which science was likewise well understood 
by Diana and by Juno herself. Lady-doctors is, therefore, 
not an original Yankec institution after all. Nothing is 
new under the sun, and the Americans seem only to have 
revived what was long practised among the gods. .- 
The other daughters of Jupiter were the Seasons, the 
Fates, the Muses, and the Graces. The first were three 
- in number only, and we in Bengal have virtually “not 
more, 7 @ nothing beyond . our winter, summer, 
and the rams. Homer calls the seasons “ old-filleted ;” 
and in the Orphean hymns they are called “ flower-ful ” 
and ‘odour-ful”—all very pretty descriptions surely. . 
The Fates ( Pare ) were also three, one of whom spun the ~ 
thread of life, which another measured out by lot, while 
on the third devolved the inexorable duty of cutting it 
without regard to.age, sex, or quality. The Muses were 
nine in number, all begotten of Mnemosyne or 
Memory ; and their birth place was Pieria, in Macedon. 
They were generally represented as young and beautiful, 
but diffident also ; so that learning in all ages has always 
been clothed with modesty, of which our pushing B. As. 
and M. As. may take note. Sometimes the ladies were — 
represented as dancing in a chorus, intimating the near 
connection that exists between the different branches of 
education. ‘The daughters of Pierus challenged them to 
music, and on being defeated were turned into magpies. 
‘We have plenty of magpies in our colleges and schools, 
and out. of them also; but have we had any muses any- 
where since the days of Tytler and Richardson ? ‘The 
Graces were born of Eurynome, one of the Oceanides. 
Hesiod describes them as distilling “care dispelling love” 
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from their eyes, and looking “lovely from beneath their 
eye-brows.” Every reader of course knows some one 
living to whom the description will apply, so that the 
number from three at the outset must have vastly multi- 
plied. The name of Thalia occurs both among the 
Muses and the Graces possibly because the was both a 
Muse and a Grace, as they all deserved to be. She pre- 
sided over festivals and pastoral poetry, and was distin- 
guished from her sisters by a shepherd’s crook—very 
graceful surely, and meant’ perhaps as a bait for her- 
mits. This conjecture is confirmed when we find that 
they dressed her in short petticoats. We trust ‘that our 
Entrance-wallahs and L: As. will not come in her way. 
Of Jupiter’s illegitimate daughters we shall say no- 
thing. The Greek husbands took credit to themselves if 
the gods shared their beds, and ille itimacy of birth was — 
not held by them as a reproach. But the times are now 
changed, and readers have become so fastidious that no 
one would caré to read even the tale of Helen “ the divine” 
if he only knew that she was not begotten by her 
mother’s husband. 


INDIAN MELODIES 
III. 


OH GRIEVE NOT, MY FRIEND. 


Ox grieve not, my friend, if thy mistress is coy— 
If her warm, sunny looks sudden coldness betray ; 
Let the transient change never thy bosom annoy, 


"Tis the spring-cloud that quickly will vanish away. 


Like a stream that meandering runs to the sea, 
The heart of the fair to her lover doth move; 

Though in mazes she stray, though she wander from thee, 
She will bring thee at last the gold flood of her love! 
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IV. 
OH FORGIVE THE SAD FEELING. 


Ox forgive the sad feeling that never ean sleep, 
‘And the tears that in silence the bondsman must ‘#a 





For glory departed and Liberty gone! 
The stars may appear, 
The moon-beams may cheer, 
But still pants the heart for the light of the sun. 


The cage may be spacious, the keeper most kind, 
And joys may be pour’d out to solace the mind ; 


Still the soul of the captive must sigh 
For freedom to roam, 
In his own forest home, 
Unhinder’d by barrier, unfetter’d by tie. 


Ram Ssarma, 


ON THE OBSTACLES TO THE INTRODUCTION 
OF CHRISTIANITY INTO INDIA. 


Bry FIRINGHI JAN, Eso. 





To all sincere Christians the introduction of their 
religion into our Indian possessions to supersede 
existing false theological systems must be a subject of 
the deepest interest, The doctrine that they who be- 
. Heve not in the redeeming power of Christ shall be 
condemned, is one solemn and awful to coritemplate, 
and not much less so, apparently, is the obligation on 
Christians to hold forth the light of their knowledge to. 
those who are in spiritual. darkness, Indeed, there are 
some who justify by this obligation the occupation of 
Tadia by'a.highly Christian people. It cannot be deni-- 
ed that we are now doing as much as in us lies to . 
improve, morally, socially and intellectually, the races 
of the East committed to our charge. In most of our 
. efforts we have had much success, Education is rapidly 
spreading; vernacular newspapers are numerous and 
possess a, wide circulation ; hundreds of thousands of 
natives write their mother-tongues, and some thousands 
our language with elegance and accuracy ; the mea- 
sures of the Government and passing events receive an 
intelligent and candid criticism ; ‘attention has been 
turned to the elegancies of European life; tolerable _ 
comfort begins to prevail among the people; and the 
worst social prejudices of Orientals are being gradually ~ 
eradicated. It is to be feared, however, that the same 
Success connot be hoped for in the attempt to inttoduce 
Christianity into India, even when made, as at present, 
by the united moral efforts of most civilized Christian 
peoples. From the ends of the earth, from both hemi. 
spheres come missionaries, not, indeed, always as zealous 
as those who, in the early age of Christianity, diffused a 
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knowledge of the teachings and life of our Saviour, 
but still, for the most part, hopeful in their cause, and 
generally prepared to undergo a reasonable amount of 
toil in the discharge of their self-imposed or accident- 
ally-acquired duties. In many a land the widow con- 
tributes her mite, the already pinched family the cost 
‘of the necessaries. of life, and the wealthy their thou- 
sands, to enable missionaries to preach in India, and. 
‘convert to Christianity the Hindu and the follower of 
the Prophet of Mecca. Yet it must be admitted, . with, 
all humiliation, that the results are not commensurate 
with the sacrifice of money, energies, and talents’ em- 
ployed. In June last the Bishops of India thus des- 
cribed Indian missionary results:— : 
“In India we are dealing with millions, not with 
“thousands, and we should mislead you, if we gave 
“you to understand, that any deep general impression 
“has been produced, or that the conversion of India 
is as yet imminent. There is nothing which can at 
all warrant the opinion, that the heart of the people 
“has been largely touched, or that the conscience of 
“the people has been affected seriously. There is no * 
“advance in the direction of faith in Christ, like that 
“which Pliny describes, or Tertullian proclaims, as 
“characteristic of former eras. In fact, looking at 
“the work of missions on the broadest scale, and spe- 
“cially upon that of our own missions, we must confess, 
“that, in many cases, their condition is one rather of 
stagnation, than of advance. There seems to be a’ 
“want in them of the power to edify, and a consequent, 
«paralysis of the power to convert. The converts, too- 
«often, make such poor progress in the Christian life, 
«that they fail to act as leaven in the lump of their 
“countrymen. In particular, the missions do not at- 
«tract to Christ many men of education, not even from 
“among those who have been trained within their own 
“schools. Educated natives, as a general rule, still 
«stand apart from the truth ; maintaining, at the best, 
a state of mental vacuity which hangs suspended, for 
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“4 time, between an Atheism, from which they shrink, 
‘“‘and a Christianity which fails to overcome theit fears 
‘and constrain their allegiance.”’* P 

In 1852 there were, out of about two hundred and 
forty millions of inhabitants in India and Ceylon, 
112,191 native Christians; in 1862, the number in- 
creased to 153,816;+ and in 1872, to 224,161. To 
show the number of new conversions included in the 
two latter items, some deduction must be made for 
the natural increase of the Christian population during 
the decades. Considering that the East India Company 
was established more than two centuries and a half 
ago, that Christian ministers were sent out in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century,§ and that, for at 
least a century, missionary enterprise has been practi- 
cally uncontrolled, the result is perhaps not one on 
which Christians can indulge great self-complacency. 
Besides’ Protestant, distinguished Roman Catholic 
Missionaries have laboured in the work of evangeliza- 
tion. Their converts are said to be far more numerous, 
but, even so, they bear but a very small proportion to 
the teeming millions of the land’s inhabitants. The 
name of Francis Xavier must for ever be associated 
with the work of ‘propagating Christianity in India, 
yet even he, according to the Abbé Dubois, lost heart 
and turned his face further to the East, to a land richer 
in hope for the reception of saving truths. Xavier's 
successors of the Jesuitical order met with much en- 
couragement so long as they were allowed to assimilate 
Christianity to Heathenism ; but, when the system of 
being all things to all men, of becoming as heathens 
that they might gain the heathen, was checked by 
Papal Rescript, Roman Catholicism declinedg,gad most 





* “Lotter from the Bishops in India to the Archbishop, “the Bishops 
and the Clergy of the Provinces of Canterbury and York, in Convocation 
assembled.” a 

+-Rev. Mr. Mullens’s “Statistical Tables of Missions.” 
{ Report of Allahabad Missionary Conference. 
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of its converts relapsed into their original faiths. It 
may be here remarked, that the system of the Jesuit 
missionaries showed what they believed to be the policy 
of the fathers of the early Christian Church, a policy 
lent authority by the high example of St. Paul among: 
the Jews, the lawless, and the humble,* and spmrovad 
by Roman Catholic Missionary success in heathendozi 
in all ages. rae 

Different writers assign different causes for the want 
of missionary success in India. The great divergence 
of opinion, among even the most conscientious men, 
seems to show that there is still room for investigation 
into the subject, and for a grave and judicial statement 
of the result by an impartial writer. It must be 
postulated that our Indian Government has never 
employed the power of the sword to enforce its reli- 
gious convictions, that it has never identified itself 
with even peaceful missionary enterprise, never had 
recourse to pious fraud, or so much as shown in the 
selection of officials of whatever rank a natural pre- 
ference for members of its own faith. And not alone 
towards the followers of passively indifferent, but of 
actively hostile creeds, has the government exhibited 
Christian clemency and forbearance. In this respect, and 
not in this alone, is our Government the mildest, the 
most upright, and the most tolerant that has ever been 
known in the East. Very different from ours has been 
the conduct of the Mahomedan conquerors, In all 
ages, they have held the theory, aye, and put it into 
merciless. practice, that their religion must, by all 
‘means, be extended with their conquests. They have 
forcibly. gonverted vanquished peoples, obliged Chris- 
tians, &# well as Pagans, to accept the rite of circum. 
cision ail pronounce the abhorred creed that Mahomet 
was the Prophet of God. They have placed hoarse 
muezzins in place of the sweet-toned bells of Christian 
temples ; and shattered, with gratuitous circumstances 
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of insult, as well the. statues of Vishnu and Shiya, as 
of the Virgin mother of Christ and the Saints, and 
Apostles.of His Church. ne 


As I shall presently show, the Christian religion has 
been guilty of its violence and its excesses, but not in 
Asia, although it is certain that, at different epochs of 
our conquest of India, our Government might, had. it 
been so minded, have played strange freaks of religious 
bigotry. There are some who assert, that even forcible 
conversion was possible. Pious fraud certainly was; 
but it would have been inconsistent with the dignity 
and integrity of the English Government to follow 
the example of the Jesuits in India and proclaim their 
people high caste Brahmins; or of Buonaparte in 
Egypt, and declare their army Mahomedan and bent on 
the, extirpation of the heathen Hindus. As stated, 
neither force, artifice, nor official pressure or favor, has 
beenremployed. The Christian religion has been allow- 
ed to make ifs way on its merits and the faith of its 
inspiration ; and perhaps this is not the least consider- 
able cause of the diminished fervour with which it has 
been. received in India. 

A very common cause alleged by missionaries for 
their want of success is the immorality of several mem- 
bers of the European population in India. This argu- 
ment has the merit of being handy and convenient. 
Being also plausible and couched in general terms, it 
deceives the inexperienced; but it is the argument, I 
will not say of disingenuousness, but of petulance or 
ignorance. It is admitted that the honesty of the early 
European settlers in India was not beyond reproach ; 
but it may be stated once for all, that European, sexual 
immorality, which is clearly what writers like-Sir John 
Kaye and the Rev. Baptist Noel* allude tosin their 





-* This writer's book, “England and India,” reflects no credit on 
Christianity. It is throughout reeking of the intemperateness of reli- 
gious fanaticism. He devotes a chapter to the punishment @ ? outrance of 
the Indian Mutineers. He calls Brama “an incestuous drunkard, and 
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works, has tended to a minimum in India. The sys- 
“tem of concubinage is there now almost unknown to 
“English gentlemen. The morals of Indian officials may: 
‘be pronounced superior in every way to those of men: 
in similar positions in any country of Europe. Yet 
the tendency of the natives to more closely approxi. 
‘mate .to the English, socially or religiously, seems still 
infinitesimally small, A neighbouring oriental country 
presents to view more immorality on the part of Euro- 
peans and far more missionary success. But a few years 
ago, a newly appointed Governor* of Burmah issued a 
cireular to his European civil officers, stating that he 
believed concubinage was the custom with them, and 
warning them that persisting in it would be visited, 
with severe official penalties including the Toss of pro- 
motion. It was currently believed that the Governor, 
who had been once in the subordinate ranks of the 
Burmah Commission himself, spoke from actual ex~ 
perience, and that his charge was well founded. Yet. 
missionary reports show very great success in the con. 
- version of the natives of that country. To quote from 
the “ Mission Field” of February 1873:— If we turn 
* from Thayet Myo, where the Rev.— is working with 
“ hopeful promise .of success, to Rangoon, the seat 
“of the capital of British Burmah, we see converts 
“thronging the gates of the way of life. It seems, 
“indeed, that if a sufficient number of men equal to 
“the work were to volunteer their services as Mis- 
* sionaries, the greater part of the population may be 
_ © brought under Christ’s fold.” . This latter statement is 
perhaps too sanguine, but at any rate, it is clear that 
‘Burmah isa better field than India for missionary labour. 





“ medanism or Brahminism, the two false religions of India, because these 
are ruinous to man, opposed to Christ, and insulting to God.” ‘Writing 
of the continuance of some immemorial money grants to native temples, he 
expresses his opinion, that to administer a fund for the “ support of idolatry 
« 4s like administering it for the circulation of obscene songs, or for promot- 
“ing murder.” I will not pain the reader with further extracts from this 
violent and unchristian work. - ; 7 
* General Fytche. , 23 — 
2 a r eet 2 
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Sir Jolin Kaye states in his « History of the Sepoy 
War,” that Sir John Lawrence, as early as the time 
of his administration of the Punjab, ‘made private 
immorality a grave political offence. This wag prior 
to the Great Indian Mutiny, but the strictness of 
morals which ensued seems {o have had as little effect 
in inducing the voluptuous Hindu and Musalman to 


them content with their lot as a subject people. Sir 
Robert Montgomery and Sir Donald McLeod adopted 
the same policy, and maintained intact the morals of 
European officers to a degree, perhaps, that was never 
attained by ancient Roman Censorship; yet we do not 
hear that the Sikh has cut off his long hair, taken to 
smoking, or turned his studies from the Granth to the 
Psalms of David and the Canticles of Solomon; that 
the Mahomedan border. ic is less hostile to the 
Christian creed or less desirous to imbrue his hands in 
the blood of a Firinghi ;* oy that the ordinary Punjabi 
of whatever status is now better disposed to tell the 
truth like a Christian, or love the British Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, besides the Great Indian 
Mutiny, there. hag arisen in the Punjab, since the days 
of Sir John Lawrence’s administration, the fanatical sect 
of Kuikas who fiercely hate us, and have even endea- 
voured to set our. authority at defiance 3 it has been 
found necessary to check fanatical outrages on Christians 
by special legislation ; and the estrangement of the 
people from their rulers has proceeded to an extent not 
compatible with brotherly affection or admiration for 
_ Huropean religions or social usages, 

~ Other alleged obstacles to the spread of Christianity 
in India are want of zeal on the part of the mission. 
aries, the stiff-necked character of the natives, the 
immurement of women who cannot be reached by 
religious teachers, and, lastly, the judgment of God 
upon the Hindus and Musulmans for their idolatrous 


*a corruption of the word Frank. andaion. GPT a et ga 
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and. profane worship.* Before I consider such of these 
obstacles as are not too ludicrous for consideration, and 
others which, in my own opinion, really check: the 
reception of the Gospel in India, it is necessary to 
institute a comparison of the manner in which Christian: 
ity was introduced into Europe with that in which it 
is now sought to propagate it in India. The character 
of the Indians and their religions, and the present 
condition of Christianity must also pass under a brief 
review. ‘ 

Paganism and Mahomedanism in India have much 


more hold on the minds of the people than idolatry 


had in Greece and Rome at the time of the introduc. 


tion of Christianity. To use the language of the St, 
Simonians, paganism had entered on its critical age in 
the latter countries when Christianity presented itself. 
In India, the organic ages of Islam and Hinduism 
have not yet elapsed. Mahomedanism, in particular, 
seems to possess a dogged energy to repress the human 
intellect, and surmount all rational criticism. gee S, 

In Greece and Rome men had attained the highest 
state of civilization; arts and_ sciences Aourieheds 
travellers to the colonies lost hold of their. lofal suger 
stitions, and communicated to others the progressive 
ideas they themselves had acquired from foreign intel: 
course; the wit and raillery of poets and literary men 
derided the human passions of the gods, and their 
worship ceased to awe the general multitude of the 
citizens. ‘These were consequently prepared for the 
reception of a new, a purer, and a more spiritual religion. 
Christianity presented itself to them in ita most attrac 
tive phases. The zeal of its teachers was-unbounded, 
they offered divine sanction to the belief in the im: 
mortality of the soul and delights of paradise; and 
their religion was plastic and accommodating to sur- 
rounding superstitions. Very different is the condi- 





*®T am sorry to find such a generally intelligent writer as the Abbé Dubois 
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tion of things in India at the present day. Only the 
upper classes who study European languages have 
attained true enlightenment,* the literature of the 
country has not been distinguished by its originality, 
arts and sciences have long since ceased to flourish, 
no great poet or humorist has arisen to ridicule the 
worship of the cruel Shiva, the licentious Krishna, 
or the unnatural Durga, and the native of India slum- 
bers in lazy, self-contented, spiritual ignorance. If 
a Hindu, he is not allowed to cross the ocean and 
thus divest himself of prejudices and enlarge his 
sympathies. His religion admits no member of an- 
other creed within its pale,t and thus at the outset 
closes its door against strangers who may intgoduce 
elements of scepticism, and speak of the many incar- 
nations of Vishnu with a too good-humoured .and 
sprightly familiarity. It further prohibits eating with 
strangers and, consequently, holding intimate relations 
with them. The Sacra Mense which have ever formed 
a bond of friendship and fellowship among men, find 
no place in Hinduism. It blends the rigour of caste- 
prejudice with solemn religious belief. It teaches its 
votaries to consider that they are. the salt of the earth, 
sprung from the head and limbs of the Creator himself 
nos qui detim incedimus proles—and that people ‘of 
all other religions are but as dirt, causing defilement 
by their touch. The Hindu, therefore, occupies a very 
lofty religious eminence from which to contemptuously 
survey the members of all other creeds. Moreover, 
the Hindu religion and its divine revelations claim 





* The encouragement of the study of native languages, particularl 
Arabic, “has caused to spring up a race of fanatics in the country. IJ shall 
again refer to this. 2 5 

+ The Hindu religion receives, within India, casteless tribes, but in the 
belief that they are offshoots from Hinduism. This subject has been lately 
discussed in the pages of the “Fortnightly Review.” Mr. Max Miiller’s 
statement, that Brahininism is not a proselytizing religion, is perfectly 
eortect. Brahmins would not receive any one who was by birth a Christian 
or @Musulman, nor any one who came from beyond the limits of India, 
though ‘they would, for @ consideration, a member of an aboriginal Indian 
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for themselyes.a prodigious antiquity. Though some . 
earnest Christian writers attribute them to centuriés. 
not remotely anterior to the birth of Christ, yet .some' 
eminent and, perhaps, not less intelligent critics have - 
not feared to admit for the Hindu sacred books a. far. 
earlier epoch in the world’s history. However this may 
be decided, it is conceded by all, that the Hindu religion. 
was of venerable age when Christ was born in Beth- 
lehem, that it contains a belief in incarnations and mira». 
cles more astounding than his, and that in nothing in 
which a creed can appeal to the senses of an uncivilized. ° 
people, is it inferior even to the Roman Catholic Chureh. 
Mahomedans admit that Christ was a prophet, but 
_ vonsider the divine honors paid him a most pernicious 
heresy of the Christians, entitling them to eternal 
damnation. Our believing in three persons in one God, 
they class with the ignorant polytheism of the Hindus, 
who represent Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, as the triad 
composing the Deity of the universe. Mahomet’s 
original design was, no doubt, religious reform, as it 
was that of Luther and Wickliffe. He found idolatry 
rampant in Arabia, and the Christian religion, partigue 
larly among the Collyridians of his country, little re- 
moved from the most debasing worship. He concluded 
that Christ could not have been divine, the religion he 
had promised to abide with all days, even to the cone 
summation of the world, having fallen so low. In time, 
however, Mahomet’s ambition prompted him to rival 
Christ, and this he succeeded in accomplishing in th 
estimation of the society in which he was placed an 
of asixth of the present inhabitants of the globe. His 
ultimate aim was to unite Christians and idolaters under 
one religion suitable to the country and advantageous to 
himself and his people. The Kurén was, corsequently, 
compiled, as well to deny the divinity of Christ, the 
_ doctrine of the Trinity, and the worship* of the Virgin, 





* This appears to be the same in Europe to-day as it was in Arabia 
7 1S &ppe: Pe be Ae bs 
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‘as to prohibit the vulgar and coarse idolatry of the 
Arabians. 

The early Christian religion generally maintained 
‘one ascendant sect which was sufficiently powerful to 
. repress others by physical or moral force ; and this no 

doubt assisted the spread of Christianity. Now, besides 
‘numerous petty independent factions, there are the 
‘two great sects, Protestant and Roman Catholic, co- 
existent, co-powerful in a worldly sense, and each claim- 
ing the exclusive possession of the means of ultimate 
salvation. When ‘it is explained to the Hindu, that 
: the two sects of Christianity correspond with the two 
sects, Shiah and Suni, of Islam, one’s hearer doubts the 
divine mission of Christ, as he does that of Mahomet. 

The Christian religion which recommended itself to 

Pagan Europe, was not the religion of the Reformed 
Church of England by. law established. It was not 
even the religion of Paul, of Matthew, or of Luke, 
nor yet of Justin, of Clemens, or of Origen. It was the 
Christian religion modified by time, by the require- 
ments of society, and by deference to Pagan supersti- 
tions. In the second century of our era the doctrine of 
Purgatory was introduced into the Church to enlist the 
sympathies of the cultivated Platonists; Christian 
ascetics paraded public places to rival devout idolaters ; 
images were set up in Christian temples to save the 
rising sect from the popular imputation of being 
atheistical ; gorgeous ceremonies were introduced to 
attract an ignorant rabble and give pomp and circum- 
stance to the bantling church ; the sacrament of the Holy 
Supper was.prescribed in lieu of the Jewish sacrifice ; and 
anniversary festivals began to be devoutly observed. 
In the third century further concessions were deemed 





“Oh, Blessed: Virgin! I beg of thee, for myself, for those who are 
here, for all those who have cast their lot with me, to help us to ‘stand 
firm and true to our resolve. We beg thee to help us at our last hour ; 
and when with cold, quivering lips and feeble voice we call upon thy 
niame, do thou with thy chaste spouse take unto thyself these souls whose 
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necessary to conciliate the pagans. Then it was that 
celibacy of the clergy was recommended, though nds: 
enforced; the austerities of. Christian devotees ifs. 
creased in number and intensity; fasting was -'more- 
earnestly recommended, and greater sanctity attached: 
to its observance; excommunication and penance ‘bes: 
came engines of church discipline ; the bread and wine: 
which were taught by the doctrine of transubstaniti« 
ation to be Christ's body and blood, were placed bail 
gold and silver vessels often studded with costly gems’. 
and the incense which had filled the nostrils of Jupiter,’ 
was wafted round the idol-statue of the Virgin. In 
the fourth century pilgrimages to Palestine and other 
places of supposed sanctity were encouraged ; water 
was blessed and proclaimed to possess miraculous* 
powers ; and the honors which had been paid to heathen. 
gods, became the privilege of deceased saints and 
martyrs of the Church. Such forms and ceremonies 
continued to increase until Christianity completely 
relapsed into a semblance of Paganism.* A Church so. 
formed, appealing to the instincts of barbarians and 
idolaters, and supported, too, by temporal power, could 
not but succeed under the then civilization. The Re- 
formed religion of Europe has discarded ceremonies © 
and external pomp’to an extent not perhaps compatible 
with popular religious zeal or deep affection for the 
teachings of the Church. This has been felt even in 
our own time.+ Several protestant clergymen now be- 
lieve appeals to the external senses necessary to sup- 
port Christ’s religion in Europe. How much more will 
‘such appeals be necessary in India, where the great 
mass of the people are inferior in intelligence and 
understanding ! 

The Majority of the Greeks and Romans to whom 
Christianity was presented, had no tangible belief in 





* Vide Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. : 

+ Vide Mr. Gladstone’s lately published essay “ On Ritualism and 
Ritual,” in which he shows himself clearly in favour of the artistic accom- 
paniments of religious service. ; 
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the immortality of the soul.* “When the promise of 
“eternal happiness,” writes Gibbon, “was proposed to 
“mankind on condition of adopting the faith and of 
“ observing the precepts of the Gospel, it is no wonder . 
“that so advantageous an offer should have been ac- 
“ cepted by great numbers of every religion, of every 
“rank, and of every province in the Roman Empire.” 
Now the divine sanction for the belief in the immortality 
of the soul is nothing new in the East. It has exsisted 
there from a time anterior to any of which we possess 
historical records. Nay, it is certain, that the Jews 
received from Oriental sources, the doctrine which. 
found no sure support in the Old Testament, and which 
was. indignantly rejected by the influential séct of the 


Sadducees. Nor are there wanting delights, mental _ 


and sensual, in any paradise pourtrayed by the inventors : 
of Oriental religions. The Hindu heaven of Indra is, 
according to the Mahdbhdrata, forty miles high, and 
forty thousands miles in circumference ; its pillars are 
formed of diamonds; its palaces of gold; and it is so 
resplendent with gems, as to exceed in radiance the 
blended brightness of a dozen suns. Flowers of a de- 
lightful perfume shed their fragrance around, and 
whatever of female grace or physical beauty can fasci- 
nate the Oriental, is to ba found in that transcendent © 
region. The followers of Mahomet shall, among other 
paradisial heritages, enjoy pleasant gardens through 
“which rivers flow, shall be adorned with golden brace- 
lets, and clothed in green garments woven in silk and 
gold. Resplendent with glory, they shall repose on 
- nuptial couches with dark-eyed huris of surpassing 
beauty, the happy reward of the abode of delights. 
And the heavenly worlds of the Buddhists exceed those’ 
. described by Vyasa and Mahomet, as much as do theirs 
“this prosaic sphere on which we live. 
~-; The women of ancient Greece and Rome enjoyed 
comparative liberty. In India, Hindu and Mahomedan 





* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter XV. 
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‘ as 
. women of the better classes are secluded from the eyés: 
of strangers. They cannot be approached by male 
missionaries, and the efforts of female missionaries are’ 
almost always successfully opposed. In most coun- 
tries, women, being more susceptible of religious in- 
fluences than men, must first’ be impressed. In France 
and Italy, where the better educated among the men 
have ceased to concern themselves with religious truths, 
we find that women still cling. to their traditional 
faith and maintain its teachers. Indeed, in those couns- 
tries, it is avowedly for women. and children that 
pastors are retained. It can easily be understood, that 
it would require on the part of missionaries more 
facilities of communication and discussion with Musul- 
_Man women than can be at present reasonably hoped 
for, to convert them. Moreover, Musulman women 
are generally supposed to have no souls. Though, if 
put'in so many words to him, an Indian Musulman 
would not admit it, he would certainly be puzzled to 
state his views, if he has any, regarding the abode or 
condition of women in a future state. Moslem men, as 
stated, are furnished in Paradise with hdéris expressly: 
created for the: meanest believer, the duty of invoking 
or propitiating God by prayer is not enjoined on 
women, and their ultimate destination is involved in 
apathetic uncertainty. This produces in their minds a° 
want of religious zeal which is a serious drawback to 
the success of Christian missionaries. i : 
At its origin Christianity was essentially a democratic 
eulte, and secured its adherents among the humble 
. and the lowly. When Christ said, “ Blessed be ye poor, 
for yours is the kingdom of God,” and “ Woe unto you 
who are rich, for you have received your consolation,”* . 
he really meant that the humble proletariat of his 
age had the best hopes of: everlasting salvation. And 
when, afterwards, Christianity was introduced into 
Europe, the Roman people were too busy in their career’ 





* St. Luke, Chapter VI. 
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of conquests or pleasures, to trouble themselves to 
understand or oppose a creed which was only pro- * 
fessed by the lowest and most obscure classes of the 
Roman Empire. While Christianity was thus intro- 
duced into Rome from below, it has been introduced 
into India from above. It follows the footsteps of con- 
querors, and is inseparably associated with the idea 
of their political domination and alien usages, To 
some Indians the very name of Christianity must be 
provocative of pain. It reminds them of departed 
wealth and authority, of lost pleasures, and of their 
fellow-countrymen demoralized by not theleastmonstrous 
judicial system that has been known in the world. 

The Christian religion gained ground by the almost 
superhuman zeal or fanaticism of its professors. The 
faith was then fresh as the breath of morning, lovely as 
a smiling landscape in a newly discovered country, 
suffused with the fresh and pure love of the Creator 
Himself, and rendered dazzling to its disciples by the 
glorious vision of a joyous and beatific immortality. It 
enchained the reason of man, and led him to despise 
terrestrial pleasures,—the joys of life, the ties of kind- 
red, and the charms of domestic and social intercourse. 
When pondering on it now, itis easy to realize the 
feelings to which Mr. Mathew Arnold has given such 
beautiful expression— 


Oh, had T lived in that great day, 
How had ita glory new 

Filled earth and heaven, and caught awa: 
My ravished spirit too! : 

No cloister floor of humid stone 

“Had been too cold for me; 

For me no eastern desert tone 
Had been too far to flee; 

No thoughts that to the world belong, 
Had stood against the wave 

Of love, that set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave ! 


‘Accordingly, we find that the teachers of Christianity 
resorted to every species of toil and privation, braved 
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every danger, and allowed themselves to be guided by 
what may seem to us in this critical age the most.ex- 
travagant enthusiasm. Men courted the death of. . 
martyrs, and, when they feared disappointment of their ., 
hopes, often had recourse not only to round abuse of 
paganism, but to revilings of its powerful followers. 
The epistle of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, to the: 
Church at Rome is not affected, and only more eloquent= 
ly expresses the sentiments that actuated the myriads’ - 
of martyrs who, in that age, sealed their faith with 
their blood—“ On my journey to Rome, I have to. 
“fight with beasts by land and sea, by night and day, 
“being fastened to ten leopards (7. e. to a band of sol- 
“diers,) whom kindness only renders more cruel. I 
“am, however, only rendered the better disciple b: 
“their wrongs. Yet I am not thereby justified: - 
“ would that the wild beasts were ready for me. I pray 
“that they may be found speedily. I will caress them, 
“that they may devour me the sooner, and not recoil 
“from me through fear, as they have from others. 
“ But if they will not do it of good will, I will con- 
“strain them. Pardon me for this. I know what is 
* profitable for me. Now do I begin to be a disciple. 
“Tt is not for me to covet aught of things visible or 
“ invisible, if only I obtain Jesus Christ. The fire and 
the Cross, and the rush of wild beasts, and the tear- 
“ing asunder of the bones, and the fracture of limbs, 
“and the grinding to powder of the whole body, let 
“these, the devil’s torments, come upon me, provided 
only I obtain Jesus Christ.” Another manifestation 
of the same spiritual zeal was asceticism. Enduring 
superhuman fasts, submitting to physical filth and 
uncleanliness, and even having recourse to scourging 
the still rebellious body, became a common practice of 
Christian devotees. ; 

In ancient Rome the blood of Christian martyrs was 
considered the seed of the Church* :.in modern India 





———+ 


; ‘ ; 
* Sanguis martyrum semen ceclesie. 
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there is no such pabulum for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. From Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, and 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, there is. scarcely 
a place where the missionary. would run any risk 
even of a drenching in a neighbouring tank, however 
coarsely and violently he denounced the religion of the 
Hindus and Musulmans, and however offensively he 
told them that they were going the shortest way to the 
everlasting bonfire.* But, indeed, it cannot often be 
charged against the missionary that his zeal and deyvo- 
tion are prone to excess; and this result is, perhaps, in 
a.great measure, due to the progress of rationalism. 
Aspirations such as those of the early Christian martyrs 

. do. not generally fill his breast; the lone desert, the 
trackless forest, the parching heat, the society of the 
alien and the ignorant, all possess for him their hor- 
rors; and his spirit is rarely enraptured by the absorb- 
ing contemplation of the Most High. Too often his 
acquaintance with any one Indian language is, even 
after a long residence in the East, very superficial ; his 
thoughts are too often centred in his family and his 
personal comforts; he is rather bent on adding to the 
balance at his bankers, than to the credit account of his 
conversious to Christ ;t he often purchases houses and 
squabbles with his tenants, rather than visits schools 
which he represents he has established; he becomes 
lukewarm in preaching to the heathen the doctrines 
to disseminate which he has been liberally paid; and 
he often even relinquishes his mission and adopts a 
secular profession in India.} 


* The Nar ul AbshGr, a native paper, writes—“We would also warn 
“Government against the unwarrantable liberties taken by. Christian mis- 
“ gionaries, who publish unseemly slanders against other creeds, and in their 
“ discourses in the bazaars, use indecent and insulting language against the 
“religious institutions of the Hindus and Musalmans.” > 

+ Christ's oft repeated injunction, “Be ye good bankers,” receives a very 
literal interpretation from the modern missionary. 

“{ If this indictment be considered too severe, the reader may refer to 
Mr. Elliot’s “Experiences of a Planter in the Jungles of Mysore,” Vol L., 
page 313, et seg. I had written the passage before I made the juaintance 
of his work. “There are, of course, honorable exceptions to ry. Elliot’s 
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I have above remarked that the absence of force, or 
.political or moral pressure, is not the least considerable 
cause of the comparative failure in the efforts to: 
ebristianize India. For the causes already giveny.and 
which do not, as shown, generally operate in. India 
Christianity spread during the first three centurig: 
of its existence without the active assistance of-th¢ 
powers of this world; but it must be admitted, that 
after the conversion of the Emperor Constantine, leg 
worthy, but not less potent.elements of evangelizatiog 
were introduced. It is asserted with some plausibility, 
that,- finding the Christian converts so numerous 
political considerations led him to cast in his lot witt 
the new sect, and obtain its powerful aid to overcome 
his opponents or enemies, and make himself undisputec. 
master of the Roman Empire. The devotion of 
Constantine had, however, long wavered. At one time, 
the Church felt sure of his conversion; at another, he 
dashed its hopes by some. act of pagan levity.* The .; 
conduct. of Constantine before his conversion has had 
numerous parallels in India since the commencement 
of British rule. A notable instance was the Rajah of . 
Kapurthulla, who died a few years since on his journey 
to England. He frequented the English Church; ate, 
contrary to the Indian custom, with Christians ; married 
a Christian wife; and gave the fullest hopes of sub. 
mitting himself to baptism, when, all of a sudden, he. 
was known to seek the spiritual assistance of Brahmins, 
“and frequent the society of his Hindu wives and con- 
cubines. He either did not possess sufficient moral 
_ courage, or foresee sufficient temporal advantage to 
himself in becoming a Christian and following the 
example of the great Roman Emperor. 
'. After the Conversion of Constantine, the Christian 
religion received the support of power in various ways. 
When all aspirants.to the purple within the Roman 





* In the year 321, A.D. Constantine issued two religious edicts, one 
enjoining the sclemn observance of the Christian Sunday, the other 
prescribing the regular consultation of the Pagan Aruspicies ! 
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Empire were either assassinated or removed, Constantine 
by circular letters exhorted all his subjects to imitate 
without delay the example of their sovereign, and em- 
brace the divine truths of Christianity.* Such letters, 
emanating from a despotic Roman Emperor, meant 
much more than similar exhortations of a civilized 
modern potentate. Wealth and honors were bestowed 
on converted countries; cities distinguished for zeal 
in the cause of Christianity and the destruction of 
their pagan temples were rewarded with municipal 
privileges and immunities; and the rabble who could 
not be persuaded by patrician example of the truths 
of the new religion, were convinced by robes of honor 
and substantial presents of money. In due. time, the 
process of conversion was stimulated by the terrors of 
a military force at the beck of absolute monarchs who, 
even in that early age, affected to exercise jurisdiction 
over the Church as well as the State. 

Long before the time of Constantine, missionaries 
had penetrated to France and England, but their re- 
ligion had gained no powerful hold on the people of 
these countries until the conversion of their monarchs. - 
This was effected by the following sequence of events. 
The adoption of Christianity by the Burgundians was a 
piece of whimsical utilitarianism, They were harassed 
by the incursions of the Huns, and thought the pro- 
tection of some divinity necessary for their temporal . 
safety. They had heard of the God of’the Romans, 
and, knowing that the valour of Roman arms was 
always successful, attributed it rather to the favor 
of the Roman Deity, than to the bravery of the Ro- 
mans and the excellence of their military discipline. 
They, therefore, resolved in publie deliberation to be- 
come Christians, and proceeded in a body to be baptized 
by a bishop of Gaul. Fortified by the Church sacra- 
ment, they marched against their enemies, and, gaining 
a brilliant victory over them, became convinced of 





* Gibbon, on the authority of Eusebius. 
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their judiciousness in the selection of a Deity.*.. Oloyis, 
King of the Franks, in 493 A. D. espoused Clotilda,’ 
niece of the King of the Burgundians, and is. said t:- 
have become a convert to Christianity on the battle’. 
field. When his Franks were flying before the Ale- 
manni, he, in an act of despair, as well, perhaps, as - 
some tender memory of his beautiful wife, invoked: . 
her God to vindicate the arms of his soldiers, and 
vowed conversion as the condition of the fulfilment of : 
his prayer. At that moment, the king of the Ale- 
manni fell, his soldiers fled, and left Clovis the honors 
of spiritual as well as temporal victory. i 

In the end of the sixth century, King Ethelbert of - 
Kent matried Bertha, daughter of the Christian King of 
Paris. Her zeal in the cause of her religion prepared her 
spouse for the subsequent discourses of St. Agustine, 
and led to his easy conversion. The example of the 
monarch‘ was followed by his subjects, and even by his 
brother -princes of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. After 
this period Christianity was, in a great measure, extended 
by the sword. Charlemagne led an army against the 
Saxons, and forcibly converted them. The Sclavoniangs 
were converted by King Otho after his conquest of 
Bohemia in the middle of the tenth century. About the 
same period, the Duke of Poland forced his subjects to 
accept Christianity. Prince Vladimir of Russia, wedded 
to a Roman bride, accepted her religion, and proclaimed 
that all who should refuse the rites of Christian baptism, 
would be ‘treated as the enemies of God and. their 
prince. King Stephen, by the arm of power, overcame 
the Hungarian scruples to the religion of Christ. In 
England Christian monarchs persecuted the Hebrews. 
Treland in the twelfth century was assigned by the Pope 
to Henry II..for conversion. The English monarch 
sent there a powerful, but scarcely pious or scrupulous 
missionary in the person of. Strongbow, whose zeal 
embraced as well the advancement of his temporal 





* Rev. G. Waddington’s History of the Church. 
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interests, as the cause of a religion whose teachings he 
disregarded. “The coast of the Baltic from Holstein 
“to the Gulf of Finland was invaded under the 
“standard of the Cross, and the reign of idolatry was 
“closed by the conversion of Lithuania in the four- 
“teenth century.”* It is but just to the memory of the 
Christian princes who extended their religion by the 
sword, to remind the reader that their conduct is justi- 
fied by the respectable example of the Hebrew princes 
and priests—of Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, and of 
David,—men after God’s own heart, and stimulated by 
_ the visions or the miracles of the Almighty. If. such 
eminent authorities had been followed in India, there 
is very little doubt that Christianity would have made 
more progress than it has done. But toleration, as 
stated before, has been the unalterable principle of the 
British Government. Intolerance of. Paganism and = 
Mahomedism in an Indian official, however satisfactory 
for his own private contemplation, would now, possibly, - 
be more calculated to secure his advancement in another 
and ahappier world than this. General Sir Herbert - 
Edwardes, some years ago, at a missionary conference, 
proposed to have the Bible read in all Government 
Schools, and thus forfeited his hopes of the post of 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The then Secre- 
tary of State for India expressed his “ unwillingness 
to put a fanatic to rule over fanatics.” The gallant 
officer never recovered the place he lost by the expres- 
sion, uttered, it was said by his enemies, to secure the 
support of Exeter Hall; and soon after retired a dis- 
appointed man from an otherwise distinguished Indian 
career. It is not likely that his spiritual zeal will, for 

the future, find many avowed adherents among Anglo- 
Indian pro-consuls. 

Christianity presents an aspect of repulsiveness to 
Hindus and Mahomedans, which it could not have done 
to the early Romans, unrestricted in the choice of their 
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viands. With the Hindus, for a reason to be after- 
wards explained, great respect is paid to the cow; and 
when an adherent of the sect, trained from his infancy 
to worship this animal, is taught, even as an unessential 
part of our present religious faith, that bloody sacri- 
fices were prescribed by the Mosaic law in the worship 
of our God; that Solomon sacrificed as a religious’ . 
thanksgiving 22,000 oxen on the completion of his 
temple; that Abraham, on receiving the visit of the 
three angels under human guise, entertained his guests 
with the meat of his tender calf; and that the immo- 
lation .of cows and bulls was a leading feature in the ~ 
divine worship of the Israelites, his mind revolts 
aghinst the nature of the Christian God who could have 
been appeased in such a revolting manner. . 
Mahomet found it necessary to prohibit the use of - 
wine in the climate for which he constructed his reli- 
gion, Its use in the East is highly productive of liver 
disease. Moreover, he found men’s blood course through 
their veins with sufficient force and. passion, and the 
stimulant of alcoholic drinks he deemed unnecessary 
and unbecoming. The Hindus of India, though not so 
strictly forbidden the use of wine, look on it with 
disapprobation, and this disapprobation is increased, 
in the minds of both Musulmans and Hindus, when 
they see Christian neophytes deprived of reason by the 
unwonted liquor which their recently acquired religious 
liberty has allowed them to too freely enjoy. The 
Rev. G..Trevor, in his work on the Natives and Missions 
of India, says, that “ the use of strong liquor in any 
degree is highly disreputable; and drunkenness is al- 
“ most confined to Europeans and those of the natives 
“whom their example and intercourse have infected 
“with this destructive vice.” Mahomet classes wine 
with gambling, both abominations of the work of Satan.* 
A good Hindu has not a higher opinion regarding 
either; and when both Hindus and Musulmans find 
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wine prescribed in the Eucharist, they ask what 
manner of religion can this be, which allows its follow- 
ers the use of such at unholy liquid on such solemn 
occasions. . 

It is believed by the natives of India, that their 
conversion to Christianity would lead to an inconve- 
nient independence of women, would destroy caste, be 
a bar to polygamy, and necessitate an alteration of 
costume. The latter objection does not possess much 
weight, as several missionarics now are content with 
baptism and profession of faith, without forcing the 
proselytes to adopt a costume as unsuited to the climate 
of the country, as obnoxious to their old friends and 

_ acquaintances. ; : 

European and American missionaries enforce the 
independence of women to go into-public places and . 
mingle in the society of men; and this,.I have been 
told on the best authority, hinders several natives from 
attending Church after baptism. This freedom of 
women, however, is a matter of modern enlightenment, 
a custom of temperate countries, rather than an article 
of Christian faith. The Abbé Dubois lends his testi- 

- mony to the fact, “ that the seclusion of women prevails. 
“among all the Oriental Christian nations,—Armenians,.. 
“Georgians, Abyssinians, Copts of Egypt, and Greeks ; 
“and it prevailed, with more or less severity, not more 
“than fifty or sixty years ago, among the Spaniards 
“and Portuguese.” It is, however, the present 
European custom of the non-immurement of, women 
that is witnessed in India, and that is associated in 
‘the minds of the natives with the Christian religion. 
It would, perhaps, be very difficult to assert that | 
women in the East can ever be completely freed 
with safety to their honor and that of their families 
from surveillance. Sexual morality seems to be a maiter 
of climate. The judicious Montesquieu ‘writes,—JZ 
y. a. de climats, ot le physique a une telle force, que la 
morale wy peut presque rien. Laissez un homme 
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aitaque sire; la résistance nulle, Dans ces pays: om: 
liew de préceptes, it faut des verrous. It would he: 
hard to prove from experience that this is an erroneo 
statement. I should be very glad to assert that the; 
morality of even European women in India is equal. . 
to that which prevails at home, but I fear it is not. 
T should also be glad to be able to state, that the mora- - 
lity of Christian native women is equal to that of: 
Mahomedans and Hindus, but I cannot believe that it is. -.. 
I have met numbers of native Christian women ; and, : 
though I have found some among them whowere virtuous, - 
T have generally found.them the reverse. -Surveéillance . 

- over their morals could never have been amiss. I have | 
visited a téwn on the banks of the Hooghly, one of the © 
earliest theatres of the introduction of Christianity in 
the north of India. It is where men of such note as’ 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward devoted their energies, 
their ‘talents, and their lives, to the evangelization of 
the heathen. The country is rich and fertile, favoured by 
nature and improved by art. There the youth of spring 
and the maturity of autumn bountifully shower their 
multiplied favors; there, in fact, every thing flourishes 
save man’s honor and woman’s virtue. These are in 

‘as sickly a state, as some of the plants and flowers of 
temperate regions when transplanted under the burning 
sun of India, They become insipid and odourless, and 
only retain a faint semblance to the parent species. 
In short, I have, in no purcly native town, found mora- 
lity at such a low ebb as in the Christian village of 
Serampore. ; 

. Apart’ from the objection Orientals have to uncover 
their wives’ faces in public, they do not believe the 
presence of women in temples favorable to the sincere 
adoration of God. A Mahomedan writer censures the 
Christian practice as he observed it in Roman. Catholic 

. places of worship; but the same remarks he would ap-— 
ply to the presence of women in the reformed Churches, 
also, at the time of devotion. The writer’s sentiments 
T allow to remain veiled.in the drapery of the learned 
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language he employed. Ubicungue congregantur simul 
virt et femine, ibi mens non est intenta et devota; - 
nam, mter celebrandam missam et sacrificia, femine 
et viri mutuis aspectibus, signis, ac nutibus accendunt 
pravorum appetitum et desideriorum suorum ignes; 
et quando hoc non fieret, saltem humana fragilitas 
delectatur mutuo et reciproco aspectu; et ita non potest 
essa mens quieta, attenta, et devota. Even in England, 
a. country far removed from the torrid region .of 
the earth, where depraved sensual appetites and the 
fires of mutual desires arc not so intense, it would be 
“hard for a candid writer to assert, that the presence of 
“women in places of worship always produces in the 
‘minds .of the mass of worldly men devotion ‘suitable to 
the place and occasion. Some Ritualist clergymen in 
' England, and, I believe, Roman Catholic priests else- 
where, have admitted the possibility of what I have 
siplea, by causing men to sit at different sides of the 
Church 4rom women during the time of divir_vorship. . 
On the stibject of what is called caste, there is much Ly 
confusion among writers on Indian subjects. The cor- 
résponding Hindustani word, 2dé, means a race- or 
.tribe. The division of Hindus is into four classes, 
Bralimins, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras; but. there 
ave innumerable minor subdivisions, and indeed there 
seems to have arisen pretty nearly a similar gradation of 
Mahomedan society in India. Among the ‘Hindus, 
different classes or tribes will not eat and drink, will not 
freely associate, and will not intermarry with, one 
another. But, besides these distinctions, there*are cer- 
tain meats and drinks, certain articles of dress, and 
certain acts which are forbidden as well to Musulmans 
as Hindus. Itis the observance of such a-system of 
abstinence, which is very often loosely denominated caste- - 
., prejudice. A. Hindu worships the cow, and will not 
'; eat her flesh, A Musulman does not.worship the swine, = 
but will not eat its flesh. As above stated, Hindus of 
‘the first three great classes are not allowed to drink 
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before the sun and the use of the bath before prayer-ate 
religious observances amongst most sects in the+ Hast. 
Men of most classes shave the top of the head; -and, 
with the exception of some classes of Hindus: of Lower 
Bengal, all wear turbans. Jains and Brahmins abstain 
from meat, and will not even eat eggs, as containing the 
germ of life, which in all cases they are religiously bound 
to respect. Some classes will only eat fish and never flesh. . 
Tobacco is smoked or chewed by all classes, men and 
women, except Sikhs and Kukas. . Most’ classes abstain 
from contact with corpses of persons not of their own tribe. 
‘Tt is a religious duty of Hindu parents, and off@ which 
has been adopted by Musulmans, to marry their sons in 
‘every cas¢, and their daughters when they first menstruate. 
Such usages and observances, in most, if not all “cases, 
supported by religious sanction, are innumerable. So 
far as the members of certain tribes do not eat or drink, 
associate or intermarry with those of other tribes, 
there seems very little difference—substituting the word 

‘glasses for tribes—between the Asiatic and European 
practice. This is too obvious a fact to require any. 
proofsor arguments to support it. Mr. Elliott, whose 
work I have above referred to, shows that class preju- 
dices protect the morality of the poor in India from 
the lust.of the rich, and protect. the upper classes 
themselves by making them more moral, than, judging 
from otr experience of similar classes in other parts 
of ‘the. globe, they would be. If*the other observ- 
. ances I have enumerated be carefully considered, it 
will be'found, that they-‘all contain some foundation 
in reason and common sense, The worship of. the, 
cow can easily be understood,.if any one considers 
the climate and the physical character of | India. 
Droughts are very frequent, cattle are very subject to 
‘murrain in consequence, and every year die in large 
numbers. If to their death from this cause were 
-added their destruction to supply food to a hungry. 
~ ay ap bee Mat Fe | 
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oxen are the principal beasts of burden in India, and 
the animals employed throughout the country to work 
wells for irrigation, it will be understood how dangerous 
it would be to lose their services. Added to this, the 
wholesome milk given by the kind cow is regarded in 
the midst of arid plains, and in the dearth of water, 
as something divine,—what manna was to the Israe- 
lites in the desert. In short, the advantages conferred 
on numbers by the milk of cows and their labour very 
much exceed the value of their flesh as an edible. The 
Musulmans abstain from the flesh of swine for a quite 
different reason. Tho swine in the East is the village 
scavenger. It is lank, meagre, and squalid in appear- 
ance. A religious ban is not necessary to provlaim its 
flesh impure and ranking with that of the Pariah dog, 
the raven, and the vulture. Its flesh, when eaten, is 
generally unwholesome, and it has been also said to 
check the natural perspiration of the body. Reference 
has been made above to the advantages of prohibition. 
of wine, and nothing further need be said on the sub- 
ject. Early rising is indispensable for health in India. 
It is in the morning exercise is best taken in that 
country. Then it is the luscious fruit of the tropics is 
most wholesome for the body; then it is that a- soft, 
tranquil, and dreamy stillness and freshness fill all 
nature, and induce holy prayer and contemplation. 
In the East, the evening has no charms compared. with 
the morning. The morning is the hour of joy and 
gladness, of the awakening of nature, and of the 
appearance of the many charms of the goddess of the 
dawn.* Noone will deny the efficacy of the ablu- 
tions prescribed by the Hindu and. Musulman religions. 
In the East languor would often overcome the desire 
for cleanliness, as it would that for early rising; and 
mere social rules would not be found sufficiently power- 
ful to maintain, among a listless and ignorant popula- 
tion, practices so calculated to maintain a healthy state 
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of the human frame. Washing, at least the hands and 
feet, before prayer, seems to the Hindu and Musulmas: 
as natural as it does to an English peasant to wear @ ; 
clean shirt and collar at Church on Sundays. A coun-.° 
try clergyman of ours would prescribe such an observ: - 
ance as a Christian duty. In the case of the Christians: 
of: Europe, however, cleanliness is maintained by custom: ~ 
and fashion ; and among those people who are heedless 
of such obligations, a temperate climate has not an 
equal tendency to produce impurities of the skin or to 
breed the human parasites so freely called into life by a 
torrid sun. Shaving of the head is entirely a matter of 
health. In Europe much hair is found inconvenient in 
the hot tveather. It is heating and produces a heavi- 
ness and bluntness of the intellect. These evils become. 
intensified in India. Hindus and Musulmans attach 
great importance to the shape of their head-dresses,, 
Difference of opinion between Europeans and Asiaties 
on the subject has created at least one Indian mutiny 
and massacre.* Both sects conne¢t the shape of the 
head-dress, like other usages which seem to us equally 
unimportant, with their honor in this life and their 
happiness in the next. The turban is the ordinary 
oriental covering for the head. Skullcaps are some-~ 
times worn, but the hat of Europeans is altogether 
forbidden. This, like other customs, is now 4 matter 
of religion, and is altogether a very sensible regulation. 
European hats attract the sun and gall the head, are 
furnished with no fringes, and are infinitely less adopted 
for a tropical climate than. the soft folds of a silk or 
muslin turban which fully protects the head and fore- 
head, and is a light and graceful head-dress. 


Tt is true, the use of a hat is not forbidden in the 
Kuran, but it is said to be by the Hadis or traditional 
sayings of Mahomet, which now hava the force of law. 
By them it is forbidden to adopt the dress of other 


religionists; and, though the turban is generally in 
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use among the Hindus, the Musulmans, while they 
find it inconvenient to change such an article of dress, 
satisfy their consciences by adopting a different style of 
folding and fastening it. The abstinence from eges 
as well as all other animal food is, perhaps, an excess 
which it is not necessary to justify, though we have an 
influential sect of vegetarians in our own country. The‘ 
prohibition of tobacco by the founder of a new sect, 
which arose long after its introduction into Asia, and 
its evil effects had been understood, is very natural and 
sensible. The avoidance of dead bodies is only natural 
in a climate where cholera prevails, and where putre- 
faction speedily succeeds dissolution. Famines, wars, 
pestilences, have periodically thinned the populations of 
the Hast, and it has been found necessary to enforce by 
religious sanction the propagation of the species, and 
check waste of the materials of increase. There are 
many proofs that-our present European civilization is 
an overstrained and unnatural one. To fulfil the con- 
ditions of nature men must marry younger than they 
generally do in Europe: but youthful marriages un- 
questionably often affect men’s worldly prospects and 
hinder high intellectual culture. - Indeed, it may be 
admitted that the system of early marriages is one of 
the principal causes of the absence of ripe mental de- 
velopment among the natives of the East. Yet consi- 
der what the lives of what are called cultivated 
men are in Europe. Their bodily growth and develop- 
ment are often checked by severe mental labors in their 
youth; they often become unfitted for the struggle of 
the world and filled with painful and ungainly pedantry. 
In many cases, their nervous system is so overtasked, 
that, in their old age, they become lunatics or contract 
such moroseness of character, that their lives are a 
burden to their friends, their wives, if they have any, 
and themselves. Though society is indebted to men of 
profound culture for civilization, yet.it is often at the 
expense of the happiness and pbhvsical welfare of the 
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There is*no doubt that the darling object of the 
Christian missionaries is to destroy such—what shall:I 
call them ?—social and sanitary regulations among 
Hindus and Musulmans. Some missionaries, in their 
reception of high caste converts into the Christian 
fold, make it indispensable ,for them to sit down to 
table and partake of a meal with low caste persons. 
What good can be gained by imposing this painful .and 
humiliating necessity on men who have, from theirin- 
fancy, been trained to keep aloof from those of lower 
social position? What would be thought—and the 
analogy is not a remote one—if an English nobleman 
were asked to dine with his butler or even his tailor ? 
Do Christian clergymen themselves possess minds su- 
perior to class prejudice ? I certainly have never known 
one who did. On the contrary, Ihave generally found 
them .make more searching enquiries than laymen 
regarding the family status of acquaintances before 
these were.admitted to a position of intimacy or friend- 
ship with them. 

The only reason for destroying the social and sani- 
tary regulations referred to apparently is, that they are 
enforced by religious sanction. But surely these form 
most unessential parts of religion, though a most valu- 
able system of policy; and why destroy them until 
something better can be substituted? Now Christian- 
ity contains no such powerful restraints; and directly ., 

_ the people at large are freed from those they possess’: 
and revere, men best informed on the subject appre- 
hend, that confusion, immorality, and social decay 
must ensue. With ‘ae good and intelligent portion of 
those. regulations,. there are, I admit, mixed up certain 
evil prejudices which I should. wish to see eradicated. . 
I should hail the dissolution of the system by which 
men cannot attain a higher social position than that 

- to which they were born; I should like to see Hindus 

and Mahomedans (for in India the feeling prevails 
amongst the latter too) taught that-an European does 
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passing over it ; and I would have them learn, however 

strong and venerable their belief may be to the con-. 

trary, that religion is not intended to prolong hate in 

the world or contempt for human beings. é 

A most powerful element of opposition to Christian- 
ity is a portion of our system of education in India. 

Among Indian officials there have arisen two great 

factions, one contending that only occidental science 
‘ ought to be communicated to the native mind; the 

other, that the literature of the cultivated languages of 

Asia should form the -only staple of learning. Both 
-sets of opinion have prevailed. ‘Those who are in favor 

of oriental learning contend, that Western science is 

unacceptable to the Musulman population, and-that it 
*is the duty of the Government to provide instruction 
congenial to the prejudices of its subjects. I will cite the 
history of one institution conducted on these ‘principles, 
and from it the tendency of the system can easily be 
ascertained. In 1781 Warren Hastings, as well through 
a love of the new Oriental literature which he had 
himself cultivated with some success, as through o 
regard for the interests of the Musulman population, 
founded the Musulman Madrissah or College in Calcutta. 
The College was divided into two departments, one .of 
which was devoted exclusively to Arabic. The results 
of the system are thus described by a contemporary 
writer.* | “The students hate the sight of an English- 
“man. During more than ninety years, the Chapters 
“on Holy War against the Infidel have been the 
“favorite studies of the place; and up to 1868 or 1869, 
“examination questions were regularly given in this 
“ Doctrine of Rebellion. . 

* * * * 

“The very nothingness of the students’ acquirements 
“ makes them more conceited. They know, as an abso- 
“lute truth, that the Arabic Grammar, law, rhetoric,’ - 
“and logic, comprise all that is worth knowing upon 
“earth. They have learned that the most extensive 


no t Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
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* kingdoms in the world are, first Arabia, then England, 
s France, and Russia; and that the largest town next to 
“ Mecca, Medina, and Cairo, is London, An reste, thé 
* English are Infidels, and will find themselves in @ very 
“hot place in the next world. To this vast accumula- 
“tion of wisdom what more could be added ? When a 
* late Principal tried to introduce ‘profane science, even 
“through the medium of their‘ own Urdu, were they’. 
“ not amply justified: in pelting him ‘with brickbats and. . 
“yotten mangoes?” The same encouragement is giver 
to pernicious. literature in several parts of India, and 
has caused to spring up a race of fanatical propagandists 
bitterly hovtile to our creed as well as to our race. But: 
for the support lent by the Government to such educa- 
tional establishments, men whose mental development’ 
has been thus distorted, would live and die harmless and 
tolerant subjects in their native villages. 

I can have no wish to advocate the theories of the 
' philosopher of Clarens, and doubt whether learning 
is salutary to mankind; but I will venture to assert, 
that a man who has no education whatever, but pos- 
sesses a wholesome dread of transgressing positive laws, is 
a better man politically, socially, and morally, than one 
who, neglecting other learning and possessing Eastern 
prejudice, can recite the Kuran from memory and is 
familiar with its various commentaries. The Kuran 
does not inculcate the charities of religion, nor are its 
injunctions in any way calculated to advance human 
enlightenment. Islam has had its day. It reclaimed 
the idolatrous wanderérs of the Arabian desert, and’ 
turned their attention’ to the worship of one God. In 
its eastward progress through Asia, it for many years 
retdined a faint glimmer of the enlightenment of the 
nobler Gospel on which it had been’ based,’ but now 
all around it is darkness and ignorance. It has become 
an incubus on the earth; that scares away all benevolent 
and intelligent genii; and the sooner the monster retires 
into its infernal den, the better will it be for the 

welfare of nations. . 
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To reyive the influence and teachings-of the olé 
Musulman priests of the country would possibly be 
very noble and praiseworthy deed in a Musulman.po- 
tentate, and in Christian rulers it shows a tender desire 
to yield to and flatter the prejudices of their subjects ; 
but I think it will scarcely be denied, that the direct 
maintenance of bigotry and error ought not to be one 
of our serious objects in the administration of India. 
Let me take one or two illustrations from history, by 
which, perhaps, we ought to be guided. Suppose King 
Alfred of England at a time when, according to the 
historian, the seeds of learnig” had been totally des- 
troyed, and the people had relapsed into their original, 
barbarism, had, in order to please a certain-section of 
his subjects, revived the ancient Druids and the ancient 
Druidical worship, instead of inviting teachers and 
scholars from across the British Channel, and himself 
translating valuable Latin works into Anglo-saxon, 
what woulda Christian people now think of the pro- 
ceeding ? Charlemagne after his victories over the 
Saxons established enlightened schools in Germany ; 
but what should we now think, if he had taken a con- 
trary course, and entrusted the education of the young 
strong-headed Teutons to the native priests of Thor and 
Wodin? Posterity would certainly have reason to regret 
such an act, considering what an important réle Ger- 
many has played in modern civilization. The fanatics 
who believed that they would quaff nectar in paradise 
out of the skulls of their victims, might again have 
overrun the great seats of civilization with all the fury 
of the myrmidons of Attila. The high destinies of 
Europe might have been changed, and. ignorance be 
now brooding over some of the most enlightened 
countries in the world. 


Ne 


THE STORY OF ALCESTIS. 


I. 


H woman’s love! Her own young life 
Alcestis to Admetus gave, 

When parents old refused ta die, 
And by their death their son to save! 


. iL. 


Alcestis, mindful of her husband’s worth, 
Gave up her life without a sigh, 

- While groan’d the king, and wept their babes, 

And not a servant’s eye was dry. 


III. 


«“ Oh husband! loved, revered, hear! 
_ “A-willing death I die for thee ; 
“ But take not to thy bridal bed ~ 
« Another wife in place of me. 


IV. 
“TJ leave my children to thy care; 
« For them no second mother bring ; 
« With them none ere can me replace ; 
“ A stepdame has a viper’s sting. 


Vv. 


_ “No other boon I ask of thee; 
« Be happy all the days you live; 
Let them be happy too, my love, 
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VEC 


“ Farewell! one look, one sigh, farewell 1” 
Admetus’ wife is now no more ; 

Bat who knocks at the palace gate? 
The son of Jove is at the door.. 


VIt. 


Great Hercules admittance craves : 
A guest must ne’er be sent away ; 

Well housed, he learnt the cause of woe 
And hasten’d where the warm corse lay. 


Vill. 


“List, Pluto, list! that corse is mine eae 
“ Give back the life you've ta’en away ; 
«“T seize thee else :” great Pluto starts; 
He gives Alcestis back to day! 


IX. 


A shrouded woman's to Admetus brought— 
“Tve won this prize, Oh king, for thee ; 
“ Receive her to thy house and heart, 
“ And let her like Alcestis be.” 


X.. 


Oh joyous was Admetus’ heart 
That precious present to retain ; 

Beyond the hopes of mortal man 
He saw his own revived again. 


THE DAK BUNGALOW. 
. A TRUE STORY. 
(Concluded from page 453 No. XXIII.) 


I DEPARTED well satisfied, having got: the’ best. of 
everything for nothing, and this suited my naturally 

economical temperament. -We are poor creatures at the = 
best—in the midst of our happiness, sorrow and cankerin 
care, with grim strides, ‘suddenly but silently stal 
amongst us. So it was with me. j 

I found on counting my hard-earned gains: from a 
paternal Government, that during the harassed part of 
my existence I had given a 100 instead of a 10 Rupee Note 
to the betel-chewers. -Here was indeed agony. Agony 
seemed to surround me. As the Vet said of the horse, ° 
he is wrong in his Hinnards and his Houtards. -I 
looked up, the grinning brutes stood in front of me, they 
thought their smiles were enticing, éspecially Delilah the 
spokeswoman, and very like she looked -to that same 
article. ‘Please, master, give the very littles, and we give 
much the blacks and the blues to Missus. Master come, 
look and see-for hisself. No humbug, no bobbery, Madras 
Ayahs always the true Christian woman, never tell lie. 
Samson know too I tell the very true words. Master no 
give perhaps we pick the pockets,’—and they advanced 

" towards me, especially Samson. 

I was always brave, but there’s a limit to all things. 
I reverted to Diplomacy, as is the manner of my country. 
“ Well, give me that dirty ugly Note, and I give beautiful 
small plenty clean plenty valuable.” ‘‘He very small, 
but he very good, big money-get for little diamond,”’— 
wherennon | handed into their willing hands a beautifully 
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Rupee’ Note. They left with smiles and‘a bran new 
double extra charge of betel-leaf with chunam piled up 
upon it, sufficient to build a house. : 

What with a good breakfast and an excellent diplomacy, - 
I felt extremely pleased and exuberant. 

Notwithstanding the betel-chewers, I launched into a 
dream of fair women as is my wont in happy hours. 

A triumphant burst of laughter frem the full-mooned 

‘ankles’ room disturbed me slightly—* You born donkey” 
was the only part of -an animated conversation that I 
overheard as no particle of that could apply tome. I 
little heeded it, as ina Dak Bungalow one sees every- 
thing and hears almost everything. 

A sound of rushing feet and chewing chops, and the 
‘three she devils advanced towards me,—the awful lawful 
armed with the fierce ‘umbrella and the other two seeming 
content with their strong arms and strangling cloths. y 
rushed to a corner prepared, women or no, to hit out right 

and left. 

Had I been a Cornish wrestler, it would have been of 
no avail, while the two dodged my blows and dug me with 
the umbrella in return. Samson from a distance lassoed 
me and dragged me out of the corner saying, “now master 
give every farthing of his money.” ©The moon-ankled 
did her direst. Notwithstanding the arrears, matters began 
to look serious when half an inch of cold steel occasion- 
ally ploughed into me. 

Diplomacy must be reverted to—* Harry, Oh Harry,” I 
shouted ; a side-door flew open, and Harry and his bull-dog 
appeared. ‘The three harpies vanished. In decamping, they 
happened to pass Mrs. Harry, whose screams very soon 
brought dear Harry to her sympathising side. 

I stood again alone right in the middle of the Bunga- 
low. Is life worth living for, I thought. What is life ? 
A phantasm of beefy ankles and Madras Ayahs. 

. Twice is enough of that huge game I reckon. I turned. 
All shall soon be as a tale that is told. Where’s my re- 
volver ? Before the revolution of another round of thé 
Teciproeatinaly ehacta rannd ach etd.) hog 2k 
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ant and repenting—I’ll ride right resplendently and:year 
- my revered head refulgently among round and revolviegs 
planets, but Cruikshank in the body will be laid out 
staring and straight. Again was I called to the realities 
of life. The small Captain with the V.C., shining’ like 
the lantern at the tomb of Sir John Moore, (my mind 
was full of horror ) stood before me. “Sir,” he said, “Sam- 
son and Delilah, especially Delilah, have informed me 
that you tried to set them on my wife, but that they 
indignantly rejected your advances. If this is true, one 
or both of us must die.” He took out a couple of pistols, 
One of these was loaded to the muzzle, the other empty. 
He handed me the butts to choose from. Oh that he 
had pointtd the muzzles at me! Diplomacy must be 
reverted to. A thumb mark was on one, fellows always 
load pistols with a thumb sticking up. I choose, and 
choose the wrong one. The brave man seemed almost 
sorry. He looked pityingly at me, nevertheless ‘he 
cocked thé pistol. “You may pray for 5 minutes,” he 
said, [longed to awake from my dream—this horrid mare 
of night—it must beadream. [ll make ita dream—I'T 
go on my way rejoicing. Many a time have pistols 
been pointed at me in my dreams.“ Awake,” I said, ant 
pinched myself hard awake. “Pray,” sternly said the 
earnest manly voice. “ Rejoice” —I said, “ rejoice.” 


Silk stockings thy name shall be 

A household word—a memory— 

Soft as the wailings of the distant sea 
Pearly and priceless life to me, 

Show me thy brightness ere I die. 


The sheen of thy silk, no J mean the sheen in thy’ 


silk, it’s all the same. Is it though ? the 1st is beauty 
in the abstract, the 2nd might be material, most material. 
The Ist, as I said before, is beauty in the abstract—the 
second (or sometimes the greater part of it) might be 
beauty by contrast. But to return. : 


G 
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The sheen in thy silk shinning light 
Is happily borne by mortal wight ; 
If furious thy shinning, as a kite 
Man is borne far up the height. 


The little man looked astonished. This gave me time to 
concentrate. ‘In a dilemma always concentrate” (Von 
Moltke ). 

Oh blessed article of apparel, am I to owe first my 
sanity and next my life to thee ? a mens sana in a corpore 
sano. Yes, [ll extract myself from this dilemma at any 
risk, but that of telling a deliberate lie. 

Supposing I said (alluding of course to the Bank Note 
business and not the awful lawful.) © : 

Supposing the Ayahs had made proposals to me, and it 
was I who indignantly rejected them. 

-Much more likely, he said, and shan’t they get it ; and his 
manly. voice was wafted on the breeze through the only 
two leaves of the only tree in the Bungalow compound. 

0 


_ Ramaswamy Vedrachellumah 'Moodelliar 











Rundaswamy: Doomagoodiumah Chetty 


No wonder he had a manly chest I thought with all 
that practice. Immediately two stout, well-fed, happy- 
looking Madras boys made their appearance in the distance. 
“Your wives have been lying and illtreating your 
mistress without my orders.” 

“Do your duty—the usual fee—one month’s wages. 
Betel-leaf and chunam stopped if you don’t, they are in 
the next room.” They were the boys. Again wailings, 
shriekings, and smitings. Each man beat his own wife, it 
was a standing rule the little man told me, and by this 
means a proper chastisement was secured. ; 

“Whack. You are the bad womans, beat poor missus 
without master’s orders. Now you get beat yourself 
know perhaps you plenty like. Whack. Whack. Perhaps 
one day you eat all the leif of beetle and laugh and not 
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give one d—»—(sic) to the very good husbands.” (Any 
No. of Whacks). : ts 

These whackings were abundantly intermixed with .. 
wailings, and, I am sorry to say, the occasional cheer of ' 
the awful lawful. 

My respect for the little man at my side was great. 
What a multum in parvo ? 

“ Aren’t you afraid ?” I said. He pointed to the V. C. 
“not now,” he said, “not now. At first there wasa slight « 
difficulty, they often tried to poison me. But the beer 
looked a little muddy or the water had a slight taint. 
When the beef or mutton, &¢., was poisoned, there 
was always some slight peculiarity. One day they 
inadvertently stole what was meant for me—that soon 
stopped the poisoning. They tried personal violence, 
but those holes yon may have remarked in Samson’s 
cheeks through which the betel treaclingly trickles when 
she is excited, that was the result of her personal violence, 
and caused by a bullet out of the very same pistol which 
I was going to shoot you with till I luckily heard the | 
truth.” The tittle man left me. Could any brain stand 
all this and not whirl? I pinched myself well. Nobod 
was looking. I surveyed the part pinched, it was blac! 
and blue and hurt like anything. I couldn’t be dreaming. 
Again I sat in the chair of astonishment and looked 
through the chick of surprise. 

Again a Dak Gari dashed up. 

The usual thing I suppose. The Iron step. Spheres 
and globes, the common round, the daily task ascending 
and descending (my mind was always running on the 
first advent). : 

‘Again a Buckle if anything brighter than the last. 
- Silk Stockings still more perfect and perforated. Con- 
centration again, another buckle and its sweet belongings’ 
—a little stoop forwards and a light jump backwards—a 
face—the smiling, lovely, happy face of Rose Vernon. Oh 
the revulsion of feelmg—my gratitude for a pretty face 
rose higher than ever. I could have hugged her. She 
- lifted the chick of surprise. She looked at me. “My old 
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playmate, James Cruikshank” (she didn’t plural me, not 
then at all events) “Jim that was.” “The Rose that is,” 
I said. I am not certain I didn’t hug her. It may be alibel. 
Tam not certain she didn’t ‘hug me. This was indeed 
concentration. How women can hug when they like! 
Try it, gentle reader. Hug your fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, hug your children. Let the bonds 
of affection doubly hug. Splice—clove—Hitch and 
fishermen—bend your loving husbands (vide H. M.’s most 
Gracious Majesty’s most gracious regulations. ) 

A wise, fraternal, and more than paternal Government 
have lately taught all Officers to do this at the late 
courses. Beware of Civilians, they are ignorant even of the 
first principles. Fancy marrying a fellow without princi- 

es. 

Pn return to my blooming—blushing Rose. Itold her 
of all the scenes Phad lately gone through. Women had 
frightened. me—a woman alone could console me, and 
drive away these hideous dreams. 

She consented to console me; and but for me how 
many a dream would have disturbed her rest. 

She was no nurse, but sister to Mrs. Harry. 

She went in to dress, she came out to drive me wild with 
her beauty. All airy floating muslin (another lunatic weak- 
"ness of mine). What pretty boots, what lovely buckles ! 
’ Alas, the remainder was hidden. Muslin is all very fine 

in its away, but as in the present instance occasional.y 
provoking. 
“ Beautiful boots, beautiful buckles,” I said ; “but I like, 
T adore silk,” and the artless face looked at me. “Silk what,” 
she said. “‘ Silk Silk,” I stammered. 
“Oh I know what you mean,” and she instantly dashed 
out of the room—Back she came arrayed in gorgeous silk * 
from back to buckle. | ; 
; I hate silk dresses on women especially when the 
"Weather, is warm. Its sheen dazzles me.” Its rasping 
ruffies me, its expense terrifies me, this feeling was 
present with me then, more present and less pleasant 
now I have marrying daughters. 
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_ “hate silk dresses, [love muslin,” Isaid. “I meant Silk 

Silk” (the artless face had now tears in its innocent eyes.) 
I must say something.—‘ Silk silk streaming—Silk Ribbon 
round your neck,” I said. Again she bounded out and .- 
returned in muslin with a streamer that occasionally trip- 
ped us both up. Silk and Muslin were beautifully com- -’ 
bined, but I was distracted. I yearned for old Father: . 
Time—the eventual consoler of all grief. ee 

“ Sufficient for the day,” I muttered. The artless girl... 
thought I alluded to the number of times she had changed 2 
her dress. She gently murmured “TI will always wear what 
you like when I'm Cruikshank.” ‘“ You shall never be: - 
Cruikshank, it couldn’t be, it’s against nature.” She 
started and saddened. ‘ You don’t understand me,” I said. . 
“JT don’t like to brand you with the name bad enough for ° 
me. I can straighten myself with scorn when I hear 
the word, but what would be the good of your straighten- ° 
ing yourself ?” ts 

‘Oh indeed, sir, you shall see I can straighten and 
scorn too. Good bye, sir.” ‘ Rose, darling”, I said, “listen. « 
Supposing you did condescend to straighten and scorn, © 
you would only be in the same position as myself if I. 
Wore an enormous military cloak delicately put. Don’t you 
understand ?” 

“Mo, sir, I don’t. You talk in riddles, you say rude 
things and you call it a military cloak. A fig for it, I say,” 
and she snapped the prettiest of white fingers in my face, 
“next time try a civil one, Mr. Straightforward Cruik- 
shank.” I jumped high in the air. I frantically bent, 
unbent, twisted and surveyed my right leg. ae 

All was explained not so delicately but effectually. 
Fancy, if I had been Cruikshanks I couldn’t, have taken 
the bearing of two legs at the same time. ; 

Rose ran blushing and laughing out of the room. 
She soon returned and gently whispered, “I'll change my 
name’ or whatever you like and never call you straight- 
forward again except when you wish it.” “Qh joy un- 
speakable, &c.” 

Again I looked through the chick The Deputy 
Commissioner's house attracted my attention. 
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“Will you change your name as soon as possible ?”— 
“yes, darting,” she said. 

“ Well,” I said, “ Ihave been left a large fortune if I will 
take the name of Evelyn.” The artless eyes began. to 
brighten up: “Promise then,” I said. She promised. 
“Vow,.’ I said in solemn tones, and on the strength of the 
fortune vowed. 

Dear artless thing, no doubt she thought the journey 
would take three days more and some one could catch a cold 
on the road and make it longer, then when at the 
station, all the millinery, &c., would take at least a month, 
These doubts were soon dispelled. I pointed to the Deputy 
Commissioner's. “Come over there and get married.” 

He has the power, His will is only that, as I said 
before, of a more than fraternal, maternal and paternal 
Government—it ‘is that of a blessed and marital Govern- 
ment. 

“Come,” I said. “Your solemn vowspoken in this 
solemn cloistered building. How many vows have been 
made here (to kick the Khansamah !) how many broken ! 
hence perhaps its desolation. Behold it in the solitary 
tree with two leaves to it. See that end of the cloister 
even now desolate of its plaster (scraped away by the 
Madras boys and Ayahs for their betel-leaf ). . The frog 
never croaks here, the fire-fly néver floats here, The 
chimney never smokes here. The well is always dry 
here, The spider, the snake, the centipede and scorpion 
have their habitation here. So sacred is a vow, so 
solemn the breaking thereof. Behold this bungalow. 
Behold the Deputy Commissioner’s ( Office in house); — 
all vows are registered there and cannot be ‘broken. 
The apple and the almond blossom there. The orange, 
the citron, and rose hang their beautiful blushing heads 
there. All speaks of peace, save when the musical sound 
of the labourer going forth to his (Government-convicts in 
chains) shows us what harmony there is in work.” 

This beautiful oration settled the question, 

“J am coming, my love, my sweet,” she said and pro- 
ceeded to call Mr. and Mrs. Harry. 
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“. We went to the D. C.’s and returned Captain and Mrs. 
Evelyn, thereby saving an extra Gari. 

We were all starting. Her foot was on the step, 
her buckle was on the boot. Husbands should have 
no secrets from their wives or wives from their husbands. 

“ Have you got your boots, love?” I cooed. ‘“ Of course, 
can’t you see,” and a sweet foot appeared, and buckles. 
Darling the buckles appeared (and some miserable stuff 
they call Bombayine I think) “and silk stockings” I 
added hesitatingly. Mrs, Evelyn disappeared, she rushed 
to the Gari of the Harrys. 

“ Blanch, can the Deputy Commissioner really marry?” 

“Yes, of course, aren’t you married?” 

“Then he can divorce,” and my wife went straight for 
his office, followed by the Harrys who reasoned with 
her. I followed. Harry was laying down the law. A 
kind and marital Government have allowed a Deputy 
Commissioner to marry, and he will be hung if he divorces 

ou. “Then let him promise never again to mention 
those words to me.” I lifted up my eyes and mouth, 
standing on tiptoe as high as I could. I squeezed her 
hand and looking up into the middle of a dense cloud, I 
murmured “ever for ever.” The artless thing thought I 
had said, “never Oh never.” She looked wickedly coquet- 
tish and jumped actively into the Gari. I was satisfied. 

We journeyed only a short distance. The hot weather 
ended, the monsoon broke and set in, a sudden and most 
mysterious frost came on; for days we were frost-bound, 
simply because Captain and Mrs. Harry wouldn’t travel, 
which, of course, was a cruel thing for us. , 

So [ said, “Oh bitter biting frost” Mrs. Evelyn said 
“Oh ‘happy chappy days.” 


K. 


A LAMENT. ~ 


-L OVE is nectar, nay,—’tis poison sweet, 
‘A delicious, yet destructive heat ;~ 
“ Oh that I ne’er felt, ne’er tasted this 


Exquisite pain, melancholy bliss! 


Like the autumn moon in cloudless skies, 
In my heart did love resplendant rise ;- 
But alas! my love, like th’ autumn moon, 
In dark clouds of care was hidden soon. 
ca 

' For the youth I loved, my dearest—best— 
In whose arms, caressing or carest, 
I found heav’n itself,—from me has fled, 
False to plighted truth, to vows he made. 


Quenched' is the light that shone so kind, 
All seems dark in eclipse of the mind ; 
Care has paled these cheeks that shamed the rose, 


While my soul—an Altna—burns and glows, 


Like an empty cage, my heart is drear, 
Hushed the song which once that heart did cheer. 
Come, O come, my love—my birdie come, 


Back to this bosom, thy once loved home! 


K. D. Pauz: 
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THE FAVORITES OF THE HINDU POETS. . 





(Continued from page 462, No. XXL) * 
V.-SUKA. 


UNDER this generic name in Sanskrit all the dif- 

ferent species of Parrots or Parrakeets are known. . 
In Bengal, the Alexandrine Parrot is called Chandana, | 
its Hindi is Rai tofa or Royal Parrakeet. According to | 
modern ornithologists, it is named after the great Mace- 
donian’ cqnqueror, because it was doubtless taken to 
Europe by him from the Punjab. The next species 
is the Zya or Rose-ringed Parrakeet, the Maharatta 
name is Kira, another Sanskrit word for Parrot. This 
bird is very destructive to most kind of grain as well 
as to: fruit-gardens. The Cuttuck cultivators are in 
constant dread of it. The third species is called the . 
Rose-headed Parrakeet, commonly known as Furiadi 
or the complainer. The adult male has the “whole head 
and face pale roseate, tinged with plum bloom posteri- 
orly and: inferiorly; a black spot from the base of the 
- lower mandible uniting into a narrow complete collar, 
and meeting its opposite one at the chin, which is thus 
broadly black: the female has the head plum-blue, 
and wants the black.” ‘The fourth is the slaty-headed 
Parrakeet, the Madana of Bengal, or Ghagi of Calcutta 
bird-dealers. The only other species known in Bengal 
is the Kajla or red-breasted Parrakeet. “ Its head and 
cheeks are lavender purple; a narrow band of black on 
the forehead, extending to the eyes; a broad black band 
on the chin and sides of the neck; nape and back of 
neck bright verdigris or emarald-green ; the rest of 
the upper plumage grass-green; a large red patch on 
the wing bluish gteen.” 

The Parrots “ nidificate in holes of trees; their voice 
is generally harsh. They have great intelligence; and, 

a 
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from the conformation of their larynx and tongue, 
are cnabled to imitate the human voice better than 
most other birds.” In Act IV. of Mricchakati, or the 
Toyeart, the following apt illustration occurs in the 
description of a domesticated Parrot:— +. - a 


“afte wa Uae agri faved vafe dace” 


“The pampered Parrot talks like a Brahman Pan- 
dit. stuffed with curds and rice chanting a hymn from 
_ the Vedas,”—To fatten a Parrot with curds and rice is 
still a custom in vogue, though the bird is very fond of 
fruits, particularly of ripe bimbas. The soft, full, red- 
. rosé lips of fair women are often compared by our poets 
to this fruit. The following extract is to the point :— 


freftie s 4 ara faafed feafrermadtarstrat: | 
gate wa asvied oenfa faaae gama: | 


“On what mountain, and how long did this young 
parrot practise penance, and pray what is the name of 
that penance, by (the strength of) which, maiden! he 
tastes (lit.—bites ) the dimba fruit delicate as your lips.” 

The Parrots are generally accused of harshness, but 
the cry. of some of the species is mellow, subdued and 
agreeable, like that of the blue-winged Parrakeet of the 
Malabar Coast. In the well-known drama called Saradé 
Tilaka occurs the following piece of poetry in which 
the author must have meant this beautiful Parrot of 
the Nilgiris :— 


Sraaataasaret area weate Creare | 
aver aiftaata fraxaedte IO ae 
PILH, CECA TTA Te 1 
wanifamaaftafeaawose 
apifregaivagani fas |. 
gh oa qaequfasy gaa 
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See, yonder goes the maid of Gurjara, 
Blooming as with perpetual youth, her eyes 
Like the Chakora, her complexion bright 
* With the yellow Rochana, and her voice 
Musical ag that of the Parrakeet. 
How charming she looks with her shining anklets 
Resonant, her rich earrings set with pearls, + 
And her boddice all glittering with gems 
Down to her waist. 


Tt is very curious that, while the stately Roman com- 
pared the nose of the fair to the beak of an eagle, the 
delicate Hindu compared it to that of 4 Parrot, Innu- 
merable are the instances of this comparison in our 
old poets, but we also find it in modern Indian 
poetry. . 

The following is taken from Govinda Das, a poet of 
Bengal, who flourished about the fourtcenth century 
of the Christian era :— 


“atfas oz, crifeq cota, 
CST OTT MT 

aga Fa, oe Te 
CS wifor-Tey a” 


“She has a pearl at the point of her nose, which; 
makes the world go mad ; it resembles 2 pomegranates 
seed dropping from the beak of a Parrot.” 

There subsists a great familiarity between these birds 
and their masters or fanciers. In Bengal and the North- 
West, widow ladies often rear up these birds almost with 
the care and affection of a mother. They are generally 
taught to repeat the names of gods and goddesses, 
such as Radha, Krishna, Rama, &c. Some people are 
ludicrously fond of them. We very lately read in a 
paper of the. Western Presidency thata banker was 
quite disconsolate on the death of his Poor Poll, and 
performed its shrdd with great éclat after mourning 
was over ! ; 
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VI—THE SARIKA OR MADANA SARIKA. 


THs bird belongs to the sub-family Sturnince, the 
same as the Moyna, the Indian Gracle, the Gracula 
Religiosa of Linnceus. The following species are known 
in Bengal and the Upper Provinces, viz. :— 
: ‘The Telia Moyna, (common Starling). :- 
[he Ablak Moyna, Gosalik or Guia lekra of 
Bengal, (pied Starling.) : 
The Salik, (common Moyna.) 
The Gang Salik or Ram Salik (the Bank Moyna.) 
The Jhout Salik, or Pahari, as called in the 
North-West. 
The Pawi (black-headed Moyna.) . 
The Kokni Moyna (Southern Hill Moya.) and 
The Nepal Hill Moyna. 

The word Salik is the Prakrit form of Sarika; in _ 
Bengal we call the common starling by that name, but 
Sarika is the generic name of all the species, whether 
Saliks or Moynas. The latter name we have reserved 
only for the Hill Moynas—the Madana-Sarikas of the 
Sanskrit poets: the expletive Moyna is but a derivation 
of the word Madana, or beautiful. It is a noticeable 
fact, that in the. Upper Provinces all the different spe- 
cies go under the name of Moyna, while in Orissa, they 
Gistinguish the common starling as Moyna, and the Hill 
-Moynas as Sari. Ignorance of ornithology led some of 
our earlier poets and even Bharut Chunder, the court- 
poet of Nadia, to commit a very egregious blunder when . 
they wedded or paired the Sarika or Sari with Suka, 

( Parrot )—a downright infringement of the laws of 
dame Nature! ; 

The Hill Moynas are well-known birds of fine glossy 
plumage, with prominent yellow wattles. They are 
readily tamed and can be taught to repeat words very 
distinctly. The song of the Kokni or Southern Hill 
Moyna “is very rich, varied and pleasing; but it has 

. some harsh notes also.” 5 

The Hill Moyna wasa great favorite with ladies of 

rank in ancient India as-will be seen from the follow- 
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ing. extractS from our elder poets: we read in the des- 
cription of the aviary of Vasantasena as follows:— 


xe sac afedarou-ag_aqe few seeret Bie 


geqerafe aerafea | 
“The Moyna chatters as glibly as 2 hotise-maid 
puffed up with her master’s condescension.” af 


As to the imitation of the human voice by this bird, 
the following extract from the Ratnavali will show how 
love-sick maids were sometimes betrayed to their lovers 
by the babbling of these birds :— : 


fag (raed wore Farge cron we TTT wean ) 
a aaa uf vara & 
urs) feral 
fag | tr wate asanes tifa wer ofeaafe 
cret free frger waza ga Sema, WATT | 
fag qeaet ust wie ae wa aed u uff 
aT waa vias ae Uy ATGTLS | 
Treat! ( war Bat Hay |) % 
aerated! aarayt eatearaa: waryerefiette 
wa aefa uifcars (sg freq fayerararaq |) 
ae aTTaT | 
fae ( fara) bea wa afCaT | 
tren ( aferaa_t) aaragaa_ 
fag a eae ge TTT aw aries ae fa ware | 
TTT | fren aaa aa, ata eranrrati \ 
faz th ae cap aT a, a feathers ee ateyaeM) 
ar arate We ge nafs wee Uy TTA AT ATS 
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feta eg aa ag aa ffir frau-anfe- 
wagfern ewasu ufeug faa BLAAT LATST 
asaargarer siete aia creat! (tf war 
waa: Il) 


war (fara) qe fanaa cata arexta aftar- 


faz! 
TTT 


fag | 


TST | 


fag { 


Fat areata | WyTSTIA | 


Ct wararatiaa: 4) 

ua ante wre amo arse fears 0 

| amtauizitageaasee waaarfa | aa way 
ag fearaafa afta | 

Carma!) it awer ad ac of ure afar? | war 
amie afe ar car qe aifafest wrawaa 
waa wugifa gata wate afe ate quae 
ta wateer ate fh wart gale ofzer 
Ou Hea aifaieer feat ae <x aifafy- 
aia a sauraaifant fa qe efemy srafaea 
avis aa quat tase del 
aae wa aaaife sata weaaeatsacrareta- 
fray aINgaaeta adigcaisaga: aaeerita 
wafama teanrzeate aaifsez Sitee ea 
afaafa i 


( aifzar earl) a1 are warts ay, uz " 


wat | ar aay gat wa gaclt aiwefa TSVTGTAT | 
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(tl sarafa yaya: 1) 

fag! a qinfa um cs amie afe ar ae thew 
SWIEVUy waW way Les at afaarsa Viel 
at oy wat aifafeer ar ae, ae cattar | ; 

TST | aapanafeat QUI aa_!| WeETaR a aT 
wag il . 

fei a ary at ofeany zqe ut = Ue a 
afirs wey’ apegTTy | ( sEyMTaaWaA: t) 

faz | ar vam ad qu a wae afd fe aeifa & 

sfuazt dear anf afe watts F cate 
afamt oars’ amasaaie wad ufem ate 
aa Tay Bree | 

aT) wae a had syaafamarst afaa: t 

faz) wr ase sat fa qrguafe we cm aft 
aera UTsT | 

cre | qanfafeaa ( qacrawaa: | ) 

faz Araay car afc gate tie wearda Win- 
fas fears afeg’ asa ft 

urs) wae aaa faagardaar war areata faw- 

awarafafa | 

fag aT ta amifz 

FEAT TUS TH TAS acaay aT | 

fraate faad at aed acu oO afte Ta 
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Vasantaka. (Stopping to listen, turning-back timid- 
ly, and taking hold of the king’s hand hastily.) Friend! 
come let us fly. 

Vatsa. Why? 

Vas. Oh! there is a goblin in yonder backula tree! 

Vatsa. Fie, fool, go on, fearlessly ! how should such 
things have power here ? 

Vas. He speaks quite distinctly. If you disbelieve 
my words, advance and listen. ; 

Vatsa. (Doing so and listening) I fancy from the 
clearness, the feminine sweetness, and soft melody of 
the voice, it must be a starling. (Looking up) Ah! 
there she sits. 

Vas. A starling ? 

Vatsa, (Laughing ) Ay, a starling! 

Vas. Andso, my good friend, your fears made you 
fancy a starling to be a goblin. 

Vatea, Out on you, blockhead! would you accuse me 
of what you have done yourself? 

Vas. Well now, do not ‘interfere. (Holds up his 
staff) You daughter of a slave, do you take me for a 
poltroon ? just wait, with this crooked staff I will bring 
you down from the tree like a ripe wood-apple. 

Vatsa. Fool, how sweetly she talks! Why do you 
frighten her ? Listen. 

Vas. Yes,she says, give the Brahman something 
to eat. 

Vatsa. Something to eat is ever the burthen of the 
glutton’s song. Come, say truly, what does she utter? 

Vas. (Listening and repeating) Did you hear 
what she said? She says—‘“ Who is it you have deli- 
neated, my dear.” “The god of love!” Next she 
says—‘‘ Why, friend, have you drawn my likeness here ?” 
«You have no reason to be angry with me—I have 
delineated my Rati in return for your Kam-deva! But 
why conceal the truth from me? Tell me all.” What 
can all this mean ? 

- Vatsa. Oh! I suppose some fair one has been draw- 
ing her lover's portrait, and passing it off on her com- 


‘ee 
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panion as the picture of the god of love: this her friend 
has found out, and ingeniously exposed, her evasion, 
by delineating her in the character of Kama’s bride. 

Vas, Very likely ! : cs 

Vatsa. Hush! she speaks again. (They listen. ) 

Vas. (Repeating ) “Why should you be ashamed ? 
attachment to exalted worth becomes your native ex- - 
cellence.” ‘Ihe lady, whose likeness has: been drawn, 
must be very beautiful. ; 

Vatsa. If it be so, then let us listen with attention. 
Here is matter enough to raise our curiosity... 

Vas. Nay, do not presume upon your. scholarship ; 
I shall expound all she says, when she has finished. 
(They listen.) Did you hear what she said? ‘“ Does 
not this allay your heat?” “Friend, take away these 
lotus leaves and bracelets of lotus stems, in vain you 
strive to offer me relief.” 

Vatsa. Yes, and I understand it all. 

Fos. The jade chatters still! 

Vatsa. Yes; but listen. 

Vas. Wa! Ideclare she speaks in measure, like a 
Brahman skilled in the four Vedas. 

Vatsa. What said she? I did not attend. 

Vas. “I have fixed my heart where I dare not raise 
my hopes: I am overcome with shame and despair; 
and death is my only refuge.” 

A question may be raised in- regard to the dramatic 
truth of this scene, whether the Moyna could really talk 
in the above prolonged manner after hearing some per- 
son spéak previously, but the writer of this paper has 
heard.a Moyna talk for some moments, mimicking 
exactly the sentences spoken by its master. Shaw 
observes, —* These birds are of a lively, docile disposi- 
tion, and when kept in a state of confinement, imitate, 
with great facility the various sounds within hearing, and 
even learn to speak with greater distinctness than most 
of the Parrot tribe.’ So also Bontius, speaking of 
this bird, which he calls the Indian Starling, observes : 
“Tt imitates man’s voice much more accurately than . 
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a Parrot, ‘so that. often-times it is troublesome with its 
prattle.” ( Wilson’s note wnder Act II. of the Ratna- 
vali.) 

The following very sentimental extract from the bard 
of Sipré shews the close companionship of this docile 
bird with the ladies of ancient India : 


wea & faaafa gu ar afaenger at 
wae Wi fatvay at waa feaatt | 
weet a rye aitat waTat 
afean: wefe cfaa a fe ae firafa ices 


“ You will find her busy preparing offerings for the 
gods, or sketching my likeness, so emaciated by absence, 
or asking her Moyna in the cage, ‘you were very dear 
to him, do you ever think of him in your lonely 
hours ?’” 

These birds are very active in their habits; they 
meddle even in quarrels of other birds, though the 
latter scarcely care for such meddling, and hence the 
Bengali phrase Salik madhyastha, or Salik the arbitrator 
—an epithet generally applied to meddlesome people. 
Again, women of very disreputable character, such as 
Mrs, Quickly in King.Henry VIII. are called Moynas 
by way of reproach. 


VIL.—THE KOKILA. 


"THE Koil stands in the same relation with the bards 

of India, as the Bulbul or Nightingale with those of 
Persia, There is scarcely a poem in any of the languages 
and dialects of our mother-land in which the melliflu- 
ous strains of this denizen of the grove are not highly 
extolled. 

Of the thirty species belonging to the family Cuculus 
or Cuckoos, the following are well-known to the peo- 
ple of Bengal :— : 

1. Cuculus Micropterus = Bou kotha ka. 
2. C, Fugox = Chok-galo. 
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3. °C. Gmelin = Phut Kokil. 
4, Endynamys Orientalis = Kokil. 


The last is the bird-elect of our poets. The melodious 
and rich liquid voice of this bird is truly enchanting 
when heard from a distance. It frequents groves, ave- 
nues, and open jungles; its chief resort is among blos- 
soming mango-topes, and numerous are the allusions 
in ancient poetry to its love for the mango-blossom. 

One of the Sanskrié names of this sweet songster is 
Parabhrita, or “brought up by another.” It is a well- 
known fact, that the female Koil leaves her eggs by 
stealth in the nest of the crow whose eggs greatly re- 
semble them ; there they are hatched, and even the young 
bird is nourished for some-time by the crow. It is 
strange that Professor Horace Hayman Wilson should 
have doubted this relationship of the Indian Cuckoo 
with the hated bird, but the following extracts will 
prove the truth of the fact :— : 

“The female Koel, as has been known in India, de- 
posits her eggs almost exclusively in the nest of the 
common Crow ( Cervus Spendens ), more rarely in that 
of the Carrion Crow (C. Culminatus). She only, in 
general, lays one egg in each Crow’s nest, and mostly, 
but not always, destroys the eggs of the Crow at the 
time of depositing her own. ,It is a popular belief that 
the Crow discovers the imposture when the young 
Koil is nearly fullgrown, and ejects it from the nest; 
but this Ido not think is usually, or ever the case, for 
Ihave frequently seen Crows feeding the young Koil 
after it had left the nest. Some observers have declared 
that the old female Koil often watches the nest in 
which she has deposited her eggs, and when the birds 
are fullgrown, entices them away, or if expelled, looks 
after them, and feeds them fora few days; but I greatly 
doubt if this be the general practice. The egg of the 
Koil is pale olive-green, with numerous reddish-dusky 
spots, haying a tendency to form a zone at the large 
end.” 
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“The Crows appear to know full well that they are 
cuckolded by the Koel; for at times you see them pur. 
suing these Cuckoos with the utmost energy, and Mr. 
Frith, as quoted by Blyth, states that one dashed itself 
ian a window and was killed, when pursued by a 
Crow.” 

From the above extract it may be inferred, that it is 
only the Indian Cuckoo which deposits its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, but modern Ornithology has proved 
beyond a question that all the Cuculine or true, or 
Parasite Cuckoos do so, and they are exclusively from 
“the Old World. 

The cause of this peculiar habit is supposed to be 
‘that the eggs of the Cuckoo are matured very slowly, 
and that she requires an interval of several days to, 
elapse between the laying of each egg; and the young 
too, require to be fed longer than the* young of other 
birds; which. circumstances combined, would make it 
difficult for her to incubate her own eggs, and rear 
the brood. It may be that from want of intelligence 
she is unable to construct a nest. The low develop- 
ment of the parts subservient to generation, the small 
ege's of some and a weakening of the parental impulses 
which is likely to accompany this, have been supposed. 
to afford an explanation of their peculiar habits.” 

It is the male bird whose melodious call is so much 


“admired by the poets; the ery of the female is loud, 


‘-harsh, and in-harmonious. The bird is almost always 
addressed in the masculine gender generally with the 


particle g': The following extracts are ‘taken at 
random : 


“atany fags cafes satftz: 1 
cnc tad Se Tasieies Fs |” 


With the cawing crows, the sweet Cuckoo grows, 
Yet ne’er forgets its mellow song ; 

So the sweet in ‘mind, are never unkind, 7 
Tho’ they mix. with the wicked throng. 
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« @tawe aifs wighs. wits calfert SHAT 
ACHACRITR SILAS GTSATH GRIP Fe 0” 
O Cuckoo! pleasing tho’ thy call, 
Methinks the same is artful all : 


For, ingrate thou, when thou canst fly, 
Thou leavest him who nourished thee ! 


The above is a hit against an ungrateful flatterer. 


© CAAA TISAI onasrceatfrare l 
SHANA aaaieaey Tele LatTAATs | = 
Sats BDAC CHHALR OM RMT weft tv 
CAA TAP NGAI FASTTPS 4” 


In gladsome hours of blushing Spring, 
"Mid fragtant sprays, and bees on wing, 
The Cuckoo young doth pass his days ; 
But mark Dame Fortune’s changing ways ! 
Scared by a troop of sportive crows, 

He knows not where to find repose ; 

His head all torn by hostile beaks, © 

In vain by flight he freedom seeks ! 


The poet alludes here to the fate of honest merit in 
the hands of unappreciating and unfeeling men. 


 HQIRls AMAL TAY FSS MAY CHBGSS | ae 
Siete SAMA TET. FHT CH TSA 
Reatastawcnl sate fabforagtarratatieg 1 

faféy porary caifeaga AetecMaae: i” 


Let peacocks crow, or moorhens clack, 
Let lap-wings cry, water-fowls quack ; 
Reft of his fav’rite mango wood, 
See the Koil sits in silent mood ! 


In the original, occurs the word Kutaja (Echytes 
Antidysentrica.) This plant flowers during the rainy © 
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season, in fact the birds first-mentioned are those which 
are delighted at the advent of that season, while the 
Cuckoo leaves off its melodious cooings, being a child of 
the vernal season. The moral of this piece of poetry 
is obvious: it plainly indicates, that true genius is 
content to be silent, when unabashed impudence fills 
the world with its noise. 


(To be continued.) 


LOVERS’ HOURS. 


© 


Sweet Lucy asked her friend one day, 
“© Annie dear, do tell me why 

The hours so quickly speed away, 
Whene’er we meet, Charley and 1?” 


“The reason’s plain,” her friend replied, 
“ Nor wonder, dear, at such a thing ; 

I’m sure when Charley’s by thy side, 
Love lends the hours his golden wing!” 


“ But tell me, Annie, tell me why”— 
Said Lucy, blushing like a rose, 

“ Whene’er all by myself am I, 
Time, like a snail, so slowly goes?” 


“ And well he may”—sly Anne replies— 
“ And well he may the laggard prove; 
For, laden with a maiden’s sighs, 
He finds it hard, my love, to move.” 


T. F. B 


BHOOBONESHOREE 
oR 
THE FAIR HINDU WIDOW. 


ooh — 
Chapter XXIV. 


Tue CLWER MANAGEMENT OF A DIFFICULT AFFAIR—THE OLD Man's 
ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS.—THE AUSPICIOUS DAY TURNS “ 
OUT INAUSPICIOUS—SHEWS HOW HINDU WOMEN 
MOURN WHEN THERE IS NO OCCASION FOR IT. 


"THE next day, uncle Sham, in whose ear his wife had 
whispered the whole tale at night, made preparations 
for sending Kusam to her father-in-law’s house. He 
said, ‘my dear nephew-in-law was impatient to go home 
when he first came to take his wife away. He does not now 
talk of going home, because he must be angry at the 
delay that has already taken place. If we detain her 
any longer, her exasperated father-in-law will never send 
her to see her parents again. As we hope to see Kusam 
often, we must send her soon, however sorry we might 
be to doso. Already the long delay seems to have told 
on our dear nephew-in-law’s constitution. He has even 
forsaken his food. I¢ is natural for a child to be anxious 
to go home to sce his own parents. Anxiety is always 
known to affect health. Besides, the climate of the 
place does not seem to agree with his constitution. He 
is always morose and melancholy. The air of his own 
native village would soon revive him.’ é 
“Chunder was thunder-struck when he heard all this. 
He saw he was being forcibly ejected from the house 
which contained the jewel of his heart. To show that he 
was not at all anxious to return home, he affected much 
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gaiety that day, and laughed with every one he met, 
whether there was any occasion for hilarity or not. He took 
treble the quantity of his usual food. But his cunning 
uncle-in-law said that the hope of soon going home liad 
revived his spirits and appetite ; and so no more delay 
should be made. Chunder even talked of an epidemic 
having broken out in his native place, at which Sham 
said, ‘O! I see. You are anxious to be near 
your parents and brothers during the epidemic. Of 
course you will be of great service to them. Your know- 
ledge and education will enable you to afford such 
assistance as they cannot expect from any body else. 
I am old enough to guess your virtuous intentions. 
_ You need be in no great hurry to go howevdr.*. E will 
send you tomorrow positively : 1 can promise you that. 
Today it is rather late, you see. I should not be ‘selfish , 
enough to consult my own wishes. I can understand 
your parent's. feelings and yours. I am myself a parent; ’ 
you know. Ido not find any joy as long as my son re- 
mains‘ away. I remember when I used to go to my 
father-in-law’s house in my youth, I would not stay there 
more than three days. My mother-in-law’s tears and 
sister-in-law’s entreaties could not detain me longer. I 
have prevailed upon you to stay more than two months 
at my house, but I would be cruel if I attempt to detain 
you any more.’ 
“ Chunder cursed his uncle-in-law from the bottom of 
his heart. He could not of course directly express his 
desire to remain, it being considered indelicate to stay at 
a father-in-law’s house except under apparent compulsion. 
’ But all his indirect manceuvres to effect his object were 
cleverly construed by his astute uncle-inlaw as proofs of 
his anxiety to go home. Cordially hating Sham for his 
obstinacy, he went. to his grand-father in hopes of pre- 
vailing over him to sanction his further stay. He saw 
bis charmer turn pale at sight of him, and cast her head 
‘down to conceal her feelings from the oldman. He 
thought he had shocked her modesty rather violently, 
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~, As soon as he had taken his seat, Bhooboneshoree rose 
to withdraw, saying she was not well. But the old man 
entreated her to stay, saying he had to consnlt her on 
business of importance. She replied she would come 
another time. But her grandfather would not listen to 
any excuse. : 

«J do not find any joy in your face to-day, my child,” 
said he. ‘I hope you have not got that accursed 
headache of which you complain so often.’ Chunder’s eyes 
filled with tears for some cause or other which the old’ 
man perceived and said, ‘ you see, my child, even that 
heartless brute weeps to see your sorry face. Gheer up, 
my child, all will be well.’ ‘Don’t you avert your face 
in that way.’ The last remark was made on seeing her 
avert her face from Chunder’s looks. 

“Chunder heaving a profound sigh by way of preface, . . 
said, ‘Grandfather, [ am to go home to-morrow. I am 
very sorry to leave you. I do not know how I shall 
pass away my time deprived of the sight of your 
beloved face, and his eyes turned towards Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s face. The old man to whom Sham had 
communicated Chunder’s extreme anxiety to go home, 
replied, ‘I am sorry to lose you. But I cannot resist 
your wishes. Young men, I know, consider it a sort of 
degradation to remain at their father-in-law’s house. Do 
you Jeave in the morning or evening, tomorrow ?” 

“Chunder wished the old man atsome place ‘ from 
whose bourne no traveller returns,’ but managed to 
prevent his wish coming to his tongue, and said, ‘to- 
morrow, I hear, is an inauspicious day. Indeed, when 
Bhooboneshoree wanted to go to her father’s, you said 
that there were no propitious days in this month. I 
do not know what to do.’ 

“ «But since you are so very anxious to go,’ replied the 
old man, ‘that alters the case. You know, urgency has 
no law. - If you must go to-morrow, you can find outa 
propitions moment, and just then start.’ 

“<The occasion,’ said Chunder, ‘ which calls me home, 
is not so very urgent that 1 should disregard the evil 
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predictions of astrology. If tomorrow be very unpro- 
pitious, I‘may go on the third or fourth day.’ 

“*My child,’ said the old man addressing Bhoobone- 
shoree, ‘ you do not speak ? Young men now-a-days do 
not mind auspicious days. All the days of this accursed 
month are mnpropitious. But as Chunder must go, it “is 

_as well for him to go tomorrow or the day after. What 
do you say ? ° , 

“ Chunder watched Bhooboneshoree’s face with consider- 
able anxiety. It was now in her hand to expell him 
from the house at once or give him a few days’ grace. 
He saw she was so offended that she would not even 
look at his face. He thought his doom was sealed. But 

.. however angry she might be, she could not forsake her 
nature. She saw his love for her was overflowing 
his heart. She knew of the existence of a conspiracy to 
eject him from the house. He seemed to dread the 
ejectment, as if he was being led to his execution. She 
saw he was desperately struggling for a respite, although- 
he could not openly ask it. At first, she said, she did 
not understand the matter. But as the old man dog- 
matically cried that she did understand it, she said if 
tomorrow be very unpropitious, he may go any other 
day. Chunder scetned a little relieved, but his evil star 
was in the ascendant. For the old man now called for 
his spectacles and almanac to see what day was propi- 
tious for the intended journey. 

“When the materials for the old man’s calculations 
were laid before him, he ‘apphed his spectacles to his, 
eyes and proceeded to read the almanac, holding it up- 
side down. He first brought the book a foot from his 
eye; then placed it a foot and a half; gradually carried 
it as far as his arms could stretch. He now found fault 
with his spectacles, and taking them from his eyes, 
cleaned the glasses with the corner of his cloth, When 
the spectacles were again applied to his eyes, they did 
not seem to improve his vision; for, place the book 
wherever he pleased, the obnoxious small letters refused 
to make themselves intelligible to him. He became so 
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angry with the spectacles, the people who made them, and 
the servants who bonght them, that He damned and dashed 
the whole set to the ground. Fortunately it was 
the inanimate glasses which suffered, the other offend. 
ers laughing in their sleeves.. He then called for 
another pair of spectacles, but his servants were afraid to 
approach him for fear of the Hookahs and brass 
Lotahs lying in. the room, which had a peculiar attraction 
for their heads whenever the old man was angry. One 
little boy was at last seen to approach, trembling from 
head to foot, with a. pair of speetacles in hand. The 
old man threatened to smash him as he came near. The 
boy shook with mortal dread, not being able to stand or 
run away, Bhooboneshoree said, ‘no fear, come and 
give it to me.’ : i; 

“When it was handed over to her, she said, ‘ This is 
a very valuable pair of spectacles, grandfather! hope, 
you ‘will not demolish it like the. one lying there,’ and 
cleaning the glasses, she placed it on his nose, 

“*Ah  niee, indeed! very good glasses,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Now young man, give that almanac to me.’ 
_ “Chunder who was poring over the book to see what 
the Gods had written about his fate, made it over to the 
old man. But the book was a sealed one to the latter. 
With great difficulty he made out one letter, and then 
the second one; but when he deciphered the third letter, 
he forgot the: preceding; and at last raising the book 
high in the air, he dashed it to the ground with all his 
might, cursing all the almanac-makers from the days of 
Raja Krishna Chandra Ray. The spectacles would have. 
shared the same fate, had not Bhooboneshoree stretched 
forth her hand to save them from. an untimely grave. 

“Well grandfather,’ said she, ‘I will read the almanac 

“to you and you can form your own conclusions. The 
types of this book are too small for your power of vision. 
* You can read large print very well.’ Chunder hastened 

to bring the almanac, and with both hands, respectfully 
presented it to her. Opening the book at the proper place 
she: slowly read:—‘Tomorrow is Friday, the 7th Aghran’ 
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‘Friday, ,said the old man, ‘is a very favorable day. 
It is only unpropitious for going towards the west, but 
as. Chunder’s house lies to the north, there can be no objec 
tion whatever.’ The young man’s cheeks fell. The 
fair reader went on :—‘ To-morrow is the 7th day of the 
moou.’ 

“«The seventh day of the moon,’ said the old man, 
‘is very propitious. It augurs the possession of land.’ 

“Chunder thought he would gladly sell all his father’s 
lands, if he could thereby purchase the smile of the lady 
he loved. She read on :—‘the sun is in constellation 
Nunda.’ . : 

“Is itso? Tam very glad it is. The conjunction of - 
Friday with Nunda is highly favorable, young man'!--You 
will surely get all your wishes realized in going on such 
a day. 

©The young man had: a great mind to throw astrology to 
the dogs for auguring so falsely. For there was not the 

- slightest chance of his wishes being realized at home, while 
the object he sought lay at his father-in-law’s house. The 
_Jége which makes others happy, was to end in his ruin. 
The Koron and the other astrological conjunctions were 
all found to be favorable, and no exception could be 
taken to any. The Jégince, who, I suppose, is a beautiful 
young lady, was also found to smile on his. journey. - 
Extremely grieved, and raising his hands to his cheeks, 
Chunder sat the very picture of despair. To add to his 
mortification, the eighth and ninth day of the moon were 
‘highly unfavorable, espeeially as the Jdéyince standing on 
his right or in front, seemed to frown on his stay.. The 
eighth day predicted wound, which he thouglit he had 
already received never to be healed ; and the ninth pre- 
dicted death, which he devoutly wished for. He would have 
asked the old man why he did not send his beautiful grand- 

’ daughter home, if the next day was propitious, ‘as the 
almanac showed it to be. But the fear of the Lota coming 
“flying to his head and his ancestors being dragged to hell, . 
‘held his tongue a prisoner in his mouth. Had Bhoobones- 
‘horee‘cast her eyes on-him, she would have probably taken 
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~ pity, and interposed in his favor. But she affected to bé 
busy with something else, and never spoke a word ‘for of 
against his sudden departure. : 
“The next day every thing was ready for Kusam and* 
her husband’s departure. Kusam, had ‘not the slightest: 
objection to go to her father-inlaw’s house. On the 
contrary she was the more glad of it, as such a. 
step would free her husband from  Bhooboneshoree’s 
influence. As for herself, she had- become. extremely 
attached to that lady, and from a deadly foe been 
converted, into a stedfast friend. She had repeatedly 
acknowledged sher “deep obligations to Bhooboneshoree. 
_ for.saving-her life, and for ‘removing from ‘her husband’s: 
mind the prejudices he. had imbibed regarding ‘her 
character. She had confessed with grief and shame that’ 
she had hitherto regarded her with envy-and “malice, aad 
had rightly been prmished for doing so, But however. 
‘anxious she might be to remain near her benefactress, ” 
her husband’s peace of mind, and the future happiness of 
their wedded life required that they should retire, for a 
time at least, to-his native village. ‘There, thrown -into 
her exclusive company, and separated from -Bhoobone- 
shoree, he would again grow fond of herself, ‘and 
forget his passion for the other. ; 
“Tt is this last consideration which had influenced Sham 
in forcing Chunder in a manner to go home with his wife. 
Kusam’s father, Deno, did -not of course trouble himself 
with any discussions about-the matter, being deeply oc- 
cupied with quarrels with his old mistress, whom he had 
just renounced, and with-the constraction. of 4 -beautiful 
‘villa for his new—a dancing: girl. who had come from, 
Calcutta to dance at the last Lakshmi Poojah. ‘As for 
his wife, Rie, she had too many griefs of her own to 
-mind. those of her step-daughter. She thought every | 
wedded” woman ought to be as miserable as herself, she 
herself having committed uo particular exitne in this or 
the previous birth (as she well knew) to be especially 
cursed with a faithless husband ; and Kusam being the 
daughter of the man-who had rendered. a virtuous lady . 
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“miserable for life, deserved to be afflicted in the ‘way. she 
had been. ' ; : ae! 

“Everything went on merrily till the time of leave- 
taking. Nearly all the ladies of ‘the village had come to ; 

‘grace the occasion, and to give an exercise to their lungs 
- and eyes. Kadumbinee who had hitherto been laughing 
.and_ contemplating her own person with satisfaction, 
‘ suddenly became grave. Then raising her voice to the : 
highest key, she began to cry as if some great misfortune 
had befallen her. ‘O how shall I live without you!’ she 
cried, and holding Kusam’s neck, indulged herself in 
-uncontrolable grief. Chitra followed her cousin’s good 
example, while the other. women began to bellow by way 
of chorus. Some sail, ‘don’t weep,’ but they were no 
less loud themselves in their lamentations. After takin 
leave of Kadumbinee, Kusam caught hold .of Radhica, 
and bathed her with her tears. If there was any deficienc 
“in the latterjarticle, the women made it up with their 
discordant:-voices; : 

“*T leave my poor mother behind. © take: care - 
of ‘her. There is mangoe hash in an earthen ‘pot over -- 
the Almirah. O! do not forget to give a little to her 
every day. My father always comes home tipsy, and 
has to sit to a cold supper. O who will take care to 
keep it warm, and attend to his comforts ? 


“Such was generally the text of Kusam’s lamentations, - - 
g y 


interpersed with allusions expressive of discomforts in her 
husband’s house. She was so blinded by her tears that 
mistaking her obnoxious boy for one of her cousins, she 
forcibly caught hold of him, and laying her face over his, | 
began to cry as quietly as.before. ‘The young ladies bit 
their tongue through modesty ; the old remonstrated ; 
but her lamentations were too loud for any other voice to 
reach her ea. The poor boy, though canght in a beauti-. 
‘ful lady’s arms, tried to disentangle himself, crying all , 
the time, ‘Mamma, I am -not your cousin.’ When 
“Kusam perceived her mistake, she sat down in shame ; 
‘and contusion, but the old women came to her aid, and. 
holding her neck, began to bellow more loudly than- 
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before. The excitement of the occasion raised her spirits, 
and ghe again heartily joined in the lamentations. 

‘As usual, the men are generally disgusted with thesg 
shows, and uncle Ishur came at last to put a stop to them: 
“You have wept enough, I say. Now cease and let the 


girl go. You have made it a regular court honse— 


_ the pleaders thundering, the mookhtears whispering, the 


clients crying, the orderlies commanding silence, the 
Amlahs reading. I say, cease your lamentations. The girl 
is going to enjoy happiness in her husband’s house. 
Why convert the ‘occasion to one of sorrow ? This is not 
an auction sale held at the instance of a decrae-holder | 


that every one must bid somethiftg.’ : 


«This zemonstrance silenced the noise. Kusam was 
then condicted to the Palkee, and that the women might 
not roar around the vehicle, the bearers hastily . shouldery: 
ed it, and carried it away beyond their sight.” mee 


: MISS STANLEY OR THE CABIN BOY. 
(AN INCIDENT FROM LIFE, } 
CHAPTER. I. 


Why does she love him? curious fool be stilt 3 
Is human love controll’d by human will? 


M ISS STANLEY was left an orphan at a very early 
*“age without any other inheritance than her sparkling 
beauty, robust health, afd good spirits. She was too 
-young to feel the loss of her parents when they-died, 
so she had never known the chill of that grief, or any other ; 
for her aunt on her mother’s side, took charge of the 
unconscious orphan, and brought her up as well as the 
kind old lady’s limited means would allow. She sent 
Maria Stanley to a day school in her neighbourhood, and 
gave her the ordinary superficial education that girls of 
the middle class generally receive ; and the old lady in 
contriving this,—for it had to be contrived with manage- 
ment,—felt a glow of satisfaction in having done so well 
for her dear Maria.: Maria played on the piino, sang 
tolerably, embroidered, read novels, and told their stories 
to her aunt of an evening. ‘What did the child want 
more ?” the old lady would argue. Never having been 
’ educated herself, she knew not the necessity with such a 
nature as Maria’s for amind-training, and’so the beauti- 
ful girl grew up strong, romantic, and wayward : but she 
was blessed with an affectionate disposition’ that’ made her 
always subservient to those whom she loved or received 
kindness from. Her annt, dear old heart, though living 
‘in London, never dreamt of danger to her imaginative, 
impulsive charge. Besides, what did the poor. unsophis- 
ticated old lady know of the necessity for a cu®b or 
shield for her sportive girl? She was always good to 
aunty, never gave her cause to be annoved~: and waa 


' 
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of Foot, after her lassie ?. Surely, he would make her his 
wife, and take her to India a lady, and she would be in 
the best society there, and have hordes of servants, and 
a carriage, with a power of money ; and the old motherly 
creature would softly rub her hands together in glee 
at having provided so well for Maria. Ah, short- 
sighted aunty! Did you live fifty years in this world of 
disappointments without having one hope even dashed 
to the ground ? You must have been singularly fortunate 
never to have learnt by experience “that man proposes, 

but God disposes.” 

Arthur Harrington was after Maria. He soit her’ 
love and won it, and they’ were plighted to each other. 
She loved him with all ‘the wildness of her impulsive 
soul, though they were as different from each other in 
disposition as two dissimilar natures could well be. Hers 
was a warm, gushing, clinging, grateful heart ; his,— 
calculating, immovable, and cold. But he was handsome : 
and as he told her that he loved her,.she gave up all‘her 
wealth of heart without a question as to what she got in 
exchange. Her love filled her soul. It crowned him 
with every virtue, ennobled, and deified him. Poor Ma-. 
ria! Are you the first or will you be the last to raise up 
an idol on high that responds not to your soul’s yearn- 
‘ings, unhappy devotee ? Our sufferings be on our own 
heads! Without caution, without care, in heedless impe- 
tuosity, the wisest of our sex throws away a life’s happi- 

. bess to mourn ‘its loss in after years in silent sorrow— 
‘sorrow the more bitter, because unrevealed, .and nursed 
in silence. But such is the fate of woman surely, or 
-why should she be endowed with such susceptiveness— 
such a capacity for loving ?. 

Maria was very happy in Harrington’s love until is 
was in orders for. Bombay, when she began to pine and - 
tremble in anticipation of parting with her lover. He 
playfully chid her and asked where the courage was that 
she boasted? Then she strove to drive back “her tears, 
‘and in hopefulness they spoke of the home he 
would provide for her in India, and of the sensation 
oe 2 . L 
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her beauty and freshness would create there; and 
the happy girl would smile and sing again, and thus the 
days flew by until the time arrived for his departure. Her 
‘heart was full, heavy to bursting, as she made up her 
packet of keep-sakes for him of embroidered smoking caps, 
rug slippers, comforters, and such trifles : each article 
had cost her hours of labor—each was an evidence of de- 
‘voted love. He would want slippers to keep his feet warm 
—a comforter would be necessary in the winter. She 
would ply her needles until her eyes grew. dim, happy in 
the labor of love. The day, the hour arrived for them to 
part. She was in her room weeping bitterly : it was her 
first parting with any one she loved ; and this heart-ache 
was so new to her, that she could not bear it in patience. 
She had much to learn yet in life, poor girl—her edu- 
cation was all before her, to be acquired in the school of 
experience. Her aunt sought her, and tried to soothe 
the impatient mind. ‘She washed Maria’s eyes—bade her 
get up and go to Harrington who was waiting below. 

ith a martyr’s strength Maria kept down her sobs ; she 
went to the fireplace where he stood admiring her, her - 
face averted to hide the tell-tale tears. He folded her 
to his heart, and she smiled as she asked him would they 
be long parted ? 

“No! Not many months,” and then the beautiful head 
rested on his breast, while her fair arms entwined his 
form. “ Arthnr—Arthur, you will write by every mail, 

will you not?” And she drew him closer, so loth to let 
him go. 

is Tex, my girl; but see these tears don’t become a 
soldier's bride, for his fortunes are various, one day at 
home, another in the tented field. You must be brave,” 
kissing her, “and you will wear this,” sliding a ring on her 
finger—“it is a sapphire, and I give it to youin proof of 
my constancy.” 

*T shall prize it above everything, dear Arthur, -but 
fair exchange is no robbery. Do you accept this ruby,” 
pulling a ring off one of her own fair fingers—“ it is fabled 
to preserve the owner from all danger.” 


& 
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>. He kissed her again, gave her one impassioned hug,i 
and bounded down the stairs in a moment. She crept. 40: 
the window to have the last farewell look, her tears stream. 
ing down her cheeks, as she reclined her head against the 
frame. He turned to have another look at -the ‘house, 
caught sight of the window, waved his hat, and vanished : 
out of sight. ; , : 





CHAPTHR II. 


“ Courage—you travel thtough a darksome cave.”—R. E. FRENCH. 


. FOR the first five or six months Harrington wrote to her 
regularly, ‘To eyes less blinded by:love his letters would. « 
have seemed cold ; to: Maria they.were gems—read, ad- 
mired, and pressed to her heart in secret. All her thoughts 
- were directed to the time when she would be going out to 
him——all her imagination was busy picturing the happiness 
they should enjoy together in the home he was making 
for her. Meanwhile her aunt took a cold, sickened, and died 
in afew days tather suddenly. Suddenly at least to poor 
Maria, who had never seen death before to her recollection. 
The good old lady left her charge, her blessing, and house- 
hold effects : more she had not to leave, for she enjoyed 
but an annuity which ceased with her life. Maria was 
bewildered. Her aunt living the life of a widow had 
made no friends: the poor creature never looked beyond 
her life, and now Maria was friendless and penniless, but 
she bore‘up bravely, and consulted a law agent as to her 
proceedings. He advised her what to do, kindly refusing 
the fee she proffered him. She had:no means to live in .. 
‘London, and. she wrote to Harrington telling him so. - 
No reply came. She wrote again and again, never douht- 
ing, never questioning his truth. To live “while “she 
awaited his replies she had to part with her- furniture.” 
One by one each piece was going : she reduced her-ex- 
nses to a minimum, yet it cost her money to live. 
How long could she hold out thus ? She was sorely, per- 
plexed, poor girl, and in her friendlessness wept bitter 
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tears, but never was there an angry feeling against him. 
He would write some day. He might be ill, her heart 
argued, the climate of India was so trying to European 
constitutions, she had heard. Ill, and no one by to attend 
him, the very thought was madness. She would go to 
him at once, but how? A cold feeling came over her as. 
she asked herself the question :—‘“how,” she murmured, 
“ without any means?” For days she revolved the harass- 
ing question, still not a line from him. For whole nights 
she lay tossing on her bed, her cheek paling with anxious 
thought. Many ships were continually gomg to Bombay. 
Oh; could she not get a passage in one? What of her 
aunt’s effects left to her? Why did not the idea 
-oceur to her before? She was’ blaming herself for -her 
inertness when she remembered that she was waiting all 
this while to hear from him. Well, she would do what 
she could on the morrow, she would sell all’ she had, and - 

9 to Southampton at once. Her all brought her in , 
Cat a little,—too little to defray her expenses out to India, 
she found on enquiry. She was driven to despair,—a 
thought struck her; and, brave always, she shrunk not 
from her difficulties. She went to a Jew’s shop and 
bought a sailor’s outfit for the voyage ; removed her 
box to another inn,.and left it there for one Frank 
Halliday when he called, which he was likely to do the 
next day. Then having paid her reckoning at the house 
where she had hitherto remained, she left one night by.. 
moonlight. .On. the beach she sought a lonely place, cut 
off her beautiful plaits of dark hair, donned her sailor’s garb 
and hat, and transformed herself into Frank Halliday. She 
was tall and well developed for a woman, and:looked a 
handsome stripling with her flashing brown eyes—at least 
so many fair ones thought. The. following day she 
herself rowed up to a ship that was bound for Bombay, 
‘and asked to see the Captain. He was pointed out to her, 
and. with a palpitating heart, in fear of discovery \and 
derision, she told him that she wished to work her passage 
‘opt. to. Bombay. 


+ < Was she ever at sea before ?” we 
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- “No, butshe would soon learn to be useful.” 

“ What could she do ?” 

“Rub the ship’s boards, keep the cabins clean, atterié 
the Captain at meals ; rub down his clothes, and brush his: 
boots, cast up accounts and run messages for him,” she. 
returned, the tears gushing to her eyes. ; 

« Poor boy, and you have had the misfortune to Jose. 
both your parents and have no friends in England,” he‘ 
kindly said. “Well, better at sea out of the way of tem- 
ptation. I shall take you on as cabin boy, wages'to 
Bombay £10, and mind you be smart at your work ; 
but are you sure your friend will provide for you on your, 
arrival at Bombay ? It is a difficult matter to push your 
way forward in a strange place without a helping hand.” 

He spoke kindly, her knees almost knocked with fear; 
the color went and came in her clear cheek, but. for'tit: 
nately no one noticed her. All hands were busy prepar- 
ing for the voyage, and the Captain turned away to give 
his orders. She crept to her box, and sat down until she 
could learn what she was to do. Presently a sailor hailed 
her; “I. say, youngster, carry yer baggage and come 
down after me.” It required all her strength to lift her 
box, the man laughed, and good naturedly gave her a 
helping hand. Sailors are proverbially gruff in their 
speech and rough in their manners, but for genuine kind- 
ness to the helpless and weak, recommend me to a sailor, 
in preference to a parson. The one would share his 
last biscuit, and give up his hammock to you ; the other— 

. but the comparison would perhaps be invidious. 

For the first few days Maria was very sea-sick, The 
very smell of tar and paint upset her, but shé strove 
bravely to do her work. Fortunately, there was no run- 
ning up the rigging for her, nor had she boots to brush, 
though a good many shoes to pipe-clay. She kept'the 
cabins clean, and tried to please every one on board, so a ° 
hard word’ was never thrown to her. She was five months 
eoming out to Bombay—five months supported with the 
hope of being re- united to her lover. In storms, in sick- 
ness, in weariness she never blamed him for his neglect. 
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Never suspected it cven—Oh woman ! how: beautiful is 
thy faith—how devoted thy love! Maria Stanley is no — 
myth. She is but a type of hundreds loving as eagerly, 
as fondly, and as blindly,-—but I am digressing. The ship 
nears Bombay. Bassein, the first hill, is sighted ; then the 
Henry Kenry islands, and the Colaba light-house ; the 
signals for a pilot are hoisted, and one is on board from'the 
outer guard vessel in less than an hour, taking the ship 
carefully in. Soundings are made perpetually, and now the 
grand beauty of that magnificent bay breaks on Maria’s 
view. It seems an immense basin, land-locked on three 
sides, with, green hills, so inviting in appearance where the 
palm offersashady retreat, growing in clusters and groves 
as they do. Now the bungalows are becoming visible, 
peeping out here andthere from amid the cocoanut trees 
towering above them. Maria was struck with the beauty 
of the scene, and she gave a sigh of relief as she thought 
how near she was to Harrington and to happiness. 
Presently, the Preventive Officer came on board to take 
charge of the vessel until she unloaded, and numbers of . ' 
Bunder boats crowded round in search of passengers. She 
asked the Officer to dircet the tindal of one to come for her 
in the cool of the evening, as she intended going ashore 
then. She received her pay in Rupees, and spent the day in 
trying to Icarn the valuc of the coins current in India, The 
Officer was a good-natured fellow, and as he had no work to 
do, he very obligingly gave all the information that was 
sought of him. . She took a scat near him with her sailor’s 
hat in her hand, and asked where the Esplanade was. 
Harrington lived there she knew by his address. 

“ That’s the Apollo Bunder,” the officer said, pointing to 
a sloping stone bank ahead, “ That’s the Fort to the right 
of it, where you sce the crowd of houses—the Esplanade 
or green is to the left. Some Military Officers are quar- 
tered there by the beach.” She was then near Harring- . 
ton. Should she go to him ? No, it would not look well 
for a young lady to call on a bachelor. She had waited 
so long, she would be patient yet awhile: it was a sore 
trial to check her impulses, nor was she accustomed to 
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- rein herself in, but she would do things in due order for 
his sake, so that her story might not get wind. At dusk - 
the Bunder boat came for her. She had her little trunk 
lifted into it, and went up to the Captain to say good-bye.: 
He extended his hand. ‘ 

“Good-bye, my lad,” he kindly said. “If you keep 
on as steady as you promise to be,z£ have no doubt you 
will do well.” Then when she went towards the sailors, ° 
he told the Preventive Officer that the boy had been evi- 
dently brought up well, for he preferred reading to gossip- 
ing with the sailors, and, though but a-cabin drudge, he 
commanded great respect among the crew. 

She shook hands with each ‘sturdy tar who all liked 
her for her readiness to oblige.—“ Good-bye, youngster. 
We'll miss your allowance of rum,” said one. “Aye—' 
aye,” other voices joined, “ but we'll miss the lad more.” 
And so she bade her adieu, thanked the Officer for his 
kind directions, lifted her hat to all, and went down the * 
companion ladder to her destiny. 

Arrived on shore, her box was taken up to the Chowkee 
where a Preventive Officer examines the goods as they 
pass. She was not prepared for such an_ examination, 
as the box contained her female attire. She explained, 
that the box held but her clothes, that she was the cabin 
boy of the “Jenny Shore,” and too poor to have contra- 
band goods. He believed her, and the box was permit- 
ted to pass unopened. What a relief to her. anxious 
heart! But this is the last of her anxieties she inwardly 
believes, and she goes on with lighter footsteps. Again 
she sought the beach ; night was coming on, she sent the 
cooly for a conveyance after giving him his fare ; and 
Frank Halliday changed his identity ! ; 

How bewitching she looked in her black alpacca dress 
with its rich lustre, her dark glossy hair brushed up into 
sweet kiss-me-quick curls, the glow of health on her clear 
cheek, her hazel eye lit with hope and happiness. She 
hailed a buggy as it drove up, got in, and told the driver 
in English to go to an inn! The man did not understand 
her, and she pointed forward, and said, “Hotel.” Then 
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he dashed off, and deposited her at Framjee’s in Byculla, 
- She asked for pen and ink, and sat down to write to 
Harrington. 





-OHAPTER III. 


“Oh! who wogfd be a woman—who-that fool— 
A weeping, pining, faithful, loving woman? 


ROM Love’s Pilgrimage she wrote a long and detailed 
_ history of her life since her aunt’s death, told him ghe | 
had written several times from London without receiving 
any. replies, of her perplexity as the difficulty to live 
became pressing; of the necessity for her to do apmiet ing, 
‘and. of her resolve to seek him in India. Shé tol him. 
of her circumscribed means, and how finally she was - 
driven to work her passage out. Then she playfully re- 
verted to her strange life on board, told him all she hed 
to do in the daily routine gf Her sailor’s life, and with 
overflowing tenderness, asked hint not to lose time in 
* coming to her. Did she doubt he would come ? _ Not 
for a moment. A woman never does doubt the man she 
loves, She rang the bell and despatched the letter. 
Alone—in a strange place—without a friend there, or in 
the wide world—with but a hundred Rs. in her pocket, she 
knew no fear—had no fore-bodings. Was she not near 
Harrington ? He would see her in the morning at. the 
. latest, and soon all her perplexities would cease. As she 
had dined on «board, she asked but for a cup of tea: 
Then she sat down to read till the return of her mes- 
senger., He came in a couple of hours with a note. And 
now a cold pang shot through her heart as she held her 
hand out for it. She was not looking for, or expecting “a 
note. She thought he would come himself. She tore it. 
gpen eagerly. Read it, my friend, over her shoulder; 
. it is brie enough—see :— . 
/«.“ A woman, who could so far forget her sex as to do 
what you have done, could never be any thing to 
Cue ‘ ; Artaur Hagrineroy,” 
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She sat stunned, pinned to her chair for hours far into 
the night ;—her misery so great, that she could not com- 
mand her senses underit. At last an Ayah came in to 
see if nothing were wanted, called to her, and receiving 
no answer, went up, and touched the poor girl’s shoulder. 
She shuddered as she was recalled. to herself, permitted 
the woman to. undress her,’ and went to bed shivering 
with an ague, delireous in fever. The woman was alarm- 
ed and stayed by her. In the morning she made a re- 
port of the case to the manager of the Hotel, who sent 
in a doctor. ‘The latter was a ” Portuguese, but a more 
enlightened man than the rest of his" race usually are. 

He spoke- English, and was gentle and unobtrusive in his 
manuers.,° He reported the young lady as seriously, nay, 
dangerously ill, She wanted constant watching day and 
night. What was the manager to do? He did not like 
the look of the case, and suggested that she should be 
sent to Jamsetjee’s Hospital. She could not be moved 
’ in her present state, the doctor said. He was a humane 
- man, and brought his own mother and sister to attend 
her’; and every hour that he could spare from his _profes- 
sional duties he sat by her, feeling her pulse, while she 
looked at him wildly, crying out in her anguish, “ Oh 
Arthur, Arthur my greatest sin was that I loved you too 
well !? Nothing more could be got from her ii a connected 
sentence ; and indeed he dared not question and excite her. 

Then she would moan, “ Aunt—take me—Aunt.” For 
days her life was in danger, but she was in skilful hands, 
atid had kind nursing. At length the fever began to 
abate, and after a long sleep she opened her eyes wonder- 
ingly on her patient watchers. He smiled, and whispered 
softly, “ you are among friends, you must lie very still, and 
not excite yourself. These ladies are ny mother and sister. 
Tam your physician, no questions to-day, no talking until 
you are stronger.” * Then his young sister crept up to her 
bed, and kissing her forehead, told her she had been very 
ill, but was now out of all danger while the old lady 
bowed, pressed her worn hand—for she was very much. 
‘reduced in her fever—and went. to. bring some broth. 

M 
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Maria ‘was so grateful and so subdued. She did not dis- 
‘obey her physician by attempting to talk much: only 
‘when the old lady returned, with the tears gushing from 
her large brown eyes, Maria whispered :— 
“When I am allowed to speak, I'll tell you all my 
story. I am alone in the world without any friends.” 
She took the proffered broth, while they turned to 
hide their tears. . : 
“So young—so beautiful—and so friendless!” the doctor 
exclaimed himself. He was not a married man, and he 
would be her friend through life, he inwardly deter- 
‘mined, if she would but let him. From that day she 
began to rally. ~The doctor was wealthy, and she lacked 
-no comforts. His carriage and pair came every evening | 
to take the invalid for a drive: then they took ‘her_to 
their home, defraying all her expenses at the Hotel. She 
placed her 100 Rs. in the old lady’s hands, telling her 
. it was all she possessed in the world; but that she 
would seek work when she was stronger. “ There’ will 
never be any necessity for you to do that,” the old lady 
kindly returned. ‘‘ We will never let you go from «us, 
if you are happy here.” ‘Then Maria’s resolution was 
told to the Doctor ; and he, feeling how awkward she 
must be in her dependent situation, asked her to become 
his wife, and not withdraw the sunshine of her presence 
from his home. 

What was she to do? Forget how she once loved 
Arthur Harrington she could not. She told the doctor 
of that love—of her almost broken heart, but she was 
deeply grateful to him. Would her gratitude bé a 
sufficient return for all he offered her ? He'pressed her 
to his heart, saying :-— = 

“ Our races are different, but, I hope, you will learn to 
love me some day if a life-long devotion can yet change 
your heart.” 

And he was true to his word, and married her, lavish- 
ing on the beautiful, helpless girl all. that. wealth could, 
Purchase. They dressed her magnificently, but she was: 
never again the blithesome girl we first introduced her.t@ 


’ 
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our readers, Her sorrow settled heavily upon her heart.. 


- She never complained of being ill—was never peevish, 


but still she sank gradually into a decline, and, in two 
years from her marriage, they laid her in the tomb, sor- 
rowing bitterly for one who had been good to all. 

But what became of Harrington? Maria’s story in 
time got to be known, and he was hated, and passed 
through life a solitary out-cast of society —unmated—: 
unwed—scorned by the world—abhorred by himself.’ - 


SAC Lap: 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN BENGAL. . 





By a NATIVE JUDGE. 





WHATEVER be the form of polity among any 

nation, whoever may be its rulers, the preserva- 
tion of peace, external and internal, has, in all ages and 
countries, been considered the chief, if not the only, 
proper end of the State machinery. In most civilized 
lands rulers have, indeed, not been so easily ,content,’ ’ 
>» bat the other aims they have there assumed have been 
in addition, not in exclusion—they are, in many cases, 
subsidiary and conducive—to that grand end. If public 
instruction, for instance, were -not, in countries like 
‘India, taken in hand by Government, it could scarcely 
calculate upon a constant supply of efficient men to fill 
the Publie Service, lawyers for the bar and the hench, 
educated men for executive and ministerial posts, for 
diplomatic employment, and even the superior military 
commands. Many of these various duties may, in time, 
or according to circumstance, be laid aside, but a 
Government can never divest itself of its original vital 
function. Before the progress of the British adminis- 
’. tration, the Asiatic view of the relations between rulers 
and subjects seldom went beyond . protection on one 
hand and allegiance on the other. 

The preservation of -peace external, i. ¢.' the pre- 
vention of foreign invasions, being a necessary condi- 
tion of its own existence, no Government can ‘claim 
“ much credit on the score of motive for its exertions in 
repelling aggression from without. Least of all cana 
foreign government like that of India hope for active 
gratitude of its subjects for maintaining its‘ yoke on 
them. Philanthropy herself could not, insuch a false 
position, escape the imputation of selfishness. As a 
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matter of fact, the people of this country are extraordi- 
narily indifferent to the policy of wars; they hardly care 
for them till personally, at least in some way directly, 
affected by them. According to the old Hindus, war is’ 
almost the daily business of warriors—conquest the: 
duty of kings. @1acsratt <xqHs11 It was only civil. or 
internal war that was thei, detestation, and they heartily 
cursed the Government whose weakness or crimes caused 
it. Taxation in Asia being practically fixed, and conserip- 
tion almost unknown, -external war pressed upon then: 
little. . Civil war, indeed, .waseat times rather too incen=* 
veniently chronid Perhapt nothing reconciled the ‘first: 
two generations. of.‘ Edgland’s. subjects in India - to 
the loss of independence under,the new sway so-much as 
the immunity from those wars within the: heart of tlie’ 
country which had become so frequent before’ the er a 
British ascendency. But now the long immunity ithe . 
has had the effect of making the pcople indifferent to the 
military strength of Britain. The oceasions for putting 
forth the military power are generally so insignificant, 
or when more important, so few and far between,—the 
scencs of operations lie in such remote frontiers, if in 
the country at all,—that the people seldom take them 
into account in estimating the advantages of the Go- 
vernment. Besides, with the single exception of the 
struggle of 1857, during a long course of years, the 
British have fought the battles rather of conquest and 
self-aggrandizement than those of self-defence or de- 
fence of the country. The leaders of opinion—a very 
different race from the courtiers and cynics of old—can 
hardly be expected to sympathisé with wars of ambition. 
The maintenance of a large army, however necessary, 
yet as absorbing a very large proportion of the revenue, 
is felt as a great evil. The general impression is that, 
since the mutiny, the British’ power is. too firmly 
established to require an armament on the scale on 
which one is now keptup. After all, the British Govern- 
ment in India is, and must be, a Government of opinion. 
With all the men and materials at its command, it could 
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not, we fear, permanently subsist without national 

- acquiescence. We rejoice that it rests on the willing 
allegiance of a contented people. Instead of wasting 
its resources in the support of an overgrown military 
establishment, let it therefore pursue its career of poli- 
tical liberality and administrative improvement. The 
more it therefore attends to the preservation of the 
internal-peace by enacting proper, and, we may add, only 
necessary, laws and securing their just and impartial ad- 
ministration, the more it will conquer the. heart of the 
people. If it can once lay aside its distrust, natural 

‘though we grant it to be, and give the people military 
education, it can easily dispense with a large portion of 
the cumbrous army, provided it also maintains its: high 
credit for justice, integrity and good will for the people. 
At the present day, it must be .confessed; that the 
people are more disposed togomplain of the extrava- 
gance in the military department, than to appreciate’ 
the blessings of an effective Force. 

The noblest, the most disinterested, and the#nost 
indispensable function of Government is, therefore, the 
maintenance of- peace internal. Its high importance 
was acknowledged by the Lord Chancellor in his 
speech delivered'on the occasion of introducing the 
bili for improvement in the constitution of the Privy 
Council, when he recommended the keeping up of the 

_ form of decrees as hitherto, .as if they were the orders. 
of Her Majesty Herself, on the express ground that 
in the estimation of Asiatics she does not perform her 

highest function if she does not administer justice. 
‘The powers which the administrators of justice exercise 
are really sovereign, and the generality of the people 
see the true representatives of the Government only 
in the Judges and Magistrates,—the latter as adminis- 
trators of criminal justice and not as executive officers. 

“That function is divided into two :—First the adminis- 

tion of civil justice, and second, that of criminal. 

‘he importance of the second is now-a-days exag~: 

: gotated to the injury of the first, and therefore my Jira 

oi a Q 
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endeavour shall be to shew, ‘that, if we take all the 
circumstances into consideration,’ tigre will be found a 
balance rather in favor of the first. ~~ ‘ 
It is often rewiarked that the object of:the “first 
simply remedial, while that of the secand is prevemtt 
and, consequently, of more importance. It is 
prove that this isa misapprehension. A just decisie: 
of the civil courts is quite as preventive in its effects as 
a similar one of the criminal courts. It should be: 
borne. in. mind that it is the right finding in individual 
cases, the. certainty of chastisement, however slight; 
‘ that actually. overtakes guilt, and not the severity 
of punishments merely held in terrorem over the heads 
of the evil disposed or the codification.of the.criminal 
law, that really acts as a deterrant. The truth of this 
observation will be apparent from this one’ fagt: 
notwithstanding the heavy pains and penalties pto 
fo ‘perjury and forgery, these two are yet among the 
most, common forms of demoralization in the country. 
The reason ‘is that, owing to the nature of the crimes, 
the elaborate’ procedure of the courts of sessions and: 
the leniency of the jurors, it is very difficult to secure 
convictions in these two classes of cases. The codifi- 
eation of the ‘criminal law rather makes the work . 
easier for criminal judges. The general absence of posi- 
tive enactment as regards the substantive law in civil 
matters makes it incumbent upon Government to en-. 
trust their administration into most efficient hands. 
Whether that is done in practice is another question. 
The respective qualifications required of each of the 
two: sets of officers shews that the Government has’ 
done sométhing in that way. Now-a-days, to be eligible. 
to the post of a Munsif, one has, in general education, 
toe undergo the highest collegiate training the country: 
can afford, and, in technical, to hear a course of lec+ 
-.tures on all branches of jurisprudence for three years, 
and, follow up the acquisition of his diploma by 
practice’ in courts for sometime. On the other 
hand,:the Deputy Magistrates may be, and gener-: 


is 
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sally are, recruited from efficient ministerial officers, 
and their’ legal training needs not, and generally docs 
not, extend beyond the Penal and Criminal Procedure 
Codes. Henceforth they are to be. selected from the 
Native Civil Service classes to which’a’ First Arts 28h 
ficate constitutes a passport. . There is a like difference 
in the training required for the practitioners before the 
two kinds of courts. I need not dwell on the com- 
parative edueation and character of Mooktears and 
pleaders even of the lowest grade. Much, again, of the 
deterring influence of the criminal administration is 
owing to the Police, the special agency for suppression 
-¢0f cvimes more dreaded than anything in the world. The 
- correction of the criminals themselves is a very subsi- | 
diary purpose, aud has altogether no place in cases of the - 
higher crimes punishable with death, transportation for 
life and so forth. Protection. to life and limb is, no 
doubt, afforded in a special manner by the criminal ad- 
ministration, though actions for damages for injury to 
person would likewise lie. But it leaves almost entirely 
out of its province the most important of all properties — 
that connected with land, including fixtures. Whether 
people attach more importance to life and person or 
to property will be easily perceived from the scompara- 
tive emoluments of a ‘successful medical practigioner 
and a successful pleader or advocate. Whether the 
people is right there, or not, is immaterial to the enquiry, . 
but if the Government wishes to be popular, it cannot 
afford to be much ahead of the people and their preju- 
dices. The great importance attached to civik courts, 
however, is owing to their remedial function ;—-they 
bring money or property back to individuals, while to 
the injured party himself the criminal courts afford but 
an opportunity of retaliation. They do not so much ap- 
preciate the indirect advantages of the latter courts, 
Money hushes up many a érime—money not necessa- 
rily paid to the wronged—and the object of civil suits 
is money. itself. We have Seen instances of assault and 
other cases not cognizable by the Police and therefore 
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nobdragged by it to the criminal courts,in whichithe 
injured person, instead of going there at once, resorted 
to the civil courts for damages. Instances are not.taré 
in which people are not contented with merely having’ 
. the -wWrong-doers punished, but afterwards go to the 
civil courts for the substantial relief they afford. In 
rural villages, the disputes generally begin with the 
cutting away of crops. The criminal courts dispose 
of them in a manner not always satisfactory to-thp- 
parties, and a hope of ultimate resort to the civil corte 
is what keeps them up from despondence. Their great 
menace to their-enemy is:J will bring a civil suit (3AM 
creat #fazs) Whatever unsuccessful litigants of 
interested zemindars may say, there is no doubt about 
the confidence reposed in these courts. Their popular 
name itself “‘ Dewani Adalut” is associated with the com- 
mencement of the British Government, namely, the ac- 
quisition of the “Dawani” by the East India Company, 
whence dates that transition from the anarchy and con- 
fusion of the latter days of the Mahomedan rule to the 
comparative. order and security of the present day. 
One great advantage in the people’s eye is that before 
the civil courts the Government and the subjects aré 
treated alike. Consciously or unconsciously, the éxecu~ 
tive dfficers of Government often do acts which are 
injurious to the private interests of the subjects, and it 
is the civil courts, and these alone, that can afford them 
any relief as: a matter of right. The law itself shews 
the importance attached to the decisions of these courts: 
Against these decisions, whether in favor of plaintiff or 
defendant, many successive appeals lie, up to the Privy 
Council in certain cases, While, on the other hand, if the 
criminal courts acquit the accused, there is an end of the 
matter, as far as an appeal is concerned. Even cases of 
capital punishment are not thought of sufficient import- 
ance to allow an appeal in England. In short, the very 
idea of justice, namely, the giving unto each what is his 
due, is realized in cases of a‘civil nature and these alone. 
The ciyil courts are loved and respected, as any body not. 
N 
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interested to say otherwise will testify, while the crimi- 
nal courts are dreaded and avoided. 

The exercise of the function of securing civil order 
is surrounded with numerous, and in this country pe- 
culiar difficulties. The: administration of justice is an 
art based upon the science of jurisprudence, and, 
like all other arts such as the medina, is necessarily 
imperfect as compared with the abstract principles 
of the corresponding science. The most difficult part 
pf the business is the determination of facts. A. 
smistake of law may easily be rectified in appeal, brit 
a mistake of fact is often irrevocably fatal. As to facts, 
the appellate courts are necessarily placed at_a disad- 
vantage, and it is indeed taking on one’s self’a serious 
responsibility to interfere with the findings of an origi- 
nal court. Unlike -the facts of history, astronomy and 
other departments of enquiry, the facts in judicature are 
not usually of general importance to attract or fall into 
the notice of any large number of men. Of the necessari- 
ly limited number of really competent witnesses, the most 
respectable portion try ‘as much as they can to avoid 
dancing attendance in courts, and subjecting them- ° 
selves to the worry of a judicial examination. For poor 
suitors to cite influential men is absolutely dangerous, 
Some men, otherwise men of veracity, are so sensitive, 
not to say selfish in their nature, that to cite them as 
Witnesses is to annoy them irreconciliably :—They per- 
versely spoil the causes they are bound in conscience 
to support, so that they may not be cited again by 
others, Oftentimes there exist feuds between two 
or more influential men of a place, and the rest of 
the community divide themselves into different factions 
headed by these men. If a competent witness happen to 
‘belong to an opposite faction, ten to one he will prove 
hostile, and if one’s own witness swears against him he 
is pretty sure of losing his cause in these days of speedy 
disposal. Again, on account of defects in the constitu- 


tion of our courts, there is a ery for toomuch evidence— 
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testimony. It is forgotten that people in their deal- 
ings generally repose great confidence in each other, 
’ and do not invite strangers to witness them. Where 
such is the matter, their own evidence, corroborated by 
circumstances, ought to be held sufficient for a prima 
facie case, but practically that is seldom done. Nay, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Civil Procedure. 
Code, parties are rarely examined. From all these. 
sources flows the unavoidable necessity as it were for 
having recourse to false witnesses and fabrication of 
evidence. A judicial officer. of any experience .mugt 
have observed the curious fact that cages otherwise just . 
- and true are sometimes supported in part by false evi- 
dence. “In addition to the general fallibility of all 
human testimony for want of due attention or recollec- 
tion arising out of want of interest, the perversion .or 
fabrication of evidence, which seldom occurs in other 
* fields of investigation, throws special difficulties in the 
_way of judges. In almost every contested case both par- 
. ties produce witnesges who directly contradict each other. 
In this perhaps the criminal courts are worse off, In 
matters civil there is often what is called evidence pre- 
constituted in the shape of documents, previous adjudi- 
cations and so forth, but offences are committed purpose- 
Jy in the dark, or too suddenly to allow of too many per- 
sons seeing them committed. Still, as more than a set- 
off, there is a special agency, the Police, to trace out. 
evidence for the criminal courts, while, in civil cases, 
the parties, the pleaders, as well as the judges, have 
- often to beat about the bush, and help themselves as 
well as they may. The tests of truth usually em- 
ployed are often misleading, specially if too exclusive 
attention is paid to any one of them. Not to speak of 
the poor simple villagers, even men accustomed to courts 
are often confounded in the hands of an able pleader 
in cross examination. There is something in the very 
situation of a witness which works damaging changes 
in the demeanour, as we perceive when the table 
is turned and a pleader or a judge placed on the 
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witness box. The artificial rules of evidence of the 
English law introduced in this country often present an 
additional difficulty. Almost the whole English law of 
evidence owes its origin to the one single rule of exclu- 
sion. Do we not, for instance, act upon hearsay state- 
ments of our neighbours in most important affairs of 
life? Why, then, should this class of testimony be en- 

_ tirely excluded in judicial matters, except on a very 
few points? No doubt it would not be safe to depend 
exclusively on hearsay, but there does not seem sufficient 
reason why it is not admitted even by way of corro- 
boration of other so-called legal evidence ? Hearsay 
-would in this country afford a very valuable help indeed. 
he. common saying “agya qaepfee” is “founded 
‘upon sound common sense, and that some truth under- 
lies a wide-spread rumour is the teaehing of our every- 
day experience. Gentlemen of position seldom go out 
to witness, accidentally or purposely, occurrences that 
may give rise to law-suits, but as soon as these happen 
Such men are, generally speaking, gorrectly informed 
of them, before the growth yet of any strong wide-spread 
interest for suppressing or coloring truths. In excluding 
hearsay evidence you exclude any light, however faint, 

- likely to be thrown by this class of witnesses at least, 
-whose veracity at all events cannot generally be impeach- 
ed. No doubt it requires a good deal of discrimination in 
Judges to shift this kind of evidence, and therefore its 
admission instead of helping administration of justice, 
is well-caleulated to help the incapacity of Judges. 
Perhaps till Judges. were, as a rule, able more than they - 
yet are, it would be premature to entrust them with the 
power of deciding on such evidence. But it is well to 
‘familiarize ourselves with the possible directions of law- 
reform. In one instance at least, the Privy Council did 
admit this kind of testimony. . 

Another difficulty is presented by the eternal groping 
-in the dark the Judges are condemned to. There are no , 
‘means of knowing for certain whether you arrived at 
teuth or falsehood in particular cases by following a pas 
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‘ticular course, and consequently there is but little chance . 
of improving by experience. If, after the disposal of a 
case, you stoop to ask anybody as to the correctness or 
otherwise of your law decision, in nine cases out of ten 
you are sure to hear a reply that is .most flattering to 
your pretensions. In India, particularly, people do not 
like to offend ; but were they as independent and blunt, 
they would be of small service to you, Suits are rarely 
simple matters admitting of an unhesitating “ yes” or 
“no,” and the opinion of stapy outsiders on compli-. 
cated questions of Jaw and fact can hardly, be satis- 
factory. Nor, even in regard to the simplest facts, is 
your informant often ‘tn position to know better than. 
yourself -of a case that happened in some remote part. 
of a district. One who knows better may be a party 
indirectly interested. Besides, if litigants come to know 
that you are anxious for such reports, they are sure to 
take advantage of your weakness by manufacturing 
them to their own benefit, All these considerations. 
make information or criticism so obtained highly un-. 
reliable. In most other arts, on the contrary, the re- 
sult most palpably shews the soundness or otherwise of 
the modus operandi, A medical man gives you a pres 
scription, which either cures you or leaves you as you 
are, or aggravates the disease or kills you outright. A 
number of trials proves the efficacy or otherwise of the 
“prescription. But a Judge never experiences the satis- 
‘action of knowing a cure, however confidently he may. 
use his means for diagnosis or apply his measures. for 
treatment. He cannot go beyond a moral certainty.. 
The experience upon which the rules of procedure aré: 
-gaid to be based is of that sort, and therefore they 
are not so sure as in other arts. ; 

The next great difficulty is the present increase of 
litigation compared with the number of . judicial offi- 
cers. The great cry, in consequence, is for speedy dis-° 
posal and clearing up of the file at-any rate. We live. 
in. an ‘age of wonderful speed. We travel by railways, 
we send messages by telegraph, we die of cholera, and, 
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we have our’ cases tried by small cause courts. But 
in this post-haste pace the moral effects of a pure and 
sound decision are entirely lost sight of. A hasty, 
premature, hap-hazard decision adds to the inevitable 
uncertainty of judicial trials, and a hope of evasion 
often induces men to withhold even just demands and 
hold back from any sort of compromise. The most 
curious part of the matter is that the litigants them- 
- selves seldom complain of any delay. The majority of 
cases are pure rent suits where no question of title or 
rate is involved, and suits of a Small Cause Court 
nature, Such suits are rarely contested, and as, according 
to a circular, the rent suits are taken up first; there is 
scarcely any delay in disposing them off. If there is 
any delay in trying these suits, it arises from the num- 
ber of pending cases. Suppose there are 300 such cases 
in a particular court, (that is almost the average num- 
ber of pending suits,) and there is but one Munsif, as is 
generally the case, the fresh cases that are daily instituted 
must be fixed for days beyond those fixed for these 300 
cases.—-Hence the apparent delay. If there is any 
real delay, it is in deciding the contested cases, and 
herein the people prefer a little delay to hasty disposal. 
An officer possessing a strong common sense may do 
substantial justice in spite of the speed, and yet all the 
evidence may not be collected, important questions may 
remain to be put to the witnesses and the best reasons 
may not be given in the judgments. Such judgments are, 
therefore, generally liable to reversal in appeal. An 
average officer is almost sure, under such circumstances, - 
to give a wrong, or at least faulty, decision. The pleaders, — 
now too numerous to have enough work of only: the 
proper, non-mischievous kind, for all of them, and too 
‘well skilled in the art of criticism, are even more sure 
to advise appeals from such decisions. What wonder, 
thon, that the files of the appellate courts also are over- 
charged. 

It is admitted on all hands that judicial officers are. 
overworked. There is a growing, tendency to require 
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of them to do anything and everything, with their 
own hands. With their own hands they must keep 
the diary and certain forms, take down depositiong, “' 
and, in the meantime, go on asking or suggesting ques~ 
tions, the pleaders of the minor (Munsifs’ in particular) 
courts being, as a class, a very inferior agency. They 
must supervise the work of the Nazir (sheriff) This 
work has become very onerous and serious since the 
Munsifs have been empowered to make direct payments,“ 
and the daily accumulating rules of the Accountant - 
General are aggravating its perplexity. They have sel- 
dom English-knowing officers under them, and yet Eng- 
lish correspondence with the District. Judges is ever 
on the increase. Since the transfer of ‘rent-suits to 
the Munsifi courts, it was expected that the number 
of Deputy Collectors would be diminished, and that of 
Munsifs adequately augmented. But while the Govern- 
ment sows Deputies, Sub-deputics and Canoongos, broad- 
cast over the land, in season and out of season, it is 
sorely pinched if it has to appoint an additional Munsif. 

As so much has been made of it, J may as well give 
the causes of this increase of litigation. ; 

After the confusion of the last days of the Mahomedan 
rule the British Government restored, if not created, the 
institution of property. The Permanent Settlement was 
followed by similar arrangements between landlords and 
tenants. It may be said that almost every member of 
society has. now some interest in land. Unlike some 
other countries where the land is in comparatively few 

_ hands and tenants have no right to remain in-occupation 
against the will and pleasure of the landlords, and where 
people generally live in hired rooms, and cultivate 
temporary holdings, here nearly every family have a 
house, however humble, which they can call their own 
and paternal acres to grow crops upon. The steady rise 
of prices of late years has enhanced the value of land 
considerably. Every body that makes a little money, 
wants to invest it in land. For, a landlord’s position . is 
really enviable. His credit of every kind is high among _ 
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his fellows, and he finds no difficulty in rdising loans, 
No body, therefore, now-a-days tamely submits to an: 
infringement of right in land. 'The large rivers of the 
country are constantly throwing up extensive churs 
which are extravagantly fertile, and these are often the 
apples of discord not only amongst: the aggrarian pro- 
prietors but also the Government and the people. ‘The 
rent is a perpetually recurring cause of action between 
the same parties." The revenue sale law is constantly 
bringing in new landlords from the class of sordid money- 
dealers who purchase estates with their often ill-got 
wealth, not it may be presumed to make the most 
philanthropic use of their new properties but to make 
as much out of them as possible. These ment have no 
family, credit, traditions or honors to respect, like the old 
aristocratic families. Their whole -and sole purpose is 
to make money at any rate—at least at the interest rate, 
This interest ‘is notoriously very high. The land can- 
not possibly bear it and habitual usurers will not easily 
content themselves with less, Hence perpetual bad 
blood between the landlord and the tenant, and the 
necessary interference of the courts. From their position 
the new men are for sometime unable to ascertain what 
are their just dues, and ‘the tenants on the other hand 
try to profit by the confusion. The old landlord, again, 
losing his hold upon them, they refuse to pay him his 
arrears. Hence each fresh sale gives rise to two fresh 
crops of rent suits. The people, naturally weak and 
timid, are more prone to verbal abuses than to resist 
aggressions with a strong hand. The right of private - 
defence is not well understood, while the rule forbiddin 

' subjects to take the law into their own hands has taken 
a deep root in the minds of the people. The strong rule 
of the British Government has added to this state of 
things. The people, instead of running the risk of havin 
broken necks and bringing down the Police upon them, 
easily suffer themselves to be dispossessed from their 
hearth .and home, and then a resort to the courts—the 
ma bap of the weak—is the only course left to them, 
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Here we may perceive that litigation is not altogether a 
luxury, as it has been often said to, be. © , 
“In days gone by the people used to bury their treasure 
for fear of thieves and robbers. - But now the general’ 
security induces them to make use of it. Hence we 
see the gradual increase of petty traders and shop- 
keepers. The present facilities for transit also help to 
develop the internal traffic. ‘The increase of cultivation». 
has brought into play the little capital the country 
had to lay out, and hence the increase of petty money- 
lenders. It is ‘these two classes of people that are the 
feeders of our Small Cause Courts. 5 : : 
‘Nor are there waziting moral causes to’ promote the 
state of. things deprecated. The present anarchical 
condition of our society forms a constant source of 
discord. It is impossible to exaggerate the influence of 
faith and public opinion on practical life, and it is a 
critical time for the nation when these conservators, of 
domestic happiness and social order fail. Such a period 
has come to India. All religious beliefs are losing 
their hold upon the minds of the people, and a spirit of 
selfishness and liberty in the sense of license is being 
infused therein, upsetting all social restraints. The elders . 
and priests have lost all their weight. ‘The Punchayet 
system has been superseded by the courts, beyond a 
chance of revival. The punishment of excommuni- 
cation, once potent in checking vice and unsocial con- 
duct, is now, abolished or abused. ‘The heterodox party 
is too strong for it, and it is seldom employed except as 
_a@ means of oppression towards the weak and an instru- 
ment of malice against enemies. - There is scarcely any 
principle of unity, and, therefore, of social force, in 
the country. The great bulk of the people is divided 
into almost equal halves by two religious systems, the 
respective followers of which, specially in the lower 
orders, scarcely scruple to injure. one another.- The 
mischievous but strong notion of “yights” and a faint 
idea of duty imported into the country are bearing 
their fruits. The damage’ suits for personal injury or 
* oO 
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abusive language and the so-called easement suits, 
the offspring of the English law, were ten years ago 
unknown in this country. An oversupply of mooktears 
and pleaders also fosters litigation. 

Constant change of law, over-legislation and conflict- 
ing precedents have not a little share in bringing about 
the present state of things. Fifteen years back there 
was but one long period of limitation, namely 12 years, 
applicable to almost all sorts of suits. Act XIV. of 
1859 considerably reduced the period for the largest 
number of suits, and every body remembers how the 
courts were flooded with plaints before the law came into 
operation. From that time forth the pure civil suits 
increased frightfully. People cannot wait 4fter the 
cause of action arises and run the risk of being too late. 
The present limitation law, by prescribing still shorter 
periods, as, for instance, in Wassilat cases, has aggra- 
vated the mischief. But the most proximate cause is 
the great Rent Law. It came into operation when the 
Indigo disturbance occurred. The planters failing in the 
usual way to induce the tenantry to cultivate indigo for 
them, set to work that mighty engine of Act X. to coerce 
them into executing the contracts for the production and 
supply of the dye-plant. Failing in that dear object, 
they set in earnest to recover their losses by systematic 
enhancement. Other landlords finding the retrospective 
occupancy clause coming upon them all on a sudden, fol- 
lowed their example. But that disturbance also taught 
the people how to combine and resist the power hitherto 
thought irresistible. The same causes that had brought- 
about the Indigo Crisis have now led to the Rent Crisis. 
And what is there left for it but litigation—litigation 
in the evil sense—if the Act—and the Act only—is to‘ 
be literally obeyed ? The landlords are not now allowed 
to compel the tenants to attend their offices to pay rent. 
‘The principal ground of enhancement, namely the in- 
creased value of produce, has proved treacherous since 
the case-of Thakurani Dasi. The cost of living has of 
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and the rieh ; subscriptions, public and private, are the , 
order of the day; yet the ‘rent rolls are generally of 
dates prior to the present increase of the value of pro- 
duce. The courts have set their faces against the land- 
lords, and enhancement in the legal mode is an impos- 
sibility. (he imposition of unauthorized cesses is not 
always safe now-a-days, nor do the ryots easily submit 
to it. How do the landlords proceed then ? Why, they 
sue the tenants constantly for arrears as the instalments 
fall due, till the process of harassing at last forces them 
to come to terms and engage to pay an increase, : 
;. One great cause of delay in disposing of contested 
cases is that witnesses do not easily attend under 
processes of .civil courts, while it is seldom that a 
process of the criminal courts is similarly disobeyed. 
.The reason is, that the late sweeping Repealing Act 
not only took away all powers of the Sessions courts, 
put also deprived the power of the civil courts to fine 
recusant witnesses—a power which they enjoyed since 
1793. Sections 159 and 160 of the Civil Procedure 
. Code have in consequence become perfectly useless, I 
fail to perceive the policy of the repeal when civil. 
courts are still empowered to punish contempts com- 
mitted in their presence. They are required to make 
over the recusant witnesses to criminal courts, but they 
have had too much experience of that course. It is 
often difficult to prove actual service of summons, and_ 
the criminal courts rather take pleasure in dismissing 
such cases. If the civil courts might abuse the power, 
might not the criminal courts do the same? And yet 
the latter: have got the power to punish contempts of 
their own processes! . How often have they occasion to 
punish this class of offences? Very. seldom indeed. 
‘The mere public knowledge that they have the power to 
punish, is here sufficient inducement to obedience. To 
dispose of a case. without examining the material 
witnesses would be worse than useless, for it is sure to 
be remanded on appeal for a fresh trial, and thus add 
to the grievance of the law’s delay. No native Judge, 
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who is a Judge in one place and may be a suitor in an- 
other, who is far more amenable to native public opinion 
than Europeans, who knows the repugnance of ail classes’ 
to attend, would easily pursue that harsh course if he 
has a grain of conscience in him. It is to be remem- 
bered also, that witnesses themselves labor under the 
impression that to appear spontaneously or after the 
first call is to lower themselves in respectability and in- 
dependence as witnesses. They are not often wrong in 
this impression, and, besides, there is no fighting against 
people’s prejudices. : 

Now to. the constitution of these courts. Every 
body, except'the late Licutenant Governor, admitted that. 
there has been a decided improvement in. thé native 
judiciary. But yet there is much scope for further 
improvement. The Munsifs are generally selected from 
the University graduates; yet we now and then find. 


‘exceptions to that rule. For the country’s good, 


the rule should be absolute. ‘The graduates, fresh 
from college, know nothing of the practical adminis- 
tration of justice. Asa step in the right direction, they 
are now required to practise for sometime in the Mofus- 
sil bar. But to confess the truth, that does not answer 
the purpose quite well. Those who join the bar with the 
ultimate object of taking Munsifship, seldom set their 
heart to the profession, and, as a matter of course, get 
few briefs and acquire very little experience. Those 
who are fortunate enough to secure a practice by the 
time, they complete their noviciate, are the best of the 
set, and these seldom after that think of joining the 


“bench. The consequence is, that all the best men, both 


‘as regards natural talents and acquired qualifications, are 
in the bar, while the mediocre men fill the benches. Not- 


‘withstanding the equality .of education, there is thus 


a 


a vast ever-growing disparity between the bench and the 
“bar. “How is it, it may be asked, ‘that, even since the 
* Ehoreased pay, the best pleaders are not induced to join 
«the bench ? ‘The reason is, that the pay is not yet suffici-. 
‘ently: ‘attractive, the work has become .too onerous, id 
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there isnot much security for a long tenure consistently 
with judicial independence and self-respect. But of all 
the services the judicial one should be the last wherein 
officers should learn business by what has been very 
aptly called “vivisection’” or what we understand 
by the proverb “to learn to shave by cutting. others’ 
faces.” Raw and inexperienced men may ruin many a 
poor man in picking up the necessary experience. Those 
Who clamor for these posts are just the men to be 
excluded, for they have proved utterly worthless in the 
bar. a 
Hitherto the promotion went by seniority—a very safe 
rule for mediocrity no doubt, but a better rule for fo: 
tering laziness cannot be concieved. It operates like: 
what Mr. Mill calls Asiatic fatalism. If I. know for: 
certain that, however zealously I may discharge my 
duties, my claims shall not be considered until.a fixed 
_ numberof my seniors are promoted, and that, as soon as” 
these seniors are promoted, nothing can prevent my lift, 
unless, in the meantime, I do something positively wrong, 
T have hardly any incentive to work up to my energies: 
and power, beyond keeping myself afloat with the cur- 
rent that is leading me on to my destiny. As regards 
the promotion within the grades, this rule is still adhered 
to. Some few instances of departure happened some- 
time ago in selecting men for Sub-judgeship, but some; 
recent.instances have again shewn that the old custom’ 
has been reverted to. Perhaps the authorities succumbed 
to the clamor of certain disappointed men of no. worth. 
But, if really efficient men are wanted, merit alone 
‘should be rewarded. But how to find out their merit ?: 
Que officer decides two or three hundred cases a month, : 
‘the judgments of a second are generally upheld in appeal, 
a third’ writes good decisions in English, a fourth is well 
spoken of by the District Judge, very few appeals are 
~ Jodged from the decisions of a fifth. _ Whois to be pre- 
ferred? ‘There is danger of miscarriage in attaching. 
‘too much importance to any one of these tests. One: 
who decides a very large number of cases may have v! 
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aasasy ones to deal with, or he is sure to commit mistakes. 
Of ‘all the tests this one is the most objectionable. A 
judge should have no interest whatever in disposing of 
cases except in deciding them rightly. In the far in- 
terior, there is scarcely any public opinion to restrain an 
officer from taking a headlong course in this direction. 
The pleaders are too docile to protect their clients’ in- 

terests. When there is a temptation to decide the largest © 
possible number of cases, parties are not, as a rule, exa- 
mined, and witnesses are not allowed to be examined pro- 
perly. In most places the pleaders just point out their 
clients’ respective witnesses to the presiding officer who 
takes alone upon himself their examination, and almost 
always raakes short work of it. The result of appeals is 
' "not always safe, for it generally depends upon the abilities 
of the Appellate Court Judges. ‘Some officers, specially 
those of the old class, take @ sort of delight in reversing 
the judgments of the new class of Munsifs. ‘The third 

: . gest requires no comment. The good opinion of District 
"Judges: may be secured without being an efficient judi- 
cial officer. One officer may be a rough out-spoken 
sort of man, while another pliant and time-serving. One 
pays his “ respects” very: frequently, while another can 
hardly make time, or afford to pay the costs, for the 
purpose. One carefully looks into the routine business, 
while another attends more. to his proper function of 
- administering substantial justice. Paucity of appeals 
may result from scarcity. of important cases, poverty of 
suitors atid the distance of. the sudder station from the 

*, ehowki. . 
The joint result of all these must be the true test, 
' put how to determine it? In my opinion there is but 
one way of doing so, and that is not often followed. -If 
“an officer is not-really efficient, painstaking, expeditious, 
“and patient, and if he really does not do substantial 
“justice. in majority of cases, he can scarcely secure a, 
“long-abiding and widespread favorable public opinion. 
‘So bong aa.he remains in the chowki or district itis not. 
safe-40, depend .upon such opinion, But there can; be: 


> 
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very little alloy in it if it abides even after his departure. 
Sometime after an officer is transferred to, and is in, 


. another place, the authorities should make inquiries, . 


through officers of another department, from all possible 
sources, such.as pleaders, muktears, suitors, such as*both 
gained and lost their cases at his hands, and also’ the 
general public. If the opinions of two, three or four 
places generally agree, there cannot be a better criterion.’ 
The rule of seniority, however, should not be at once dis~ 


‘carded: When two officers are equally competent, the 
senior one should be preferred, as well on the. moral 


ground,as onthe presumption of greater experietice. Then 
as.to the constitution of the higher’ or district courts, 
The office of a Subordinate Judge is the most important « 
and respectable one the natives can aspire to, the High : 
Court Judgeship being altogether an exceptional one: Ax: 
an original court his jurisdiction is unlimited, and he has 
also to do the greatest part of the appellate business of a 
district. It requires; therefore, great caution in selecting, 
men for the place. From the long reign of senior- ‘ 
ity the first gradé of Munsifs may be said to be blocked 
up with old class of men. The choice, therefore, 
should not be confined to.it.. In some instances efficient 
men from the second grade were selected, but we were 
also disappointed in finding “men who were often 
declared to be unfit for the junior ‘office of Munsiff, 
kicked up to the higher bench, that. there is: kicking up. 
as well asa kicking down, in these'riatters, you. know. 
These Subordinate Judgeships are yet filled up largely.: 


_ by. men of ‘the old class who had received no system- 


atic legal training and who do not: know English: 
at all or know too little. for the purpose. “Here:the 
contrast between the Bench andthe Bar‘becomes. most 
glaring; and what is the consequence? The Bar is. 
becoming too unmanageable for the Bench; and the 


‘able advocacy on both sides of a case, instead of con-. 


ducing to justice, increases the perplexity of the judges, 
There is growing as vivid a ‘contrast between the’ 
Maunsifs ‘and those .that sit in judgment upon their. 


se 
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decisions. The number of special and regutar appeals 
to the High Court depends, to a very great extent, upon 
the qualifications of this class of officers. A really 
able Subordinate Judge is really a great help to a 
District Judge, to which officer we will now advert. 
The powers of District Judges have been increased by 
the Bengal Civil Courts Act, and the whole civil and a 
large portion of the criminal administration of a 
district depends upon the efficiency of these superior 
+ officers. They are, and will continue to be, selected 
from the members of the Civil Service. Their business 
chiefly consists in hearing appeals from judgments of 
experienced Sub-Judges and Munsifs of often more 
than a quarter of a century’s standing, and of super- 
vising their work. Yet what sort of training ‘they 
themselves have had? Simply executive and criminal ! 
This is a sad state of things that.-immediately calls for 
‘a reform. Since the transfer of rent-suits to the civil 
courts the matter has become still worse. Now-a-days 
they have no sort of experience in civil cases. They 
bring not with them even that modicum of it they 
formerly used to do from their acquaintance of rent 
eases in the Collectorate. In order to be eligible to 
the High Court it is necessary for them to be District 
Judges for some years, but why this anomaly in choos- 
ing these latter officers? They as aclass naturally 
Jabor under great disadvantages for want of sufficient 
knowledge of the language, manners, customs and 
- habits of the people. Very few of them can read the 
-off-handwriting of the courts. It is also shrewdly _ 
observed by the people that for some reason or other 
the really efficient members of that service do not like 
to be judges, but prefer the executive line where the 
prospects are higher, and that Leviens and Peppers 
fiock to the Benches. Does not the Government per- 
_>eeive that, except in rare instances, its selections for 
a difficult office have the effect of making a good many 
honest good folks a- laughing-stock to the pleaders, 
.the lower courts and the people who, if they haye 
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“Jearnt anything, have learnt law and litigation well ? 


. 


‘sessions do. If the wish is not born of legislative rest-' 


Wisely or unwisely, the Government has elected, at 
jeast in Bengal, to rule principally through the machi- 
nery of the courts, and it is too late in the day to 


recede front that course. To keep up an elaborate and’ 


expensive form hollow in substance is worse than 
useless. There has, therefore, arisen a far more crying 


necessity for improving these appellate courts than. 
the courts of original jurisdiction. Yet somie pre-. 


tended reformers have of late raised a hue and.cry, 
against the Courts of original jurisdiction alone for: 
delatoriness and incompetence. it is said that there is 
nothing like ‘a regular trial in these courts, that wit- 
nesses fre examined by driblets, that proper questions 
are not put to the witnesses, and that in fact justice is 


-merely a game of chance. It is gravely asserted that the », 


criminal courts do better, that under the present Crimi- — 


nal Procedure Code there is no complaint against these 


courts on similar grounds, and that on the whole they - 


seldom miss the-true facts of a case. But who com- . 
plain and compare that way? Not my countrymen, as - 
far as Iam aware. ‘They yet remember the proceed- 


ings of courts before Act VIII. of 1859 when suits: 
-sown by grandfathers used to be reaped by their 


grandsons. At present even a big Sub-Judge case-sel- - 
dom takes more than a year. The complaint lies rather _ 
in the other way, namely, that the courts are too hasty |. 


in these days. But our law reformers would have the 


civil courts to try and finish cases just as courts of 


legsness, it seems to indicate an indifference to the . dif- 
ference of procedure in the two classes of courts, and 


altogether to the inherent difference between civil and , 


criminal judicature, which one is not usually prepared 
for from some of the experienced jurists and ex-judges 
who seem to entertain the present complaint. There 
is a special agency, the police, as has been said before, to’ 


collect evidence in one kind of cases, while there is none 
such for the other, Besides the statutory penal conse-'. 


P 
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‘quences of non-appearance under a summons, the cri- 
minal authorities bind over their witnesses by recog- 
nizances to appear on days fixed for trial. They have , 
it in their own hands to -punish, and punish doubly. ° 
There are no appeals in fact from orders of acquittal, 
and, moreover, they have the summary powers which the 
civil courts have not and ought not to have. A sessions 
court in fact tries cases already tried by another court 
which has picked up and culled evidence for it, which 
has eliminated all irrelevant matters and brought out 
in relief all important bearings. Civil suits from their 
nature cannot be decided so speedily. The Sessions 
. Judges themselves attest it, when the same officers take 
time to consider their judgments on the civil side of 
the courts, which they seldom do on the criminal. But 
after ell, does mere delay in disposing of a case neces- 
- sarily work injustice? No census has yet_been taken 
as to how many instances this injustice has been done in. 
Meanwhile, the whole thing is a mere assumption. The 
. zeal secret is that the authorities do not like to see any; 
considerable number of pending cases, inasmuch as it’ 
goes to shew that they do not entertain a sufficient 
number of hands. For, a proper inquiry cannot fail to 
discover that inadequacy of the number of officers is at 
the bottom of the matter. ‘ 

Instead of augmenting the number of judicial officers 
~. and otherwise improving the courts, however, it is now 
proposed to do away with appeals in the largest number 
of cases. The public have been quite taken by sur- 
prise by the Civil Appeals Bill. Not the most-remark-- 
able thing about the Bill is the apparent conflict be- 
tween the professions and intentions of its authors. 
I here quote three paragraphs from the “ statement of 
objects and reasons :”’— z 

“ Every court of original jurisdiction is subject to.an 
appeal on thé whole case to a court above it. The 
’ appeal ig heard on the record of the case in the original 

court unless the appellate court requires more evidence. 
- There is no second appeal on the whole case; but.if 
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the High Gourt is not itself the immediate Court ae 


Appeal, a partial appeal confined to points of law “mty? 

_be presented to that court. On this partial appeal: the 
court cannot itself alter any finding of the Yacts by the’ 
Court immediately below it. However clear it may be 
ihat the lower court has erred, if the error is confined: 
to mere treatment of facts, the higher Court is bound by 
the conclusions. If, however, it can trace the error to 
some erroneous legal principle, it may remand the case 
fora rehearing, and this, it appears, is very JSrequently 
done. 

“3, The evils now complained of, at least in 
Bengal, are three :—firstly, the extremiely unsatisfactory 
effect of partial appeals ; secondly, the vast number of ap- | 
peals which reach the High Court and consume the 
time of the Judges; and thirdly, the great and dispro- 
portionate expense to the public caused by appeals for © 
very trifling sums of money. 

«4. Arecent memorandum by Sir Richard Couch 
deals with-the two former of these evils. He states that 
the decisions of the Munsifs are heard in appeal under 
great disadvantages, one of which obviously is that the. 
Appellate Judge is not placed-in contact with the wit- 
nesses. And yet he may reverse the Munsif’s.finding, 
while bis own finding on the facts is absolutely irrever- 
sible except in the rare instances in which the case 
goes ‘to the Privy Council. The results are, firstly, 
that a number of partial appeals are presented osten- 
sibly on points of law bué really for the purpose of 

- convincing the High Court that there has been a mis- 
carriage of justice in the treatment of facts; secondly, 
that the High Court Judges are placed under sore 
temptation to strain and refine on the law, in order to 
do justice in the particular case ; thirdly, that ‘they 
can only interfere with the finding of facts by the cir- 
cuitous and uncertain process of a remand; and fourth- 
ly, they frequently find the rules of law too strong for 
them, and they and the parties who prevailed before the 
Munsif have the dissatisfaction of believing the Munsif' 
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to have been quite right and that his judgment was erro- 
neously reversed, while yet they find it impossible to 
restore the first decree.” : 
On reading *this quotation one would be led to expect 
that the legislature was going to do away with partial 
or special appeals and substitute whole appeals to 
the High Court in all cases, or to invest the Munsifs 
with final jurisdiction in all cases, or to improve the 


’ appellate courts. But he will be disappointed on look- 


ing to the bill itself. It is abundantly implied in this 
quotation, if it was not known before, that the inter- 
mediate appellate machinery is not working well, and 
that the Munsifs as a class are far superior officers. 
‘Yet the second Section of the bill gives the Munsifs 
final jurisdiction up to twenty rupees only, and that in 
the class of cases cognizable by Small Cause Courts; and 
the third Section gives those very appellate courts such 
jurisdiction up to 200 rupees in all cases, with an induce- 
ment to laziness under Clause (4) up to 5,000 rupees ! 
By way of compensation, Section 6 provides that the 
appellate courts, on the application of any of the parties, 
may allow appeals in cases of all values whenever 
justice or the importance of the principle involved re- 
quires it, or when the money assessment of the suit 
does not represent the true value of the subject-matter. 
The consequence will be that there will be at least 


“as many such applications as there are now special 


appeals, and the High Court shall have to deal with 
them, however cursorily. It is a sad state of things 


' when rulers and law-makers do not profit by experience. 


Some time ago the High Court had revived the old 
practice of looking into the grounds of special appeals 
before admitting them. After a short time, the J udges 
of that Court found that their work, instead of dimi- 
nishing, was considerably increased, for, in cases where 
appeals had to be ultimately rejected, all the care and 
trouble of trying these appeals regularly had to be 
gone through, while those which were admitted had to be 
tried twice over. In utter hopelessness the court had to 


a 
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givé up tle practice. The second evil complained of 
is not peculiar to the lot of the High Court.. All courts, 
and that. in all countries and ages, have to hear a large 
number of cases which have ultimately to be dismissed. 


. The complaint on the third head, namely, expense, is~ 


unworthy of a wise Government. In truth it seems to 
be an excuse. But here, too, the legislature can be 
met on its own ground. The bill does not touch the 
original suits. ‘The courts of first instance will, there- 
fore, continue to be flooded with cases as now. If all 
appeals up to a certain limit, and second appeals up: * 
to another, be withdrawn, the litigants will conduct 
their cases with more diligence and obstinacy in the 
first. avid lower appellate courts than now. Hence 
there will be more delay in these courts than even 
now.in clearing up the file—the sole object of the 
authorities. ‘Lhe number of officers, therefore, shall 
have to be necessarily increased, and what will be 
gained financially in one direction, will be lost in 
another. And why should our Government look to the 
financial question, in a matter of such vital import- 
ance, when it is well-known that our courts are more’ 
than self-supporting? Justice is not given to the: 
people gratis, if Government may ever be said to give 
justice to its subjects gratis; it may rather be described, 
as being sold to them too dear. Why should they 
not have the best article, namely, the opinion of the 
highest court, if they are disposed to bear the cost, 
like any other customers? We look upon the sys- 
tem of appeals more as a check upon the lower courts 
than anything else. Absolute power is unsuited to 
human nature. Appellate courts may work mischief, 
but that mischief is confined to a comparatively few 
cases; and as there is scarcely an unalloyed good in this 
world, we may well afford to be content with the lesser 
evil. There can be no doubt about the salutary moral 
influence of keeping the door to appeal open from 
courts with an unequal judiciary and judges very little 
if at all under the criticism of a free press or a strong 
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public opinion. The mere appealability goes much 
towards securing justice in that largest number of cases 
which do not come before the appellate courts. If 
appeals are withdrawn, the really conscientious officers 
will be put to additional strain, for to be all-in-all in any 
matter is a serious responsibility. To those who are-not. 
troubled with any such scruples the coming.day will be 
alla holiday. In short, it will not do to smother liti- 
gation. Remove the true causes pointed out before, 
and it will dic outa natural death. ‘The appeals are in 


* proportion to the number of original suits. If not 


improve, increase the number of officers in the courts 
of first instance, and that will diminish the number of 
crude, hasty, premature decisions and, consequently, a 
large number of appeals. But by all means improve 
the constitution of the lower appellate courts them- 
selves. 

There is no immediate prospect for the proposcd se- 
paration of the judicial branch of the service. Can 
no improvement be effected, in the meantime? I hazard 
an opinion for the consideration of those who are inter. 
ested in the question. Why are not the Assistant an 
Joint Magistrates invested with the powers of civil 
courts ? In these days of heavy work such a measure 
will be, to some extent, a relicf to the latter courts, 
while the Civil Servants will have the administration of 


* ¢ivil justice. As a compensation, the civil judicial 


officers may be authorized to try criminal cases. “That 
will prepare these officers the better for a seat in the 
High Court to which they are eligible under the rules. 
To some this may seem an introduction of the Non-regu- 
lation system into the Regulation Provinces, but it is 
not really so. ‘The two services shall, as now, remain 
distinct, and~each will continue to perform the duties 
of chiefly its own proper function. But, be that as. it 
may, the suggested change is certainly preferrable to the 
present deplorable state of things. 

T will conclude this subject with a few observations 
on the independence of the civil coyrts. 
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One of the many new things the British Government 
introduced into Asia, was the submission of many of 
its own acts affecting the interests of its subjects to the 
criticism and judgment of its own tribunals. Though 
despotic in principle, and through amplitude of power 
capable of being more so than any previous government, 
its despotism is in fact fenced in by many a check of 
its own creation, and the concession above alluded to is 


one of the most salutary of those checks. Nothing else, 


indeed, in the days gone by, when yet it had not risen 
to its present position of the Paramount Power, could 
so effectually enhance its credit for fair play and prove 
the sincerity of its solicitation to see justice done, 
From this consideration more than from anything 
theoretical, arose the necessity for the independence of 
these courts. If they were in constant dread of in- 
curring the displeasure of Government, they could hardly 
do justice in cases in which the Government was directly 
or indirectly interested, and the whole plan would be a 
sham. On the same ground the absolute independence 

f the courts must be maintained inviolate. I have 
Seen it urged ina certain daily that the Government 
cannot afford making these courts as independent here 
as in England, because, being an alien one, its exe- 
cutive authority must remain supreme in the eyes of 
the people. Nothing could be a greater mistake. Does 
the Government by that concession submit its acts to 
the consideration of a foreign Government or a superior 
power? Does the matter not rather ultimately amount 
to this, that its acts in one capacity are subject to its 
own supervision in another? Are the people so foolish 
as not to perceive that by a single fiat it can abolish 
all these courts or thoroughly alter their constitution 
and mode of action? that, after all, the Government 
has to obey its own orders embodied in legislative enact- 
ments? ‘The advocates of arbitrary power do not feel 
the moral grandeur of the British attitude, because the 
civil courts have now and then the painful duty and 


necessity of differing from some overzealous executive : 


ae 
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officers, they seek every opportunity to undermine their 
authority. On the other hand, the civil courts should: ' 
always bear in mind that both they and the executive 
officers are but co-operators in furtherance of the same 
great object—namely the public weal. The jealousy. 
between these two classes of officers may be removed. ’. 
by the course I have ventured to propose above. Pro-' 
vided always that the officers whose acts are called in 

_ question in a particular case be not allowed to try it. 
The late circular of Sir George Campbell requiring the 
District Judges to transfer to their own files cases in 
which the Government is concerned is an unfortunate 
step. It betrays the Government’s want of confidence 
in these courts officcred by the natives, while ‘yet the 
natives as well as independent Europeans are required 
to have confidence in them! 

In condlusion I have to observe that, try as much as 
you can to smother litigation, it is not possible to con- 
ceive a state of things in which the civil courts may 
be dispensed with, so long as the institution of property 
remains in the world. ‘That institution will abide € 
the last, in spite of socialists, communists, and politic! 
economists ; for human nature, though capable of im- 
provement, does not promise a radical change in its 
inherent propensities. Honest mistakes, ignorance of 
law, erroneous reasoning, pure accidents, complexity 

- and variety in dealings between man and man, death of 
old members of society leaving properties to be in- 
herited, constant influx of new, youthful and inexperi- 
enced members, their minority, and physical disabili- 
ties such as lunacy, and their inability to meet demands 
in proper time, will always leave ample field for the 
exercise of the holy vocation of judges. 


N.C. B.° 


WILLOW-DROBS. 


PART II, 
(Concluded from Nos. xiv, and xv., Vol. 11, page 681.) 


I, 


Au me! what vision’s this before mine eye, 
Like a bright presence shining from above ? 
It is thy radiant face, my sweet, I spy, 
Called up by the spiritualism of love! 


: ia 


What, then, is absence ? mere fancy, I ween, 
Since thou art ever present in my heart ; 

Tho’ time and space between us intervenes 
Td hold thee there as its most precious part. 


Hi. 


A mystic spell, methinks, pervades my mind,— 
Thou fillest all the cireumambient space ; 
And Nature helps the dear deceit, I find, 
By bearing thy sweet image in her face. 


IV. 


’Tis not the moon and stars that I behold,— 
- "Tis not the glories of earth that I see; 


But nameless beauties, graces all untold, 
Summed up in small circumference in thee ! 


Vv. 


The balmy air is full of thee, my dear, 
I but inhale thy breath in every breeze ; 
Thy witching voice in every grove I hear, 
As music streams forth from the peopled trees. 
° 
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VI. 


The virgin lily and the blushing rose ; 
The ripe red Banda with its brilliant hue ; 
The lotus as in morning beam she glows ;— 
These only bring thy glories to my view. 


VIL. 
And Oh the vision that still hannts my sight! 
T see thee dove-like nestling in my breast, 


As in those moments joyous—happy—bright, 
When time we sped caressing and carest. 


VIII. 


I see thee sitting thro’ the sultry hour 

Of noon—alone—unoped the scattered books— 
Like lovely Seeta in her prison bow’r,— 

A perfect statue glancing marble looks ! 


Ix. 


T see thee droop—I see thee pine away— . 
A flower canker-eaten in its pride ; 

And yet, alas! thy lips refuse to say 
The word that brings thy lover to thy side. 


xX. 


¥ see thee at eve, from thy casement high,— 
Another ev’ning star—as lovely—fair— 
Seeking, as thou wert wont in days gone by, 
Him who perchance no more may wander there. 


XI. 


At thine own shadow now I see thee start, 
Anon in bed I see thee restless lie ; 

Is that @ sigh now breaks out from thy heart ? 
Is that. a.tear now glistens in thine eye? 
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XI. 


T haste—I fly with all a lover’s speed, 
To soothe thy lab’ring bosom heaving high— 
To kiss away the tear-drop from thy lid ;— 
But ah me! where art thon, and lise am T? 


XILL 


Lo, Recollection, like a wizard grim, 
Dissolves the magic shadows fast away,— 

Dissolves the vision—melts the fairy dream, 
And shows me to myself,—a castaway ! 


, XIV. 


Avaunt, ye idle dreams—illusions vain ! 
Away, thou false mirage by Fancy wrought 
To deceive my distracted, wild’ring brain * 
With hopes that cheer, but soon resolve to nought f 


XV. 
Now change the scene.—What do mine eyes survey ? 
Such living constancy as mine to thee ? 


Ah, no! False girl, I see thee blithesome—gay— 
With scarce a thought that fondly dwells on me! 


XVI. 
Blithe as the lark when morn appears in view— 
Gay as the butterfly in summer grove ;— 


Raising the hopeful Phenix of a new, 
" From out the ashes of thy former, love. 


XVI. 


I see thy head laid on another breast ; 

Another heart now beating close to thine ; 
Another arm entwined around thy waist ; 

Other lips pressing those that once were mine! 
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XVIII. : 
Enough! I can’t endure the madd’ning sight. 
Despair! Be propitious to my mind ; 
Thy gloom is better far than Hope’s best light, 
Which, like the false lanthorn, misleads, I find. 


XIX. 


And what of thee, poor fickle heart ? Forget 
The past with all its joys so rich and free; 

Forget—if thou canst—that we ever met, 
Or ever felt. passion’s wild ecstacy ! 


XX. ‘ 
For me, my love is boundless as the main ; 
Unfathomable as the self-same deep ; 
Still true to thee, in spite of change and wane, 
‘As the sea to yon horn in‘heaven’s steep. 


XXII. 
Not more the needle faithful to the pole, 
Or his own flower to the god of day, 


Than is to thee, dear girl, my constant soul,— 
Thine—thine alone till freed from mortal clay. 


XX. 


If highest faith means faith in one alone, 
That faith is mine,—nay, mine it needs must be; 
For all these years one goddess have I known, 
One only loved—adored, and thou art she! 


XXII. 


Had I worshipped kind Heav’n with half the zeal, . 
Half the devotion I have spent on thee, 

Sainthood would be mine; but I knelt—still kneel 
To thee, a passionate, lost devotee, Xs. 


. 
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Lost! ay, hopelessly lost! and I but muse 
-On the past with a burning, wild emotion ; 

My wreath of love turned to a throttling noose,-— 
My. nectar’d cup to deadly poison potion. 


XXV. 


The rose hath thorns ; there’s madness in the vine s 
The vivid lightning is alive with death ; 

The emerald sea is all full of brine ; 
And Beauty—isn’t thy other name Unfaith ? 


3 XXVIL 


There are bright eyes that fondly, kindly smile, 
There are sweet lips whose nectar might be mine ; 
But nought, alas! can my sad soul beguile :— 
Though scorned and spurned; still—still "tis wholly thine. 


XXVIL 


Oh what a miracle of eyes hath love! 
Where’er I turn my steps—direct my gaze. 
In crowded street, or lonely walk, or grove, 
I see thy face as through a starlit haze. 


XXVHTI. 


It shines in‘all its glory most at night, 

And then I see two moons ;—one far on high, 
The other in my breast :—delusive sight, 

‘That ever mocks and flouts the inner eye 


XXIX. 


And yet my thoughts, all loyal to thy soul, 
Have by a mystic law around thee spun 
Through the long years as tardily they roll, 

Like planets ever circling round the sun. 
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XXX. 
Oh what a miracle of sense is love ! 
“Tis passions’ highest phase. Its power is such, 


The lowest hell, aud highest heav’n above, 
Meet in the soul that’s kindled by its touch. 


XXXL 


That heaven once was mine when thou wert kind, 
I now endure that hell’s deep agony : 

Alas, my very senses now I find 
In unholy league with mine enemy ! 


XXXIL . 


O disenchant the charm that thou hast thrown 
Around my soul—unweave the magic chain ! 

Delightest thou to see me pine alone ? 
Triumphest thou over my grief and pain? 


XXXITIL 


With me,—in happier days thou oft hast said— _ 
The desert drear were paradise to thee ; 

Now reft of thee, thou cruel; heartless maid, 
The world’s a wild Sahara unto me! 


XXXIV. 


Love-mem’ries, like lines writ in air or water, 
Have faded from thy mind too soon, alas! 
In mine they live in lasting character, 
Like deep-cut prints on monumental brass. 


XXXV. 
Would I could steep in some Lethean stream 
The memory of bliss enjoyed with thee,— 


Drug all thought—drug the ever-wakeful dream 
That reproduces all the past to me! 


. 
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XXXVI. 


Whene’er thy change my pensive heart deplores, 
This sad reflection tinges every thought : 

Can memory be stilled by sudden force? 
Can tenderness so soon be quite forgot? 


XXXVIL 
Take back thy vows, false fair, give back my heart! 
In mercy let me be myself again! 


But, then, to live a life from thee apart, 
Will that be life? Rather existence vain! 


” XXXVI. 


Oh! my mind wanders. Can I ever free 

Thee from the vows of love thou once hast made? 
No—no! They are as rose-scents unto me— 

They cheer, though the rose of thy love be dead! 


XXXIX. 


Perchance thy strangeness may be simple feigning, 
Put on to try my truth, though proved too well: 

But think, O think, Suspense the while is draining 
My life-blood like a rav’ning vampire fell. 


XL. 


Perchance when I am gone thou mayst relent— 
The dead more than the living may thee melt ; 

Perchance thy stubborn heart may then be bent, 

"And pangs unknown to thee be keenly felt! 


XL. 


No more! I lay my mournful harp aside,— 
Be hushed its voice awhile in silent slumbers : 
The hand now falters that its strings did guide, 
The heart now fails that waked its plaintive numbers. 
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XLH. 


And O farewell! however I may fare, 
I wish thee well, false—fickle as thou art : 
Oh! may thou never—never know Despair— 
The black hell of a broken, blasted heart ! 


* XLII. 


May every earthly happiness be thine! 
May ne’er a cloud o’ershade thy sunny brow! 
May a world’s love around thee fondly twine t 
May Heav’n keep thee in charge! So, farewell now! 


XLIV. 


Farewell! Ev’n to my life’s last fticker, dear, 
Enthroned thy image in my soul shall be ; 

With my. last. gasp—my last sad, parting tear— 
. These lips shall breathe a fervent pray’r for thee ! 


Ram Swarma. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A 
POLICE SUBALTERN. 


CHAPTER I. 


NaTive CHILDREN AND EUROPEAN CHILDREN—THE BLACK TOWN AND THE . 
Wuite Town :—A ConTRAST. ON SPECIAL GODSENDS AND THE 
Divine CHASTISEMENT ON BENGAL AND BANKIPORE IN 
THE SHAPES OF Lar GEORGE CAMPBELL AND 
Lour Stoor SaHf£R BAHADOOR 
RESPECTIVELY. 


WAS, born in an Oudh village and carried down ‘coun- 
~~ try in acurrentof emigration. The whole mass of drift 
stuck in the Province of Behar. There, in the city of 
Patna my consciousness commenced, in right earnest, and _ 
there I remained till I came to man’s estate. My father 
was a poor but by no means disreputable Mussulman, 
I grew up much in the same way that other children 
did and do. My life was the life of the millions of my 
years. What good to preserve my early biography? 
What need to describe the details of the progress of 
a native from birth upwards ? Allowing for differences 
of position and-the different manners of Moslem and 
Hindu, the observation of one life generally serves 
for knowledge of all. I would rather dwell on the 
vicissitudes of my public career. It would be more to 
the purpose. I can promise some entertainment in, my 
reminiscences of the lights and shadows of the life of a 
“native official. If I give myself that grand designation, 
it is from the force of habit. My family still love to 
contemplate me in that character. As a native, however, 
though one who has received yards of certificates as a 
most active Police officer, I ought not to be in too great a 
hurry to spare a round word or two on my pre-historic 
period. . 
In those days there was no unpleasant educational 
activity as now we see everywhere. I did not belong - 
iG R 
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to the classes of society among whom the services 
of children ave required in the field’ or. the workshop. 
Nor was my father oppressed with wealth so as to engage 
a staff of tutors for my torture before time, or to send me 
to the distant school. In due course, however, as a good 
Mussulman I attended the jectures of a moulvi to get 
up the Koran by heart, attempt the passage of the 
Rubicon of the Pandendmd, and penetrate through the 
myteries of the Persian hieroglyphic. In this, as in 
other respects, I was like most of my contemporaries. 
We had a pretty good time of it. Parents and school- 
masteyg ave like themselves in all ages, but we had no 
dreaff” tyranny of examinations nor slow consumption 
of cramming—such as take the life out of modern,children 
-—-to trouble us. We were not pressed for leisure, and we 
had recreation enough. But our want of useful occupation 
was far from demoralising us. Therein we justified our 
blood and beautifully illustrated the training and example 
we received. If we failed to satisfy the large expecta- 
tions of our parents, we are sure we did no discredit to 
their care. We lounged and gossipped and played and _ 
. larked about and quarrelled and mischief-made with the 
limited wildness of Indian lads. We were very unlike 
Christian youths indeed, in all we did. They are very 
imps of mischief. They seem to have unconquerable capa- 
city for physical exertion, inexhaustible zest for innocent 
wickedness. ‘There are no, bounds to their extravagancies ;_. 
“ their recklessness is shocking. The Native paterfamilias | 
and materfamilias could not endure the animal spirits of 
English boys. There had been no end to the conster- 
nation in our housgholds, if we betook to even the milder ~ 
ways and the more venial tricks I have so often seen the 
Saheblings indulge in. We had our boyish freaks and 
tricks as well, in our own subdued sly way ; not the less 
irritating to those who suffered from them becausé they 
were sufficiently peurile. Such as they were,—though 
overty itself before those of, say the “hopefuls” of 
Bani, the. neighbouring Civil Station,—extending no 
further than provoking the street lunatic, quizzing the . 
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shtew of the neighbourhood, disturbing birds’ - nests, 
abstracting fruits from the basket of the deaf-market- 
woman, dirtying the threshold of the Bunnia before day- 
break, or, at worst, robbing the palm wine from the young 
tree of anabsent passee and leaving instead a very different 
‘and. offensive liquid—they gave our parents no little 
anxiety. The good old folks not only chastised us by word 
of mouth but dealt us more effectual tokens. of their indig- 
nation in the shape of showers of slaps and ear-bruises 
and kicks. Nay, they devoutly prayed for our reforms- 
tion, and pinched: themselves, poor souls, not a little, by 
, feasts and fasts to propitiate Gods and Brahmans, Hossein 
and the Saints, devils and derwishes, to grant us the 
roper inspiration. If they but knew half the joyous devilry 
in which the sons of our White Aristocracy, our future 
Commissioners and Judges and Magistrates and Opium 
Agents and Indigo Planters—delight ! Perhaps they 
knew it, and wondered how little care was taken of Chris- 
tain boys. Perhaps they thought that it was a proper 
preparation for the life of Jins that the Europeans are. 
‘At any rate, such“uncontrolled restlessness and wild phan- 
tasy did not, in their opinion, comport with the dignity 
proper to their own flesh and blood. They did their best. 
—-advised, rebuked, remonstrated, harrangued, thundered, 
prayed, adjured, conjured (literally) to make us grave and 
wise from our very birth. I begin to fear they did their — 
worst, in all they did, likewise, to make us little, in mind 
and body, dull and miserable, not for the time being only, 
robbing the freshness and sweetness of life’s first spring, 
but for all time, making our whole existence melancholy ! 
“Tf they did not quite succeed in makfmg us dull, all or 
most of us, therein I believe -we were saved by the sunny 
influence of our climate, or the vitality of the race—in 
“other words, the mercy of Providence. Our parents, ne- 
vertheless, succeeded in their heart’s wishes and to their 
heart's content. Early enough we became grave and wise 
toa degree, and no further : more solemn and circumspect 
than Joint. Magistrates, pompous and prudent a vil 
and Sessions Judges, rcithin our teens ; and without, never. 
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more important than Magistrates’ and Judges’ Moonshees, 
Peshkars, Nazirs and Sheristadars (Persian tutors, Secret- 
aries, and Ministerial Assistants.) With my widening ex- 
perience of the Babalogues (children) of the Sahkeblogues 
(English,) [have been more and more convinced that our par- 
ents, in theirown unmanly nervousness and irreligious want 
of faith in good, made a mountain of a molehill of our youth- 
ful hilarity. They would be perpetually chiding us or lick- 
ing us for our quarrels among ourselves and our interfer- 
ences with others. God knows both these were harmless 
enough! Perhaps they themselves felt it, for they gave 
us-dogs a bad name and then hanged us. They dignified 
our civil disputes with the title of “fights,” and aggra- 
vated our external relations, by characterizing them as 
“ Satanic,” before executing punishment on us. “ Fights” 
indeed! Why, we hardly ever exchanged black eyes and 
‘bloody noses, rarely indeed went beyond words. These, 
to be sure, we never cared to husband. As for our 
“foreign policy,” we might compare with some of the 
greatest statesmen—Burra Lat Hakims. Our’s was ge- 
nerally the “ masterly inactivity” which has immortalized 
Jan Larren Bahadoor,—never more than the verbal heroism 
of Lat Rossool—putative uncle of our District Saheb Ros- 
sool,’as he told me—which in Europe has so raised the 
credit of England for discretion. 

As boys, Indian boys, our life was confined, for the 
most part, to our immediate neighbourhood. Our stray- 
ings abroad were few and far between. Still, on parti- 
cular occasions, on certain holidays, we set out on expedi- 


Pit for exploring the more distant parts of the city. 
Thus grad 


ually w@amiliarized ourselves with the sights 
and scenes of famons Patna town. But we hardly ever 
overstepped the Native Pale, to penetrate into the Euro- 


‘ 


pean settlement. In this we were far from singular. 


The City was the world for us all; beyond lay terra intog- 
nita. At least the White Town was no éerra firma for 
us. An imaginary Line between what is called the City 
proper and Bankipore, the Civil Station, divided the 


native and the British continents. Imaginary, but well-. 
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understood, and very real inthe awe it inspired in the people. 
We had never, any of us, seen any of its overt “mani- 
festations ;—the wickedness, if any, of the Line was an 
idea, as much as the Line itself. No authentic story was 
current, that I ever heard, of the dangers of trespassing on 
‘the forbidden ground ; children given up for lost, having 
strayed beyond the Border, had, after all, returned, 
safe and sound, to the bosom of their sorrowing 
parents; the Line apparently was not carnivorous—but 
still, somehow, an undefinable dread weighed on us all. 
Still; somehow, except by what may be called the profes- 
sional “ regulars” whom bread-seeking or temptation lured 
into British Patna, the Line was more avoided all the 
twenty-four hours than the most haunted lanes at night. 
The Line was the native limit—our Pillars of Hercules. 
Respectability respected it—disreputability shrank within 
it. It was an effectual stopper to the activity and efferves- 
cence of the general population this side. We had many 
bold spirits and reckless vagabonds in our midét, braves 
and athletes, Wahabee preachers and Ferazee a‘aventurers, 
street Arabs, Bohemians, scamps of all sorts, but, they all 
had their homes in our back slums, and for their prey-—the 
weak, the foolish and the timid of the City, rich or poor. 
Even the fanatics nursed their fanaticism in the dens of 
obscure mosques, and the evil-disposed hinted their political 
spleen at secret meetings (majlis) at out-of-the-way graves of 
saints. It was in the City that dancing derwishes danced, 
to the City that howling fakirs howled. It was of the 
citizens that the hungry begged for bread, the naked 
and shivering for clothes, the wanderers for shelter. It 
was to the citizens that the leper inststed on exhibiting 
his hideous sores ; it was the citizens that the importunate 
bully pursued for hush-money to withdraw a nuisance 
rather than for charity. It was on the City that robbers 
contmitted all their depredations, as there that the watchmen 
(chowkeedars) inflicted all their confounded ear-aching 
“calls.” In the celestial groves of Bankipore, the weary: 
weré at rest, and the watchman ceased to trouble. And 
no wonder, for the robbers afraid of tumbling on glass 
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and crockery and thereby rouzing the owners of revolvers 
in the bungalows, prudently kept themselves within the 
City. Not all durst venture out into the Civil Station ; 
not many cared to’ visit it. The City was the abode 
of men; the Civil Station was the residence of the’ 
Sahebs. At Patna and Bakerganj the nobility enjoyed 
their otium cum dignitate, the merchants speculated, 
the money lenders and pawn-brokers fattened, the honest 
citizens retired, the dishonest skulked, the good fellows 
made merry, and the bad went to the very bad. There the 
opium-smoker had his “saloon,” the toddy-bibber his 
boozing-ken, the gambler his “hell.” There the good 
_were gracious, the charitable—indiscriminate, the polite— 
boring, the evil—rampant. Bankipore was, to the great 
mass, the great unknown, but, in some incomprehensible 
way, also a bit awful. At most, the Civil Station was 
the speciality of a class and the terror of the rest. 
_'The'servants of the Europgans, the ministerial officers 
of the courts, the Police, the regular litigants—profes- 
sional and Saukhin—the advocates and attorneys, 
(pleaders and mooktears,) the unrecognized but unavoid- 
able law-agents and brokers, the inevitable intriguers 
and ever-ready “ witnesses” —these did not think much of 
venturing near the den or even of F. . Afing the Lion 
himself in it, but they cared, —~- make the leonine 
strong-hold_ their home. Mer in general thought 
it safer to keep themselves altogether at a good distance. 
From time to time, an innocent merchant, banker 
or tradesman would be drawn to the Civil Station in a 
net through all the several executive and judicial stages, 
and ultimately, after no end of forms and no small 
extraction of blood by numerous leeches, securely lodged 
for a season in a huge strong-box with stranger bed-fellows 
than even Poverty in the usual way gives. Oran indignant 
victim of Police oppression would proceed to the Civil Sta- 
tion on a voyage of discovery for justice, and after unheard- 
of disasters in a,tempestuous sea, make for a light-house, 
there to find himself thrown on a land of man-eaters 
and money-devourers, of strange sounds and horrid sights, 


on 
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from whom and the which he narrowly escaped. Such 
would return to their congenial home in the city, weary 
and broken-hearted, confirm the wholesome fear 
of the population and remain a standing warning to 
the unwary and the adventurous, This, however, 
_ Was particularly true of the faint-hearted,—shrinking 
Hindu Bunnias, sensitive Raos and Rajas, proud 
Nawabs, stammering Moulvies, strict: namazis, and go 
forth. Lalas and Moonshees and Mootsuddees were 


distrust. and not a little wondering awe, mixed, erhaps, 
with a share of contempt. It was the land of all the 
several ogres of Sahebs and courts, the-Doctor and the 
Hospital, “the Police and the Jail. - The people as a rules 
shunned it. Even the blood-suckers and their victims 
enlivened it only: ‘@ few hours in day-time on working 
days. In the evening it was wholly left to darkness and 
the Sahebs. Even those for whom it had no terrors, 
it had no attractions for, There were no “lions” in the 
native sense, except the Round Tower, and that may be 


“trials, but chiefly by the usual hangers-on and the parties 
interested and their retainers and friends. On sale days, 
there would be a decent gathering of blacks, and at exe- - 
cntions a more respectable concourse. For the rest 
there were no timashas. The whole station out of busi- 


There was no Chowk or hative promenade. No quarter 
for the dusky demi-monde, Above all, there were no 
Dewalis, Moharrams, tdzids, iluminations, processions, 
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poojahs, nautches, marriages, births, deaths,, mournings, 
rejoicings, rows, scuffles, no wrestling or fencing matches, 
no parrot-fights, no kite-flying challenges, no gambling, 
no—nothing! All the truth and beauty and life and 
enjoyment, as all the dust, noise, hurry and worry, were 
the monopoly of the blessed City. Humanity flourished 
only in Native Patna. Asa rule, business or misfortune 
alone forced the favored inhabitants to exchange it, 
for a time, for gloomy, mysterious, powerful Bankipore. 
In that dread Olympus, not a mouse stirred—not a child 
was supposed to ery. : 

It may be understood that of such voluntary visitors. as 
chanced to stroll from the City into the English town to 
honor any stray “sensation” there, the boys hardly ever 
formed any portion. We read somewhat and played 
somewhat more, unconscious of Bankipore. We enacted 
our allotted drama petty, gambolled. our little gambols, 
quarrelled our :bloodless quarrels, cracked:: our wise 
‘practical jokes, juzaped our moderate jumps, ran our mild 
runs, and altogether had our small adventures, and took 
our infinitessimal mishaps—the most heroic of which were 
the doses of beating we received at home—with our meek 
grace, as if there were no Sahebs. And so did most of 
our fellow-townsmen of all ages, in their own respective 
spheres. 

Thus we passed our obscure boyhood, and we all lived 
our separate native life, apart from the Civil Station, 

"when a crisis arrived in the history of the District. ° The 
European society and the British adminstration had 
together for some years been gradually deteriorating. 
They were now become a reproach,—the ‘one to: Anglo-* 
India, and the other to the Government of Bengal. 

- Both were utterly demoralized. Society was languid—the 
the administration, perfunctory. The citizens were old 
foggyish—the officials, drones. The servants of Govern- 
ment gave little thought to their responsibilities— 
private gentlemen hardly remembered that they ever had 
any, in special. Together they led too easy a life for duty, 
personal or public. Indifference, rather than any deli- 
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-berate’ wickedness, was their failing. They had: not 
even left the energy for active misbehavior. That in- 
difference was the mother of all evil. “In administra- 
tion, it smothered honesty and activity—encouraged 
corruption and idleness. In society, it sheltered hum- 
- bug and worn-out formality—crushed heartiness and 
freedoin. In short, it made ahealthy natural life—ad- 
ministrative, social and personal—impossible. An epi- 
demic was in the air. A stupor had seized the residents 
and seemed to hurry all on to their doom. 
The Government could not long remain ignorant of the 
state of things, The District was notoriously backward. 
Everything was in arrears—nothing would pass muster. 


‘The mosg casual visitor obscrved signs of decay -all around. - 


The Jail was ruining, the Hospital deserting, the 
roads going to the dogs. The Publie Works adminis- 
tration was a regular loot. The Police was a system of 
protection to crime and annoyance to innocence. The 
Criminal Courts were tools in the hands of the Police 
and the Amlah. Civil Justice, at its best, was much 
of a lottery. The state of education earned for thé 
whole Province the name of Bootia. The. general 
progress, physical aud moral, throughout the territories 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal certainly stopped 
short on the confines of Zilla Patna. The machine of 
Routine worked, but at a hack pace. The Central 
Administration could not gct any information it wanted 
from -the District. Its letters were not even acknow- 
ledged without half a dozen reminders. Such letters 
“as were received from the County were not always to 
“the point, and generally too Jate. The usual Returns 
were -uscless, the special Reports were simply not sub- 
mitted. The Government tried several remedies, but 
in vain, The District did not seem to think that 
anything was the matter with it. So little did it 
suspect any danger that, even at the approach of the 
Head of the Government, it did not care to spend a 
sufficiency of “cye-wash.” Even new brooms seemed 


to belie the proverb there. A succession of them failed: 
BS 
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to ‘clear the Augean Stable. The Sleepy Hollow over- 
powered all comers. 

But this state of things was not destined to endure. 

It pleased Allah in his wisdom to take vengeance on 
Bankipore for its sins. : . 

Allah is just! Allah be praised ! The Sahebs have 
saying among them thet when the worse comes to the 
worst, it mends. It is not for me to characterize the 
blasphemous remark, who reject the dangerous doctrine 
of the Jehad—so help me Allah—and Ameer Ali, His. 
instrument, who saved so many! But do the Sahebs 
think, I ask with all submission, that things have of 
themselves any, inherent self-power of being good or the 
reverse, through all the degrees, at pleasure, and ,working ~ 
out their reformation by their own will? Is it not rather 
that the Lord makes them just as He chooses, But I am 
no doctor, having never gone beyond the Ethics of the 
Gulistan. I leave the point for others and proceed on | 
with what occurs to me. I have no doubt that the Lord 
is the great Punisher of evil, and Deliverer therefrom. 
The Almighty is just, He is the great Compensator, His 
ways are inscrutable. He supports the drooping, imparts 
life to the dead, sends His tribulations to the comfortable, 
smites the proud. I do most reverentially recognize the 
Divine discipline in the fate of families, associations, and 
peoples, as well as in that of individuals. We all have 
just seen a case in point. Bengal had for years been 
“pursuing the even tenor of her way, maintaining, with a 
self-satisfied pride, a low vitality. Having enjoyed the 
benefits of the new education for two generations and a 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue, settled law* 
and courts and tolerable judges for over eighty years, she 
had conceived herself to have reached the summum 
bonum of national existence, till she became a premature- 

~ ly old woman, neglecting her dutics, refusing to take any 

exercise, forgetful of her relative position, sceptical. of 
improvement, unmindful of making the most of her 
advantages, quarrelling with her friends, and fast passing 
out of the minds of others, Zhen, for her good, the 
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Almighty sent Campbell Saheb Bahadoor, Lat Junior,— 
one of His most dangerous instruments of chastisement, 
no respecter of book, or person or sex—to kick the. 
conceited lady into animation, and a vivid consciousness 
of pain, and a proper sense of her defencelessness against 
the wrath of Heaven and of the perfect efficiency of such 
Divine instruments as the Campbells. Short work did this 
missionary make of the poor, haughty lady’s notions and 
ways. [He soon put her house in order for her—or at 
Jeast pulled it down, right and left, in the attempt—infus- 
ing activity and discipline into her overgrown establish- 
ments and bringing round her careless and cheeky’ 
servants and naughty children. But not to wander from 
_the point, as I am apt to, being somewhat of an old man 
~by this, I suppose. ae 2 
It-vtas thus when the administration of our Zillah had 
gone from bad to worse, till it became thoroughly rotten, 
and when social life had gradually degenerated to social 
death that Providence sent the inevitable healing doctor 
in the shape of a new Head of the District. And of an 
utterly new kind he was, and like-all Divine Missionaries, 
thoroughly effective in his mission. So far as the County 
was concerned, it “was quite an act of supererogation 
whether the Government gazetted Ifis appointment or 
his final transfer. He announced himself to allina 
tempest, and his departure was followed by an unmistak- 
able calm. Before, however, the consummation of that 
last dearest wish of the ease loving hum-drums and pre- 
tenders, native and European, of both society and the 
service, he had éffected a revolution, and purged both of 
much of their alloy. He came the light and the life where’ 
were darkness and decay. He was a genuine District 
Governor; and a model one. He was not a piece of 
human furniture in Cutchery. In office and on the bench, 
tobe sure, he had few equals. His dispatches were 
effectual. His opinion settled long-continued disputes 
and knotty problems. His judgments commanded uni- 
versal respect for correctness of law and its application 
and cogent treatment of facts, and his subsequent eleva; 
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tion to the highest bench surprized nobody. But he was 
not, like so many sound officers, a mere machine for turn- 
ing out a given quantity of decisions, reports and corres- © 
pondence. He brought to bear on his work and the 
duties of life, not only his brain ; he freely employed his 
whole senses: Nor was he like other “smart,” even 
distinguished officers, who merely exhaust their bodies 
and strain their eyes and ears for nothing that one sees 
in the result, just perhaps to confuse their right judgments 
at their desk, He used his to some purpose, and always 
to assist his understanding to a comprehension of the 
‘yecord., Tle had no partialities as to his sources of infor- 
mation. He was a formidable enquirer, though not an 
endless catechist. Add to this, his sympathy for native 
ways and feelings was extraordinary for a European.- 
te did not, indeed, like Henry Torrens Saheb Bahadoor, 
sport’a mass of long flowing hair and curls, or fancy 
pyjamas and long shirt for dishabille, or promenade the 
native strects in achkan and Hindustani cap, any more 
than, like so many: others, he kept a harem. Still less 
did he, like one of his misguided ancestors in India—I 
mean Hindu Stoor Saheb Bahadoor, believing that 
eccentric gentleman. to belong to the same family—turn 
pagan and worship idols and the cow: . But he seemed to 
have a respect for the Hidu river Ganges ; at least he 
unhesitatingly utilized it for a bath and swimming stream, 
Although he was far from patronizing the native ballet, 
he had not the savage horror of most pukka Englishmen 
of the nautch. He was an enthusiastic lover of music, 
but his enthusiasm was reserved for the unmeaning jingle 
on ‘the piano, the foolish creakings on the fiddle and the 
piercing shrieks ‘of Luropcan voices. He showered 
princely Laksheesh on a company of Sahebs and Mems who 
once-came to Patna, who spoke not the Sahebs’ language, 
nor understood ours: He was not mad of dhurpads ad’ 
‘khedis,. like Captain Willard Bahadoor, but he could lend 
a devent ear to our master singers, and would apparently 
be delighted with a ¢appd‘or thungri. He was supposed 
to have an artistic preterence for the attitude and posture 


